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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


ARCADIA 
HOUSE PUBLICATIONS 


“,.. We buy practically all of your publications, so you 
may know we heartily approve of them.” 


—E.sie E. Koupa., Librarian, 
Marvin Memorial Library, Shelby, Ohio 


* 


a 
Bittersweet 
By DOROTHY L. CHADWICK 
Author of “YOUNG APRIL,” “BRIGHT IS THE TIDE,” ec. 


What does youth want of life? Pretty Abigail Forrest and 
young Edward Mason thought they had found the answer to 
that question—because they had found each other. On that 
basis they planned a glorious future. But they reckoned with- 
out Fate and Father. 

The author has woven an absorbing story around the lives of 
these spirited young people who find that the ultimate glory of 
love lies in the willingness to accept the bitter along with the 
sweet. 

FEBRUARY 25. $2.00 

* 


Brave Tears 
By PATRICIA FRANE 


A tender and compelling story of young love, and the minor 
and major tragedies which beset love’s young dream. 


The author of ‘Soft Answer” strikes a new note of romantic 
appeal in the story of young Julia Hestwood, who finds at long 
last that true bravery lies not in meeting Life sullenly and tear- 
fully, but in rushing out to embrace it eagerly and joyously. 


FEBRUARY 15. $2.00 
* 


Arcadia House °* 66 Fifth Avenue °* New York 
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DECEMBER 
(Continued from the December Bulletin) 


Dec. 20. Sir John Bland-Sutton, celebrated 
surgeon and author of many books, died at his 
home in London at the age of eighty-one. He 
wrote Evolution and Disease, Men and Crea- 
tures in Uganda, The Story of a Surgeon and 
other works. 


Dec. 20. Mrs. Albert Einstein, wife of the 
famous scientist, died in Princeton, N.J. just 
before her fifty-ninth birthday. She died in 
the home she had made for her husband after 
his exile from Nazi Germany four years ago. 


Dec. 21. Dr. Ernest Pease, educator and 

philologist, died at his home in Montclair, N.J. 

He was instructor in Latin at Smith College, 

later taught at Bowdoin, and was professor of 

classics at Stanford University. His published 

— include The Development of Latin 
atire. 


Dec. 23. Henry Richardson, author, play- 
wright and newswriter, died in England at the 
age of sixty. Among his plays were Gentle- 
men of the Press, The Awakening Woman, 
and Courage. His novels were The Temple 
Murder and The Rock of Justice. 


Dec. 25. Arthur Brisbane, highest-paid 
newspaper man in the world, died in his sleep 
of a heart attack. He was seventy-two years 
old. For thirty-nine years he wrote daily and 
weekly columns for the Hearst chain. His 
salary was $260,000 a year. 


Dec. 30. Edwin Markham, eighty-four year 
old poet, was given the Poet’s Academy 
Award, the first to be given since the academy 
was chartered in 1934. 


Dec. 31. Miguel de Unamuno, Spanish 
poet, ‘novelist and philosopher, died of a blood 
clot of the brain. He was seventy-two years 
old. Though exiled by Primo de Rivera in 
1924 for opposing his dictatorship, Unamuno 
gave his support to the fascist rebellion of 
1936. The Madrid government removed him 
as rector of the University of Salamanca. 
When General Franco gained control of the 
surrounding region he reinstated Unamuno 
but, according to Claridad of Madrid, when 
the philosopher disagreed with a speech of a 
rebel general advocating extermination of all 
Basques and Catalonians, he was once more 
removed. 


JANUARY 


Jan. 2. 1937. Paul Scheffer, one of the best 
known journalists abroad, ceased to edit the 
Berliner Tageblatt owing to the Nazi policy 
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that every newspaper should be the “voice of 
German interests.” He will report for the 
paper from Washington, D.C. 


Jan. 3. Ralpk Fox, thirty-six year old 
English author, a member of the international 
column defending Madrid, was killed in action. 
Among his books published in this country 
were biographies of Lenin and Genghis Khan 


Jan. 4. Dr. Victor Heiser, author of the 
best seller, A Doctor's Odyssey, sailed for 
Africa at the invitation of the British govern- 
ment to study yellow fever, malaria and other 
diseases. 


Jan. 5. Mrs. Lottie Blair Parker, author of 
Way Down East, died at Great Neck, L.I. at 
the age of seventy-eight. Other works of hers 
pen Under Southern Skies, Lights at 
Home, A War Correspondent and a novel, 
Homespun. 


Jan. 7. Agnes Smedley, former Colorado 
schoolteacher, author of Daughter of Earth, 
is reported to be one of the active leaders of 
a spectacular Communist uprising in North- 
west China. She has written for many papers 
and produced two volumes of sketches: 
China’s Red Army Marches and Chinese Des- 
tintes. 


Jan. 9. Clifford Odets, playwright, was 
married to Luise Rainer, Viennese motion pic- 
ture actress. 


Jan. 9. Madame C. E. Branchard, landlady 
to many well known authors, whose house 
on Washington Square in New York City was 
called “the House of Genius” died there in 
her sleep at the age of eighty. Among the 
many who once lived there are Stephen Crane, 
Frank Norris, Eugene O'Neill, Willa Cather 
and Theodore Dreiser. 


Jan. 13. Martin Johnson, explorer and big 
game hunter, died in a passenger-plane crash 
in California. He was the author of Over 
African Jungles and Congorilla among other 
books about his expeditions. 


Jan. 19. Alberto de Oliveira, member of 
the Brazilian Academy of Letters, known as 
the “Prince of Brazilian poets,” died at the 
age of 79. 


Jan. 22. Abbé Ernest Dimnet, French phi- 
losopher and author, arrived here on his 
thirty-ninth trip. He hopes to give fifteen lec- 
tures before he goes back to Paris in March. 
Abbé Dimnet is the author of The Art of 
Thinking and has completed his autobiography 

y New World, the first volume of which 
was published two years ago. 
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You, too, will like... 


BRITISH AUTHORS 
of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


which critics say is a 





“MUST” BOOK for all LIBRARIES 


“An invaluable reference book. . . . Written with careful attention to accuracy 
but couched in readable form. . . . Indispensable to all those whose work or in- 
terest demands information on writers."-—AMy LovEMAN in the Saturday Review 
of Literature 


“As a reference vol- 
ume for literary folk 
this is a ‘must’; but any- 
one can find endless 
amusement and endless 
new information in its 
pages.” — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger 


“A monumental piece 
of work.”—New York 


Times 


“A very valuable book. 
The portraits are 
excellent and they add 
to the value and interest 
of the work.”—Boston 
Transcript 


“Here is a book so 
humanly packed with 
tears, smiles, and laugh- 
ter that it is a kind of 
giant tragi-comedy.”’ — 


Boston Herald 


“One of the ‘must’ ref- 
erence books off the 
press this year—Hous- 
ton Press - , 

A veritable encyclo- 
pedic reference work, in- 
valuable to readers and 
students of English lit- 
erature and an essential 
a ry item for all libraries.”— 


Sate Durham (N.C.) Herald 


“Exhaustive and high- 
ly informative... ..Handy 
in the literary home, 
obligatory in libraries.” 
—Minneapolis Star 






$5 


“No other compilers seem to have the light touch and human sympathies of 
the Messrs. Kunitz and Haycraft. They compress a page of encyclopedic knowl- 
edge into a column of readable print; and, what is more, they incorporate little 
matters which, though usually held inconsequential, give their text liveliness and 
their subjects life... . Altogether an admirable and highly useful book. It should 
be on the shelf of every educated person.”—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 


British Authors of the Nineteenth Century 


Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft 


1000 BIOGRAPHIES 350 PORTRAITS 
A companion book to “Living Authors’ and ‘Authors Today and Yesterday” 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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FICTION 


AUTHOR TITLE Points 


1. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind. 264 
2. Lloyd Douglas, White Banners ........ 157 
3. W. Edmonds, Drums Aiong the Mohawk. 151 
4. Mazo De La Roche, Whiteoak Harvest.. 102 
5. Alice Tisdale Hobart, Yang and Yin.... 100 
6. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse........ 90 
7. Aldous Huxley, Eyeless in Gaza........ 55 
8. George Santayana, Last Puritan ........ 48 
9. Fannie Hurst, Great Laughter .......... 41 
10. Hugh Walpole, Prayer for My Son..... 40 
CoM MENT: 


being practically the same. The ad 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Moines, Detroit ig my 
Newark, New Grleans, ew 


Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 





Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 


The current report differs med slightly from that of last month, the leaders in each group 
i I itions to the fiction list are Great Laughter, and Prayer for 

My Son; on the non-fiction list they are Nine Old Men and Autobiography of G 

Other titles receiving more than 20 votes are The Bi, 

Here, Brothers Ashkenazi, Moscow Skies, Heads and 

place on each library’s report counts 10 points, second place 9 points, etc. 


I Brooklyn, 
Kansas City (io), = Angeles, Louisville, Memphi 


ork City, Pittsburg! 


NON-FICTION 


AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Heiser, An American Doctor’s Odyssey. 220 
2. Marjorie Hillis, Live Alone and Like It 169 
3. Alexis Carrell, Man, the Unknown...... 166 
4. Dorothea Brande, Wake Up and Live!... 135 
5. Abbe, Around the World in Bleven Years 89 
6. Pearson and Allen, Nine Old Men...... 74 
7. Brooks, Flowering of New England.... 70 
8. John Gunther, Inside Europe .......... 68 
9. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion...... 49 
10. G. K. Chesterton, Autobiography ........ 42 


. K. Chesterton. 
Money, Of Lena Geyer, It Can’t Happen 
ales and The Way of a Trangressor. First 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des 
Minneapolis, 


S, 
ortland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 








The Twenty Dollar Bill 


ERE is a short short library story that 

made the front page of the Kansas City 
Star on January 5 and was subsequently 
dramatized on the air. The scene of the inci- 
dent is the Kansas City (Missouri) Public Li- 
brary. Miss Wade, a member of the library 
staff, “covered” the little comedy for the 


paper. 


Ten minutes before closing time last night 
at the public library, the aftermath of the 
holiday season blew in. 

A weary librarian was startled by the sudden 
appearance of a dapper young man in spotless 
evening dress. Eagerly he thrust a small 
volume on the desk entitled, The Care and 
Feeding of Babies. With it he slapped down 
a crisp, new twenty dollar bill. 

“Here,” he said hurriedly, “this is for the 
deposit on this er—er book.” 

“But—but,” gasped the baffled librarian star- 
ing fixedly at the bill, and the inexpensive 
book, “this is too much! Haven’t you any- 
= smaller?” 

“Yes. But I—I thought I’d leave—Just let 
the bill cover it.” He answered timidly. 

“Well, you know,” she went on to explain, 
“three dollars is all you need and not that 
if you are listed in the directory.” 

“I know,” he said flatly. “But I don’t live 
here. Just stopping at a hotel down the 
street.” 

Then before the librarian could explain 
further, the anxious one wheeled around and 
called back: “Wait a second. I'll get a more 
expensive book.” 


“But, please, just a minute,” called the libra- 
rian after him. “You can have any book 
you want. I just thought you wouldn't want 
to put up so much money if it weren't neces- 
sary.” 

The young man stopped, traced his way 
back to the desk, drop ed | his apparent coat of 
mystery and confessed. 

“Yo lady,” he explained, “I’ve used the 
public library all my life, but not in this city. 
It’s this way. Christmas I blew in $50. New 
Year’s eve cost me $25. Tonight I’m going 
on another big party and I’d like to put this 
bill in a safe place where I can’t spend it. I 
thought of my old friend, the library. If 
you'll let me leave it with you I sure will 
appreciate it, and so will the wife. I prob- 
sably won’t want it tomorrow, but I’ll call for 
it the day after. So you will take it now, 
won't you?” And he smiled contagiously. 

So now the library has in its charge this 
$20 bill and the staff is wondering what other 
original ideas for library service the new 
year will bring. 


The Three Rivers, Michigan, Free Public 
Library recently celebrated the 99th anni- 
versary of the founding of school and library 
in Three Rivers with a “Book Banquet.” 
Books were served in proper courses from 
“literary cocktails’ to a dessert of fiction. 
The librarian, Sue I. Silliman, reports that 
the event was a great success. 























































Aviation HEROES OF THE AIR. By Chelsea Fraser. Fifteenth 
a Printing revised to Jan. 1 (March 2)..........ccceeeseeees $2.50 
Economics GOVERNMENT FINANCE. By Jens P. Jensen. (Ready). $3.50 
English HOW WRITERS WRITE. By Conrad, Maugham, and 
others. Edited by Nettie S. Tillett. (March 2)............ $2.00 
YOU DON’T SAY! A Guide to Pronunciation. By Alfred 
EE vc ccvekinkicscccsessehenebetcssebensenee $1.50 
FUNCTIONAL COLLEGE COMPOSITION. By Arthur 
OTE on 0.0.6 64.5. 0-60N 56s cinedWOdb an MD eNSEDO + Hess $2.50 
Fiction DEEP SUMMER. By Gwen Bristow. (March 30).......... $2.00 
OUT OF THIS NETTLE. By Mary Gates. (March 2).... $2.00 
DEATH IN THE LIBRARY. By Philip Ketchum. (Feb.2) $2.00 
AN OFFICIAL SECRET. By Allan Duncan. (April 6).... $2.00 
MARA, By Stoyan Christowe. (March 16)...............0+- $2.00 
Ith FEEDING OUR CHILDREN. By Frank H. Richardson, 
a BD. Qc... cet $1.00 
ist THE WEST IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Dan E. 
aaeeaery Clerk. (Maa UD... .<scdclee ress -ccseresaee Aaalike sic; $3.50 
House and IF YOU’RE GOING TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY. By 
os ogame Thomas H. Grentbde. CAGE 1)... 2. sccccdbccetccies | easecs $2.50 
AS ONE GARDENER TO ANOTHER. By Lucy M. Ellis. 
SOME OS ch ass > sou ethuihe,. < ness oh a $2.50 
Junior KING RICHARD’S SQUIRE. A Tale of Chaucer’s Eng- 
cain land. By Regina Kelly. (Apr. 20)........cccccccsececeees $2.00 
RIDERS OF THE RIO GRANDE. By Glenn Balch 
hme. BOD, ais vec cess se¥ciditecssistciQe der eales ts $2.00 
: THE FIRST YEAR. The Story of the Pilgrims. By 
Juveniles Enid L. Meadowcroft. (March 16).........cecccsccseceess $1.25 
LET’S GIVE A PLAY. By Gertrude S. Buckland. 
COMMS P88 soos co Sicuees dopin'as on. cecad oaks boabelaeee $1.50 
Music A KEY TO THE ART OF MUSIC. By Frank Howes. 
_——— CO DD sch date os cise Cédths aces (cvacoeeaeareescemel $2.00 
iol SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS. Fourth Edition. By 
Sociology Greee 3. Ded, CRAM) 6 ccékc cs csv cucdabuwdsipidewass coca $3.00 
Travel THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. By Laura Thorn- 
—_—_ een CAT: B0e5 55s cevakucccsccinseeumunenesenneses $2.00 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
EES ea 6 Se — Se qo GUE: = 8383+ 
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Marguerite Steen 


Autobiographical sketch of Marguerite Steen, 
author of The Gilt Cage, Dark Duel, 
They That Go Down In Ships, The Re- 
luctant Madonna, Unicorn, The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins, Spider, Stallion, Matador, 
The One-Eyed Moon, The Tavern, Return 
of a Heroine, etc. 


HE idea of condensing my autobiography 

into 750 words nearly caused me a re- 
lapse!—there seemed nothing between a bald 
summary of events and dates and a snapshot 
such as I have written. It starts when the 
wind that screamed across the Castillian pla- 
teau drove the telegraph man in thru our 
great wooden door—built, it would seem, to 
resist a seige. The door was the thing that 
gave us confidence in those days, when the 
advance tides of revolution were lapping at 
our walls. Sometimes it admitted strange 
guests into the little garden: nuns, begging us 
to give sanctuary to their novices; soldiery, 
courteously suspicious; and gossiping poor 
folk, coming for information to those who, 
they wrongly imagined, were better informed 
than themselves. 

On that particular morning we had just 
finished making a cache of the firearms, of 
which the house was full: warned by the 
cook, on her return from the plaza, that there 
was to be a house to house search for arms. 
When the bell rang we thought it was the 
military, but it was the telegraph man, bring- 
ing me the message from Matheson Lang that 
launched me on a new career: “Can we 
dramatize MATADOR for me to play in next 
year? 

A week later I was on my way to Madrid, 
thence by air to Sevilla, to discuss the pre- 
liminaries to production. A sullen atmosphere 
of brooding discontent lay upon Madrid; the 
place seethed with military. When I rushed 
to London, to collaborate on the play, I knew 
I should never see the same Spain again. 

Back to the theatre: out of which Ellen 
Terry had so struggled to keep me, because 
she thought I was temperamentally unfitted 
for it. She failed; I went out on tour for 
three years—1921-1923—with her brother Fred. 
playing in all the old favorites like Sweet Nell 
of Old Drury, The Scarlet Pimpernel and 

enry of Navarre. Ellen admitted she had 
been wrong, but she was glad when I left the 
stage and took seriously to writing. I don’t 
think she ever realized that if I had never 
gone on the stage I should very likely never 
have become a novelist. I needed those thea- 
tre years to ripen my knowledge of people, to 
enlarge the narrow experience of my bour- 
geois home and upbringing. 

Since those days, up to the last three or 
four years, when writing became a full-time 
occupation for me, I have combined never less 
than two or three simultaneous careers! 





MARGUERITE STEEN 


Writing is not a lucrative profession for the 
beginner, and I suffered from the common 
complaint of being a badly-off young woman 
with expensive tastes. I have in turn been a 
kindergarten teacher, dancer, actress, accom- 
panist, lecturer, dramatic producer, private 
governess and “helper” in a sandwich bar; I 
have had the interesting and educative experi- 
ence of being quite penniless, and there have 
been a few bright patches of something near 
opulence. After the war I was so much out 
of sympathy with the general trend of opinion 
in England that I spent as much time as 
possible abroad: at first in Paris, and during 
the last five years, in Spain, which has come 
to be the country of my adoption. 

Born in the Victorian twilight (I can just 
remember being lifted out of my cot to listen 
to the cheering over the relief of Ladysmith), 
the rich prodigality of the Edwardian reign, 
the dark drama of the war years (when a 
young friend of mine spent the time between 
the air-raid warnings and the arrival of the 
Zeppelins threading ribbons into her lingerie, 
because, she said, it was her ambition to be a 
well-dressed corpse), the post-war complica- 
tions—a rather dreary period which broke for 
a few short months into the glittering promise 
of an Edwardian revival, and closed in what 
the greater part of this country regards as a 
tragedy—all left their various impressions 
upon my work. They are wonderful years for 
a novelist to have lived thru: I am grate- 
ful for the experiences they have brought me. 
The best one can wish for is an utterly full 
life. Now, as I sit and watch the actors 
bringing my characters to life, I look forward 
to the next thing; I wonder what that will be? 
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“Pm Looking 
FOR A 


BOOK” 


By AMY LOVEMAN 


Associate Editor of The Saturday Review 





A delightful companion book to general reading, filled with lists for suggested excursions 
into a hundred literary fields, both for the student or individual reader and the club or 
group that is planning a reading course or program on special topics. 


“A valuable adjunct to any reference library . . . intended definitely for the use of librarians 
and all others whose work has to do with books.”—Epwin Francis Epcett in The Boston 





Transcript. 


ANNAPOLIS: 
Anne Arundel’s Town 


By William Oliver Stevens 


Author of “NANTUCKET: The Far-Away 
Island.” 


The engaging picture of one of the most 
interesting cities in America—its history, 
architecture, famous characters, and the 
Naval Academy, the latter completely de- 
scribed. Over 60 illustrations. $3.00 


DISCOVERING SOUTH 
AMERICA 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


Supplies the growing demand for up-to-the- 
minute information on South American 
countries, including brief history, physical 
details, cities and scenic attractions, indus- 
tries and exports, transportation, etc. 
Packed with facts for tourist and business- 
man alike. 32 pictures. $3.00 


AWAY TO P. Q. 


A Gay Journey to the Province of Quebec 
By Gordon Brinley 


The author and artist of “Away to the 
Gaspe” tour the north bank of the St. Law- 
rence, including Tadoussac. Many pictures 
by Putnam Brinley. 


360 pages. With index. $2.50 


THE NEGRO GENIUS 
By Benjamin Brawley 


A completely new appraisal of the extent 
and significance of the American negro 
genius, as evident in individual achievements 
in literature, music, drama, and other fine 


arts. $2.50 


AMERICAN PATRIOTIC 
PLAYS 
Selected by A. P. Sanford 


Sixteen plays, of particular use during the 
150th anniversary celebrations of the Con- 
stitution. Useful to librarians, teachers, 
church and civic leaders, etc. $2.00 


THE BOOK OF CRAFTSMEN 
By Marjorie Bruce 


The story of man’s handiwork through the 
ages, from classic times and earlier to the 
present: pottery, metal and woodwork; 
weaving; the tailor, baker and cook; leather; 
furniture, weapons, etc. 5 colored plates 
and 188 drawings. $2.75 


DODD, MEAD & CO, 449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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John Tunis 


In reply to our request for his autobiog- 
raphy Mr. Tunis sent what follows. He con- 
fesses that he was born on December 7, 1889. 
But let him speak: “Death, imminent unless I 
sell something soon because I carry so damn 
much insurance. Uneducated at Harvard, de- 
gree A.B. That means At Bat, and refers to 
my record in books, which is to date, three, 
no hits, no runs and a good many errors. 
Been writing sports and other things too 
numerous to mention since 1920. Married a 
Vassar girl in 1918, same wife, same home, 
same mortgage right this minute.” 


OHN R. TUNIS was born in a log cabin 

on the sunny side of Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, just before the turn of the century and 
just before Beacon turns into Commonwealth 
Avenue. The R in his name stands for 
‘Amateur-Lover.’ He rose to greet me, a 
clean limbed young American with a chest like 
a beetle. “Tunis?” I asked. “Tunis in on 
station WEAF,” he replied, for he has a 
pawky Gallic wit though he is often sober. 
There was something in his whimsical smirk 
which made me realize that I was in the 
presence of the man who revolutionized tennis 
by making the balls round, instead of oblong 
as they were in the days of Big Dough and 
Little Dough. Asked to reminisce, Tunis— 
for he prefers to be called Tunis although his 
real name is Max Schmeling, said: 

“Tt was during the blizzard of Naughty 
Seven. I happened to be captain of the Har- 
vard eleven. I was also captain of the Yale 
team and more than once saved the game for 
the Crimson by tackling myself on my own 
six inch line. We were playing Princeton, 
and the score stood 116 to 115 for the Bengals. 
There was less than an hour to play—we 
played from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. in those days— 
and the situation was desperate. I passed to 
Trumbull who fumbled and Poe fell on the 
ball, but Longfellow got it away from him 
with a crotch and cross buttocks hold. The 
spheroid dribbled into the Wellesley cheering 
section where I fell on the ball, and then like 
a flash of molasses passed to P. Withington 
who passed to T. Withington, who passed to 
Kelley who passed out. Mrs. Simpson, who 
was playing for Princeton that year under the 
name of Louisa May Alcott, got home a 
snappy signet ring to my chin, but I was not 
daunted. I scooped up the ball and dropping 
back to Harvard Square booted it clean as a 
whistle over the Charles and thru the goal 
posts as cheer on cheer like volleyed thunder 
echoed to the sky. It was en the strength of 
that play that I got a flattering offer from 
Vassar, which because of the many little 
hungry mouths depending on me I could not 
refuse. I would have made the Daisy Chain 
had I not refused to shave my sideburns. 

“T am not ashamed,” Tunis thundered, “of 
the part I played in the War of the Roses. 
It is a canard to say that when I followed 
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Halliburton of Princeton across the Helles- 
pont or maybe it was Hellespont across the 
Halliburton, I used waterwings. I never took 
a dollar from sport, where I could get two.” 


Tunis went to the door, shot a couple of 
amateurs and returned, calmer. Asked what 
he was doing at present, he thought several 
weeks and then replied: “It is a secret that I 
am telling nobody but the A.P., the U.P., and 
Universal Service. I am training Eddie Can- 
tor to lift the Davis Cup. He tried to lift it 
last year but could only raise it a few inches 
If he follows my system I believe he will be 
able to raise it to his lips.” 


MARCH BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Dual selection: Of Mice and Men, by John 
Steinbeck. Covici-Friede 
The Croquet Player, by H. G. Wells. Viking 
Press 
Literary Guild 
Theatre, a 
Doubleday 
, Alternative choice: The Story of Secret Serv- 
ice, by Richard Wilmar Rowan. Doubleday 
Junior Literary Guild 
Ider was: Wagons Westward, by Armstrong 
Sperr inston 


Older girls: Up Creek and Down Creek, by 
Esther Greenacre Hall. Random House 
Intermediate group: Umi, by Robert Lee 
Eskridge. Winston 
Primary group: Henner’s Lydia, by Marguerite 
de Angeli. Doubleday 
Catholic Book Club 
fe of Jesus, by Francois Mauriac. Longmans 
February choice: A Flower for Sign, by Louis 
Stancourt. Macmillan 
Book Union (February choice) 
Man’s orldly Goods, by Leo Huberman. 
Harper 


novel, by Somerset Maugham. 
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NEW Spring... 
JUNIOR PRESS BOOKS 


JOCKO 
By Dorothy H. Winchell Size 744 x92 $1.00 
Pictures by Nell Stolp Smock 

Jocko is a very amusing monkey who gets into much mischief. His 

exploits are told in very simple prose for the pre-school and girl. 

are but two or three lines of text to each full page picture. The 

small boy or girl can follow the story from the pictures and easily learn 
the words. Gaily illustrated in full color and black and white. 

Publication date, March 15 


PECOS BILL—The Greatest Cowboy of All Time 
By James Cloyd Bowman 300 p. size 6x 834 $2.50 
Pictured by Laura Bannon 


Pecos Bill is the Paul Bunyan of the Southwest cattle ranges. His mar- 
velous exploits, his deeds of daring, his fabulous strength and ability are 
all talked about to this day by cowboys while riding the ranges and 
around the campfires. Publication date, May | 





























LITTLE ELEPHANT CATCHES CHEEKY, A Prairie Dog 
COLD By Josephine Sanger Lau 
By Heluiz Washburne Pictured by Kurt Wiese 


1 ! 

Pictured by Jean McConnell Size 7/4 x 9/2 $1.50 
Si 71 9! $1.00 Cheeky is a cunning prairie dog. He is first shown 

ze 7% x 9/2 ‘ in a regular prairie dog town. Later he is taken by 

Infectious humor for the younger group. Any boy @ rancher to become the pet of his daughter. He has 
or girl up to eight or nine years will chuckle over many experiences and into much mischief (all 
the antics of Little Elephant and his troubles with actual happenings). Still later Cheeky returns to his 
a cold. Fully illustrated with wash drawings in mative habitat and finally becomes the mayor of 
color. Publication date, March 15 prairie dog town. Publication date, March 15 























FLYING THE STATES 

By Lt. Colonel George R. Hutchinson 300 pages, size 6 x 83% $2.00 
Illustrated with photographs 

The famous Flying Family cover the 48 states in their “home in the sky.” Here is live, pulsating, exciting 

history in the making. Very few aviators are as well known as the famous Flying Hutchinsons—a young man, 

his wife and two children who practically live in the air. 

FLYING THE STATES (the title is tentative) is actual present-day history but it is as exciting as any 

romantic novel or any dream adventure of Jules Verne or H. G. Wells. It is for all a and all peoples. 

Publication date, June | 










KEES—and KEES AND KLEINTJE | HANS CHRISTIAN of Elsinore 
Both books written by Marian King By Eva M. Kristoffersen 


and pictured by Elizabeth Enright Pictured by ey re $2.00 
$1.50 each | tans Christian lives in the city of Elsinore in Den- 
mark. His great ambition is to play the flute in the 
These two famous Dutch classics are now to be King’s Guard. He goes to Copenhagen on a birth- 
published together at a reduced price. KEES was day trip and actually meets the king and plays his 
formerly published by Harper & Brothers at $2.50. flute for him. This a the start of many ex- 



















KEES AND KLEINTJE was published by us at $2. citing adventures for ans an. Present-day 
Both books are established favorites. Speclal—two | jife, customs and habits of Denmark are faithfully 
volumes sold in sets only at $2.75 a set. portrayed by the author who lived for many years in 






Publication date, May |! this colorful country. Publication date, June | 
FIRECRACKER, The Wild Bronco 
By M. and C. W. Gauss Size 744 x92 $1.00 


Firecracker was a wild bronco who was captured and taken to a rodeo. 
He was offered as a a-- = i — = yo te 4 = a 

of a bu ronco from e horse’s int of ew. 
— ” Publication date, Match 15 


MARCOS, A Mountain Boy of Mexico 
By Melicent Humason Lee Size 8x10 $2.00 
Pictured by Berta and Elmer Hader 


Marcos is a quaint Zapotec mountain Indian boy. He leaves his moun- 
tain home and goes to the city below in order to earn money for a 
team of oxen for his father. A thoroughly ag ms story, beautifully 
told. ublication date, June | 


Albert Whitman & Company 
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Carl Carmer 


ARL CARMER was born in Cortland, 
New York, on October 16, 1893. His 
ancestral home was in the nearby town of 
Dryden. He is a descendant of two veterans 
of the American Revolution who came to that 
Tompkins County community early in the 
nineteenth century—Isaac Carmer, whose for- 
bears were Holland Dutch, and Edward Gris- 
wold whose immediate ancestors came from 
Kenilworth, England. Most of the first five 
years of his life were spent in the town of 
Dansville, not far from Genesee where his 
parents now reside. His father, Willis Gris- 
wold Carmer, was a superintendent of schools, 
and his mother, previous to her marriage, was 
a school teacher. 

In 1900 the Carmer family moved to Albion, 
New York, where the author says he learned 
two of the three R’s, but “absolutely no Rith- 
metic.” He is far more proud of the fact 
that by diligent apple-picking he earned him- 
self a good fiddle which he learned to play. 
He has not forgotten how, either, for up to 
this very day he struts up and down his long 
living room playing old sob ballads on the 
violin. 

After his graduation from Albion High 
School Carl Carmer entered Hamilton College 
of which his father, an uncle, and a cousin 
were alumni. There his literarv efforts 
brought him a prize for a Junior Essay and 
the Associate Editorship of the Hamilton 
Literary Magazine, while his rather long legs 
brought him the limited distinction of being 
the fastest Hamilton College half-miler of his 
time. 

After securing a Master of Arts degree in 
English Literature from Harvard College in 
1915 he obtained a position as Instructor in 
English at Svracuse University and grew a 
moustache (bright red) in order to look older 
than his students. A year later he became an 
Instructor at the University of Rochester 
where the Great War interrupted his career 
as a teacher. 

Enlisted as a private of infantry at Camp 
Dix, New Jersev. he was soon transferred to 
Camp Jackson, South Carolina, where he was 
commissioned Second Lieutenant of Field 
Artillery and sent to Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
There. having completed the advanced course 
in Field Gunnery, he was promoted to a first 
lieutenancy and made an Instructor in Field 
Gunnery. 

The war over. Carl Carmer spent a semester 
as head of the Department of Public Speaking 
at Hamilton College before returning to the 
University of Rochester as Assistant Profes- 
sor of English. He was one of the founders 
and the first nresident of the Rochester Poetry 
Society, a still flourishing organization. 

In 1921 he received an appointment as Asso- 
ciate Professor of English at the University 
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of Alabama in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, where he 
spent the next six years, being promoted to a 
full professorship in 1923. During these years 
he studied Alabama folklore and collected the 
stcries which he later told in the verse of 
Deep South and in the prose of Stars Fell On 
Alabama. 

The desire to give up teaching for writing 
became so strong that he finally left the Uni- 
versity of Alabama to become a columnist on 
the New Orleans Jtem-Tribune. The year he 
spent in New Orleans was the year he met 
Elizabeth Black, artist, whom he subsequently 
married. 

In the summer of 1928 Carl Carmer came 
to New York City where he became Assistant 
Editor of Vanity Fair. Soon after that Farrar 
and Rinehart published Deep South, a collec- 
tion of grotesque narratives out of Alabama 
backgrounds. Then for four years he was 
Associate Editor of Theatre Arts Monthly 
and wrote a great deal about the theatre. In 
1933 ill health forced him to stop office work, 
and during that enforced rest he wrote Stars 
Fell on Alabama. His publishers liked it, but 
were in despair as to how to classify it and 
how to advertise it. They knew it wouldn’t 
sell. But it was chosen by the Book of the 
Month Club and became famous. Just two 
years later appeared his Listen for a Lone- 
some Drum, a New York State Chronicle. He 
is now at work on his first novel. 

Carl Carmer is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Psi Upsilon, P.E.N., and The Plavers 
He lives in New York City. 











ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVE! 


Contributions to the 


Art of Music 


in America 
by the Music Industries of 
Boston (1640 to 1936) 


By CHRISTINE M. AYARS 


340pp. Cloth Ill. Postpaid $5.75 


A decidedly readable, yet factually accu- 
rate and informative account of the 
pioneer efforts, inventions and other activi- 
ties and influences of these industries with 
descriptions and locations of some of their 
instruments. 


This book will be a valuable addition 
to the music shelves of all libraries and 
of interest especially to professional and 
amateur musicians, music educators, pub- 
lishers, engravers and printers. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 








Index to 
Vocations 


Compiled by 
Willodeen Price & Zelma F. Ticen 


106 p. Cloth Postpaid $1.25 

Under 1,830 career headings the con- 
tents of one hundred and fifteen im- 
portant books dealing with vocations are 


carefully indexed. 2d ed. rev. 


Comments on the First Edition 


“You have done a fine piece of 
work in compiling your index. 
Your books and pamphlets are 
well selected and your classifica- 
tion is easy to follow. I find the 
simple alphabetical arrangement 
with plenty of cross references is 
easier for the pupils (and libra- 
rian) to use than a classified list 
based on the census of occupa- 
tions.” 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York City 














For the 
TREASURE 
ROOM 


LEXOL _for 





ANY 
conditioning the leather bindings of their 


librarians are usin 


“‘treasures’’ as well as their less precious vol- 
umes. Above all, LEXOL is safe. Then, it 
is effective in counteracting excessive dryness, 
or moisture, mildew or noxious gases. 


Try a 2 oz. (25¢) can first. Then order the 
larger, more economical cans according to your 
needs. 


LEXOL may be obtained from 


Library Efficiency Corporation 
36 West 20th St., New York City 
THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY 
(Established 1893) 

857 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J. 


Good Leather Deserves Care--use LEX OL 





Nation-wide approval 


Recommended in foremost educational periodicals 


Tue Boox.ist-——Official Journal of the American 

ibrary Association 

STANDARD CATALOG FoR Pusiic Lisraries 

Tue Boox Review Dicsst 

Witson BULLETIN FoR LIBRARIANS 

Liprary JOURNAL 

Speciat Liprarizs Direcrory 

STranvarp CaTALoG For HicH ScHoot Lisraries 

Tue Textsoox Guiwwe—Textbook authority The 
Baker & Taylor Co. 

Mopern Business Epucation—Official Journal 
of the Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Onto Scnoots—Official Journal of the Ohio 
Education Association 

Tue PitrspurGH ACCOUNTANT 

Tue CatHoiic TrisuNne 

New Jersey Lisrary BuLitetiIn—Official Jour- 
nal of N. J. State Library Commission 

Boarp or Epucation, Lib’y Commission, Detroit 


Used in all Branches of the 
CLEVELAND Pustic Lisprary 
Boston Pusiic Liprary 
PHILADELPHIA Pus Lic LIBRARY 
Wasnuincron, D. C., Pusiic Liprary 


FILING Theory and Practice 


Fifth Edition By Brown 
Purchased by Libraries All Over the World 
CAN BE ORDERED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER 
Published by 


N. E. H. HUBBARD & CO., Inc. 
150 Nassau STREET New York, N. Y. 
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LIFFORD ODETS, Broadway's most ex- 

citing new playwright (now lent, perhaps 
lost, to Hollywood), was born in Philadelphia 
in 1906. His childhood was spent in the 
Bronx, New York City, which provides the 
scene for his two full-length plays, Paradise 
Lost and Awake and Sing! The title of the 
latter is from the Biblical verse read by one 
of its characters: “Awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in the dust.” 


Odets left Morris high school without a 
diploma, and toiled variously on radio pro- 
grams as announcer, maker of sound effects, 
and gag writer. During this period the family 
returned to Philadelphia. Odets’ work at his 
typewriter far into the night worried his 
mother and so incensed his father that one 
night he smashed the machine—but soon he 
bought his son a new one. 

In 1923, after five years acting in stock 
companies, Odets got a job with the Theatre 
Guild, and when the Group Theatre was 
started by some members of the Guild com- 
pany he was one of thirty actors chosen to 
work with them. Awake and Sing and two 
one-act plays, Waiting for Lefty (based on 
the New York taxi-drivers’ strike of 1934) 
and Till the Day I Die (a drama of Nazi 
Germany) were all produced on Broadway in 
the winter of 1935. He had a part in Waiting 
for Lefty. 

The Group Theatre was to have produced a 
new Odets play this winter, but a Hollywood 
job interfered with the completion of it. The 
scenario for the motion picture The General 
Died at Dawn was written by Odets. 

He considers himself a realist. He wants 
to show the theatre-going world the plight of 
the people with insufficient advantages; he 
wants to picture the desperation of the unem- 
ployed, and to ask his audiences what they are 
going to do about it. In an interview he said: 
“All plays, just like all literature and drama, 
are essentially propaganda of one sort of 
another. All creative endeavor, from the 
Homeric sagas down to the films of Maurice 
Chevalier, exists to recommend some special- 
ized type of conduct or life. 

“My problem and business in the world is 
to present truth dramatically, appealingly, and 
entertainingly. People want an evening of ac- 
tion and excitement and entertainment if they 
pay money to go to the theatre, and that’s 
what I aim to give them. The presentation 
of truth without any editorialization is the 
most revolutionary thing in the world. The 
moment you color your facts or distort or ex- 
aggerate them you lose your hold on other 
people’s sympathies.” 

If he tires of being bracketed with Chekhov, 
he must blame himself, for he invited it when 
he said: “Our confused middle-class today, 
which dares little, is dangerously similar to 
Chekhov’s people. Which is why the people 
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CLIFFORD ODETS 


in Awake and Sing! and Paradise Lost (pat 
ticularly the latter) have what is called a 
‘Chekhovian’ quality.” 

Odets likes to spend his mornings sleeping, 
his afternoons playing symphonies—especially 
Beethoven’s—on the phonograph, and _ his 
nights at his work. On January 9, 1937 he and 
Luise Rainer, twenty-five year old Viennese 
actress, were married in Brentwood, Califor- 
nia. On January 25, Miss Rainer’s perform- 
ance in “The Great Ziegfeld” was awarded 
the New York Film Critics prize for the best 
performance of 1936 by a motion picture ac- 
tress. 


Contest for WPA Writers 


Sinclair Lewis, whose Jt Can’t Happen Here 
is now being produced by the Federal Theatre 
Project; Harry Scherman, president of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, and Lewis Gannett, 
author and critic, will act as judges in a 
nation-wide contest under the auspices of the 
magazine Story for the best piece of prose 
writing by an author who has at any time 
been engaged on the WPA Writers’ Project. 
A five hundred dollar award and a one 
hundred dollar award, exclusive of any 
possible book royalty payments, will be made 
for the winning manuscripts, which may be 
either fiction or non-fiction, and of any length. 
The contest will close September 1, 1937. 
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Campaigning for a Library Addition 


By Alice L. Jewett * 





By voting the Bond Issue of $165,000 on 
December 8 Mount Vernon will receive 
from the Federal Goverment 


A gift of $135,000 to 

Modernize the present Library Building 

Build a much needed addition 

Provide work for local men at Union Wages 
The TRUSTEES of the Library submit to the City of Mount Ver- 
non this splendid opportunity tor improved library facilities and 
wrge those who wish to maintain the high standard of library 


service in Mount Vernon to vote YES in the referendum on 
December 8. 


BOARD OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
MRS. HERBERT L. BAKER 
DR. ROBERT T. HILL 
MR. j. 0. M. VAN TASSEL 


MR. ADDISON 8B. SCOVILLE 
MRS. CEORCE S. HARRAL 











NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT 


OUNT VERNONITES have never 
had to be urged to use their public 
library. The problem in the recent cam- 
paign for the addition to the building 
was to make the large reading public 
realize that the need actually existed. 
The spacious-looking attractive inter- 
ior with its high ceilings deceives the 
leisurely reader who drops in during 
morning hours to exchange his books, 
and he fails to take note of the crowded 
shelves, the various floor levels and the 
inconvenient arrangement of rooms 
which put upon the library staff so many 
unnecessary burdens and slow up serv- 
ice to the public during busy hours. 
We know that only a few of the more 
serious readers, who spend hours in the 
library doing research work and using 
materials shelved in various parts of the 
building realized the need; children, 
who waited on line in the rain and cold, 
certainly knew that something was 


* Librarian, Public Library, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


wrong. But the casual reader had to 
be told. 

So, on November 4, when the Board 
of Education announced the acceptance 
of a grant of $135,000 toward the cost 
of remodeling and enlarging the present 
library building, the library was faced 
with the problem of placing its needs 
clearly before the people of Mount 
Vernon. 

The grant, 45 per cent of the esti- 
mated cost, was to come from the Fed- 
eral Government, but only on condition 
that the city could raise $165,000. The 
question of whether the taxpayers would 
approve a bond issue to this amount was 
to be voted on in a school election De- 
cember 8. And right here was the big 
problem. 

Two PWA projects, sponsored by the 
Board of Education, one for a new 
building and one for an addition to 
another school, were approved by the 
voters in a school election last May. But 
in common with other cities, Mount 
Vernon is becoming increasingly tax 
conscious. Opposition to any improve- 
ment is becoming more and more organ- 
ized and since the city government can 
approve projects without submitting 
them to the vote of the taxpayers while 
improvements to the schools and public 
library must be submitted to a referen- 
dum vote, the efforts of the organized 
groups are redoubled against Board of 
Education projects. It was thus apparent 
that the library stood little chance of 
success in the referendum without a 
carefully planned campaign. Therefore, 
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it was decided that the good work should 
proceed quietly within the library and 
among the library’s friends until near 
election day in order to run as little 
risk as possible of starting organized 
opposition. 

The Mount Vernon library has no 
publicity assistant. As a vigorous cam- 
paign was necessary, Eleanor Tanzer, a 
local graduate of the Columbia School 
of Journalism, with experience in pub- 
licity work, was engaged to run the 
campaign. Miss Tanzer had excellent 
background for the work, having a first- 
hand knowledge of Mount Vernon as 
well as of the library. The library staff 
gave her able assistance. The prospect 
of new workrooms, larger reading 
rooms, adequate shelving, book stacks, 
space for suitable equipment, and proper 
lighting, put new vigor into the staff, 
and hitherto undiscovered talents cropped 
out at every turn. A page turned into 
an artist, a secretary into a photographer, 
a reference librarian into an advertiser. 

Thruout the five weeks preceding the 
referendum, mimeographed fliers with 
appropriate messages were distributed, 
at Parent Teachers Association meetings, 
and in books circulated from the library 
and from the Bookmobile, which serves 
Mount Vernon’s outlying sections. The 
first, headed “Long-deferred addition in 
prospect,” was a brief statement of the 
facts, giving the amount of the bond 
issue and of the government grant, and 
the date of the referendum. Another, 
in bright orange, was used in the high 
school room and inserted at the circula- 
tion desk in high school books. It asked, 
“Are you reading this book standing 
up? Are you sittiig on the arm of a 
friend’s chair? Or are you lucky enough 
to have one of the sixteen chairs in 
the High School room?” It promised 
a larger room if parents voted yes De- 
cember 8. 

Another flier, distributed in adult 
books, started, ‘““We hope you are reading 
this book in a better light than you would 
have at the library,” and explained how 
very much below present standards of 
illumination the library lighting is. 


Another stated the qualifications for vot- 
ing, one was a booklet of a series of 
variously colored sheets containing ap- 
plied fairy tales, and one folder ex- 
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plained the “financial aspects,” telling 
the cost to the taxpayer, the estimated 
cost of maintaining the new building, 
and the advantages of accepting the 
much needed addition at practically half 
price. 

Most popular of the mimeographed 
material were children’s book marks, a 
new one each week, with appropriate 
verses and sketches to amuse the young 
readers, and reminders of the date of 
the election for the parents. 

Two days before the registration 
period ended, a book mark reminder 
was placed in all adult books and at the 
end of the period, before the election, 
a reminder to vote YES was distributed. 

All this material was prepared in the 
most economical way possible. A uni- 
form size, 434” x7”, was adopted for all 
of the fliers and the library carpenter 
made display trays with five sections, 
copied from the illustration in Ward’s 
Publicity for Public Libraries, p. 152, 
for the various public desks. Colored 
mimeograph paper was purchased and 
two staff members became layout ex- 
perts, devising the best way to get two 
or three copies to a sheet so that no 
paper would be wasted and time would 
be saved in running the machine. Colors 
were used in rotation so that each new 
flier would attract attention. 

Several times a day, the page who be- 
came an artist would burst into the office 
with a new poster idea. All posters were 
done on tangerine colored poster board, 
and ranged in subject matter from the 
one on the piano in the art room, read- 
ing—‘This piano belongs in the new as- 
sembly room. Help to move it there”— 
to one calling attention to the uneven 
heating system, showing a man freezing 
in one part of the building while another 
was perspiring in a different room. Ideas 
came from all members of the staff, but 
most of them were carried out by the 
page, who did them in his spare moments, 
between sorting books and running 
errands. Occasionally he returned, as did 
other staff members, for an extra eve- 
ning’s work on his own time. 

Photographs of the library building, 
the crowded shelves, the poor lighting, 
the many floor levels, the long waiting 
lines, and other bad conditions were 
taken by a local photographer. Some 
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INFORMATION DESK AT MOUNT VERNON LIBRARY 


Where citizens learned of the library’s need and were provided with registration 
blanks, if needed, for the vote on the bond issue. 


of these were used in newspapers, some 
were posted on the bulletin board, and 
all were made into slides for a stereopti- 
can machine. During the last two weeks 
of the campaign an automatic projector 
was rented and put in a conspicuous 
place. A sign above the slides read, 
“Thirty-eight reasons for supporting the 
library bond issue.” 

An information desk, to which the 
public was directed by a large arrow at 
the entrance, was set up near the cir- 
culation desk in front of the multi- 
leaved bulletin board which was practi- 
cally given over to the campaign. At the 
desk were literature, plans of the pro- 
posed new building. and a map showing 
voting districts. A telephone on the 
desk was used to call the Board of 
Education to find out whether nrospec- 
tive voters were already on the poll list 
or had to register. Registration blanks 





were filled out at the desk and sent 
daily to the Board of Education office 
to be added to the poll lists. 

People who asked for information 
were invited to make a tour of the 
building, to see for themselves the dark, 
ill-ventilated workrooms, to walk the 
many flights of steps, and to examine 
the dilapidated shelves which serve as 
stacks. A sign near the projector also 
invited people to tour the building. 

The bulletin board, each leaf neatly 
labeled in the tangerine colored poster 
board, exhibited material of all kinds: 
photographs, letters from prominent li- 
brarians emphasizing the need for a new 
building, letters from influential citizens, 
clippings from the local press, plans, 
the architect’s sketch of the new build- 
ing, charts showing the increase in cir- 
culation and population, and samples of 
the campaign literature. 
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Publicity outside the library included 
talks before parent teachers organiza- 
tions, civic groups, and church groups, 
releases to the local papers and maga- 
zines, distribution of posters to stores, 
and individual contacts. Friends of the 
Library were contacted and urged to 
vote and get their friends to vote. Repre- 
sentatives of labor unions whose mem- 
bers would get jobs if the bond issue 
went thru, were also asked to speak to 
their members and cooperated in many 


ways. 

The only daily paper in the city was 
opposed to the bond issue, as it is op- 
posed to all spending no matter how 
worth while. Several editorials telling 
voters to vote “no” were printed, articles 
supplied by the library were cut, and 
one describing plans and the layout ot 
the new building, for which the editor 
had asked early in the campaign, was 
not used at all. 

Two weeklies, however, one an Italian 
paper, came out definitely for the addi- 
tion and used all material sent them, 
several with Miss Tanzer’s by-line. 
Many friends wrote letters urging ap- 
proval, some in answer to letters in 
opposition. A member of the Board of 
Education, who writes a column in Eng- 
lish for the Italian paper, devoted his 
entire space in the issue published dur- 
ing the first week of the campaign to a 
strong plea for the library addition. This 
was reprinted at the library for distribu- 
tion. The last few days before the elec- 
tion a dignified public notice was inserted 
in each of the four papers, the same 
one in each paper. 

A school election in Mount Vernon 
never draws crowds. Opponents feel 
that the matter will pass anyway, so 
“why should they bother to vote?” 
Proponents feel the same. In a city of 
65,000, with 20,000 eligible to vote in 
school elections, 1169 ballots were cast. 
This number is greater than usual, and 


was probably due to the pressure brought 


by publicity and the library staff in urg- 
ing their families and friends to vote. 

The bond issue was passed by seven- 
teen votes. 

Next year at this time the staff will 
have adequate workrooms, the public 
will have better service, lighting will be 
correct, heating will be even, children 
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We know we're goops 

When we push in line 

And pull and crowd 
and fight. 

Please give us room 

In which to stand 

We want to be polite. 





If all parents vote 
YES on the Bond Issue 
children will have a 
big enough room so they 
won't have to push. 


MOUNT VERNON PUBLIC LIBR..RY 
Mount Vernon, New York 











BOOK MARK 


will have larger rooms. The library 
will be adequate to serve the needs and 
demands of Mount Vernon comfortably, 
efficiently, and economically instead of 
awkwardly, expensively, and unsatisfac- 
torily. 

Thruout the campaign very few op- 
ponents objected to the library addition. 
They just didn’t believe it was worth a 
rise in taxes. Many votes were changed 
when the literature telling of conditions 
was read, when tours of the building 
were made, when people realized how 
small the added taxation would be, com- 
pared with the library’s needs. 








A Reference Librarian Goes Back to School 
By Jessie Douglas Wilford * 


HEN Henry Adams visited the 

World’s Fair in Chicago, his 
friend, Samuel Pierpoint Langley, fa- 
mous astronomer and pioneer in aviation 
experiments, was showing him the me- 
chanical exhibits. 

“We are on the eve of the 20th cen- 
tury, yet the education most of us re- 
ceive belongs to the 18th,” remarked 
Adams. “What connection have I with 
these marvels you are showing me? 
Harvard has not taught me to admire 
them. I am supposed to admire art and 
the classics. And a horse pleases me.” 
(It affords us an unholy glee to point 
out to you that Mr. Adams did not men- 
tion buggies. Probably a victoria was 
more in his line.) But he continued “As 
for your motor, Langley, I can’t help 
admiring it.” 

The same type of admiration aroused 
in Mr. Adams by the motor, was 
aroused by the 20th century high school 
students who flocked to the reference 
desk of the Thomas Crane Public Li- 
brary in Quincy, and made their wants 
and wishes known to one whose educa- 
tion was decidedly of the 19th century 
tradition. 

While | admired those students and 
wished to be of real and practical serv- 
ice to them, I realized that there was a 
vast difference between present day 
methods and the methods of even the 
most progressive schools of the gay 
‘nineties. I realized that the better 
schools have abandoned excessive re- 
liance on text-books whose contents are 
necessarily so restricted. I knew that 
pupils should be provided with “a rich 
and wide variety of instructional mate- 
rial” and that some of the pupils of our 
local schools were getting that material 
from their school library. Others were 
coming to the Thomas Crane Public 
Library, either in the evening when the 
school library was closed or in the after- 
noon when it was full to overflowing. 
I felt that the pupils who needed the 
most assistance were unfortunately those 
who came to the public library in the 


evening. I felt that in order to make 
that assistance really more worth while 
I should find out just what was ex- 
pected of them. So I asked permission 
to visit the Quincy Central High School 
for a week to attend the classes in Prob- 
lems of Democracy. 

Their library periods I spent in pro- 
found admiration of the school librarian, 
Miss Coulman, in her various capacities 
of executive, counselor, critic, superviser 
and friend—the personification of the 
ideal school librarian whom John Carr 
Duff described as “the patient woman 
who never runs out of smiles and has 
something interesting up her sleeve for 
every person in the building.” 

The teachers allowed me to sit at one 
of the desks just as if I had been another 
pupil. Neither pupils, teachers, nor 
visitors were the least bit embarrassed. 
Nobody “showed off.” They just went 
on with the lesson apparently quite in 
their usual manner. 

It had been suggested that when the 
lesson was over I might tell the class 
of material available for the next as- 
signment and invite them to come over 
to see me at the Thomas Crane Public 
Library. I did not wish to do this on 
the occasion of my first visit to a class 
room but felt it might be all right to 
do so on my second. However, as it 
worked out, when each teacher assigned 
the work, he or she asked me—dquite as 
if I were actually another member of 
the class—if I could recall any material 
that had not been mentioned. Some 
times an article in the latest issue of 
some magazine had come to my attention 
that the teacher had not yet seen. Often 
some book was cited by the teacher with 
which I was not familiar. This informal 
interchange of neighborly hints worked 
out very pleasantly. 

It was ever so interesting to observe 
the enthusiasm and earnestness with 
which certain members of each class 
entered into the discussions and the 
great skill and tact combined with in- 


* Reference Librarian, Quincy Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 
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finite patience which the teachers em- 
ployed in bringing out varying shades 
of opinion on all sides of each con- 
troversial question. 

I had heard much and read more 
about studying communism and social- 
ism in the schools of this country. How- 
ever, I recognized that there is a vast 
difference between studying communism 
and socialism and studying about men 
and measures that some one has labeled 
communistic or socialistic. I was not 
prepared to find so many die-hard con- 
servatives getting up in each class to 
express what were undoubtedly sincere 
convictions. 

I remember one class particularly. A 
maiden evidently of Scandinavian ex- 
traction gave an excellent summary of 
the objectives of cooperatives and a 
very comprehensivé statement of their 
achievements—all in a very even voice, 
a calm and dignified manner. It was 
an excellent report and I could see 
nothing in it to get excited about. But 
the lad who popped up to assail the 
whole cooperative idea launched into a 
fiery denunciation in which he aired 
views dipped from a far more conserva- 
tive dye-pot than those which colored 
our ideas even back in the gay ’nineties. 
The fair-haired maiden defended her 
statements—at the teacher’s request— 
with never so much as a ripple of anger 
in voice or manner. But only the bell 
at the end of the period quenched the 
fiery conservative. Another teacher 
with whom I talked over this episode 
averred that it is ever the conservative 
youth who is most vehement. 

I visited a class made up of boys who 
had wished to leave school to learn the 
machinist’s trade. Either opportunities 
for apprentices were lacking, or parental 
influence had been strongly in favor of 
preparation for white-collar jobs so that 
they were still in school. Fortunately 
they were attending classes directed by 
a man thoroly in sympathy with the boys 
and also thoroly conversant with the 
preparation they needed to become in- 
telligent and informed citizens regardless 
of the hue of their collars. As it hap- 
pened, they were discussing installment 
buying. Suffice it to say that I am 
morally certain that no member of that 
class will ever afford an enterprising 
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novelist with material for anything the 
least bit like Josephine Lawrence’s novel, 
If I Have Four Apples! 

Outlines of courses of study guide one 
somewhat, but excellent though they 
may be and thoroly acquainted with 
the subjects though we may think our- 
selves, they are apt to seem dull lifeless 
things to which we are prone to give 
but superficial attention. Visit school 
from day to day for a short time and 
we get the drift of the course and when 
the queer, scattering questions—some- 
times scatter-brained questions—come to 
us, we realize their significance more 
readily and are often able to give a bit 
of additional information to a student 
disposed to linger to discuss the subject 
as a whole or his own particular assign- 
ment. 

For to the members of a reference 
department in a public library come in- 
numerable opportunities for individual 
instruction no longer possible in large 
classes. Often a student will state his 
difficulties to a kindly soul at the refer- 
ence desk in the corner of the public 
library where no supercilious classmate 
can overhear. Sometimes a word or two 
is sufficient. Sometimes it proves to be 
more than sufficient. 

Team work of the library staff is 
quite essential in order to render ade- 
quate service. There is an exceedingly 
pleasant spirit of cooperation among 
our own staff members. When I am 
stumped by questions pertaining to art 
or music I can pass them along to a 
charming young lady who knows all 
about those subjects of which I am so 
woefully ignorant. In fact each member 
of the staff has some special knowledge 
that she is ready to share with her fellow 
workers. 

Several of the younger members of 
our staff served on the school library 
staff while attending high school and 
that tends to strengthen the bond be- 
tween our public schools and our public 
library. 

We are striving to acquire a knowl- 
edge of supervised study, socialized 
recitation, project or unit methods, silent 
reading, exploratory courses, localities 
and the types of people who live in them, 
our own resources as compared to the 

(Continued on page 403) 








Picture Maps 
By Betty ]. Brown 


T is a far cry from the earliest known 

maps of roughly scratched lines on the 
clay tablets of Nineveh to the present day 
picture maps. Disregarding the history of map 
making by early explorers as a graphic proof 
of their discoveries and as an aid to later 
adventurers in the fifteenth century, about 
which material in plenty is available, we ar- 
rive at the beginning of map decoration in 
the 1600’s. Tiny miniature mountains, strange 
people, still stranger animals and chubby 
cherubs importantly puffing out their cheeks 
to represent prevailing winds sprang up in 
maps like mushrooms, lending an added charm 
and quality of design. Therein lies the attrac- 
tion for the casual observer of today whose 
interest may not necessarily be in scientific 
geography but in an artistic form as it has 
been modified for modern presentation. The 
revival of the pictorial map may be laid, 
perhaps, to the twentieth century exploration 
into and over still unknown territory of the 
world plus the popularity of wall paneling 
and decoration exemplified by the map, 
Pirates of the West Indies and Spanish 
Main, designed by Stuart Travis as a wall 
decoration in the early-American smoking 
room on the S. S. “California.” 

Roughly, these pictorial maps may be in- 
cluded within the following types: historical, 
such as the Historical and geographical map 
of the state of Kentucky; literary, such as 
the Booklover’s map of America; commercial, 
such as the Chemical map of America; road 
and city maps with decorative illustrations 
of places and events, such as those published 
by the Sun Oil Company and the Wonder- 
ground map of London Town and the pri- 
marily decorative maps, such as the Maps 
of discovery by N. C. Wyeth. Many of the 
maps are a blend of two or more of these 
types, often combining history and literature, 
etc. So many varieties of treatment exist 
within these maps: if they are humorous, 
nothing is sacred—the observer may see in 
a glance a street corner in Chicago boasting 
of fifty murders, rotund little figures joy- 
fully skiing into space or a very wise looking 
fish teaching the first settlers in the United 
States. 

If the picture map strives to attain artistic 
heights, the result may be an exquisite ex- 
ample of color and execution or a miserable 
failure, and even the picture map produced 
as a form of advertisement may be surprising 
in its accuracy and tastefulness. 

These pictorial maps have been obtained 
from newspapers, magazines, bookshops, pri- 


vate individuals acting as author and pub- 
lisher, commercial companies and institutions 
whose maps are usually discovered by acci- 
dent with only a very few from well known 
firms. Difficulty in locating them is due to 
their being printed in limited editions, lack 
of copyrights in many cases and changing 
distributors; thus, the map sources given in 
the following list cannot be considered as 
final. 


Cataloging and classifying these maps have 
been very much like the work of a trail 
blazer with little precedent to follow and 
vastly exciting in its possibilities. An attempt 
at consistency was made, but both the cata- 
loging and classification are purely arbitrary. 
The individual responsible for the pictorial 
portion of the map has been designated as 
the author and subordinated in the cataloging 
form to the subject and title. 


The following selective list is offered in 
the hope that it may aid others collecting 
like material and stimulate interest in the 
varied possibilities of the use of picture 
maps for library exhibition and teaching pur- 
poses. The collection has been made by Miss 
Ethel M. Fair, director of the New Jersey 


College for Women Library School, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 
B. J. B. 
ALASKA 
Last frontier. By J. Francis Chase. North 
Chicago, Ill. Abbott Laboratories. c1935. 
Free. 16” x 14”, 
‘ Bright red, green and black, very attrac- 
ive, 
Surrounding sea containing interesting 
ship types. 
ASTRONOMY 


Star map with representations of the figures 
and animals in the constellations enters 
with the star magnitudes. By Elizabeth 
Shurtleff. N.Y. Graphic History Assn. $1.65. 
29” x 19%”. 

AVIATION 

Flight of Charles A. Lindbergh from New 
York to Paris in his monoplane ‘‘The Spirit 
of St. Louis’’ on May 20-21, 1927. By Amy 
Drevenstedt. $1.00. 24° x 18%”. 

Blue, green, red and tan. 
Border drawings illustrating Lindbergh's 
preparations, t, goal and return. 

Map of yo *s overland and overseas 
flights. By Ernest Clegg. $2.15. 29” x 49”. 

Advertised in Washington Square Book- 
shop folder. 
BERMUDA 

Bermuda Islands: jie history 
By Elizabeth Shurtle and Helen F. Mac- 
Millen. 87 Mt. Vernon St. Boston, Mass. 
Elizabeth Shurtleff and Helen F. Mac- 
millen. c1930. $1.50. 24” x 35”. 

Published, also, by Graphic History Assn. 
BOOKS 

Map showing the relative speed and cost of 
transportation of from New York 
City to various western points. By Kath- 


leen Voute. 11” x 
119:1998-9. Ap. 


map. 


| nd 
In Publish wre Weekly. 
18, 1931. 
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CHILDREN 
a - < a eve here. By Ruth Ham- 


John y. $2.50. 35” x21”. 
en Dine and green. 
Copyrighted. 
CITIES—Boston 
Map of Boston Common, with surrounding 
streets and adjacent parts of Beacon Hill. 
By Griswold Boston, Little, Brown. 
c1934. $1. "50. 26%” x 20%”. 
Inset key: Directory of historic sites and 
existing points of interest. 
“A eant of four centuries.’ 
CITIES—London 
bet ay map of the London Town. 
y MacDonald Gill. 11 Henrietta St. W.C. 
Bowent Garden, London, Westminster Press. 
Gay in red, green, blue and yellow. 
Locating important buildings and spots 
of interest. 
CITIES—New York 
Pictorial map of New York City, illustrat- 
ing in graphic manner the important points 
of interest, famous buildings, institutions, 
churches and parks of the metropolis: 
also showing the locations of theatres and 
famous Fifth Avenue residences. 22 Wil- 
liam St. N.Y. Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Co. 1926. $1. 12” x 36”. 
Little color, buildings printed 
reproductions. 
CITIES—Paris 
Plan de Paris. Tlonka Karasz. 27 West 
8th St. N.Y. ashington Square Book- 
shop. c1927. $1.65. 36” x 27%”. 
orative map, yg and gayly 
designed in six colors and gol 


in small 


Useful as an actual street guide of 
Paris, listing and locating the principal 
shops, theatres, museums, banks, bars, 


restaurants, etc. 

CITIES—Philadelphia 

Kite view of iladelphia and the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exposition. By 
Edwin Olsen and Blake Clark. Boston, 


Houghton. c1926. $2. 37” x 28%” 
Gay in green, blue, red and yellow. 
Contains “I never see a map ‘ 


by MacKenzie. 
Cartouches of earlier maps and scenes 
of the city and old city seals in the 
border. 
Inset: Ses ui-centennial 
Exposition. 7 x 8”. 
CITIES—Washington 
Map of Washington. 


International 


By Edwin Olsen and 


Blake Clark. Boston, Houghton. $2.15. 
29” x 34”. 
Map of the capital city. 
EDUCATION 


300 years of secondary education in Amer- 
ica, 1635-1935. By Ernest W. Watson; 
historical data furnished by R. D. Mat- 


own 230 Park Ave. N.Y. American Can 
Co. Home Economics Dept. 1935. Free. 
24" x “_ 

k and white. 


iiieten list: Additional high spots in 
the progress of secondary education. 
FOODS 
oe mae of the United States showing the 
oy by each of our states in eey- 

Ing the nation’s larder. By Louis Fanc 

2 North Crawford Ave. Chicago, Great 
Aientio and Pacific Tea Co. c1932. 25c. 
43” x 33”. 

Gayly colored and asouing.- 

Prepared for the A & 
cago World’s Fair, 1933: 
progress. 

Supplementary booklet, Food sources, ac- 
companying the map 

Gastronomic guide to Pine United States. By 
Bernard Corvinus. 12%” x 7”. 

Illustrating ‘‘America Tetineovers a na- 
tive art of woe ag by Sheila Hibben in 
the New York imes Magazine. Je. 4, 

eau a: ic. x Ih f Fr B 
as eo c icon y o ance. y 
Ww. 10" x 9”. 


In Fine 2 , oo York Times Magazine. F. 15, 
1931, p. 9 


P Carnival, Chi- 
a century of 


for Librarians, 


February 1937 


Gastronomic map of England. By W. F. 
White. 8” x 10 

Of the same Gate, but not as entertain- 
ing as the same artist’s Gastronomic icon- 
ography of France. 

lustrating ‘“‘A SS mal s tour around old 
England,”’ %, Denes gee ee in the 
—— York Times agazine. D. 25, 1932, 


p. 8. 

Good earth. By Bernard Corvinus. 104%” x 6”. 

Food products and industries of the United 
States illustrated. In — New York Times 
Magazine. Jl. 30, 1933, p. 

Wine map of the went : the founts 
from which the more famous of the 
neo Spring. By Bernard Corvinus. 


gt ot “New days of glory for the 
wines of the world,”’ by H. I. Brock in 
the New York Times Magazine. D. 10, 
1933, p. 12-13. 

FORMS OF MAP USAGE 


Lost mines and buried treasures of the 


Southwest. Ben Carlton Mead. Dallas, 
ive. Southwest Press. 1930. Free. 


To Sihastrate Dobie’s Coronado’s Children. 

Piteairn’s Island; where the mutineers of 
the “‘Bounty’’ came in the year 1790 
By D. & G. Hauman. 11” x 84%”. 

Black and white lining paper for volume 
of the ‘‘Bounty’’ trilogy; pub. by Little, 
Brown, Boston, 1934. 

This map of the world is drawn according 
to the projection of Gerard Kremer or 
Gerardus Mercator by his good neighbor, 
Hendrik Willem van Loon. 1932. 
20%” x 16%”. 

Reverse side of book jacket of 
Loon’s geo none: pub. by Simon 
Schuster, N.Y. 1932. 

See also chap. 4 of Van Loon’s geog- 
raphy: Maps 

‘opy autographed with an added ship. 
GREAT BRITAIN 

England today and yesterday. By Austin 
Jewell. Chicago, Old Curiosity Shop. 1934. 
$1. 10” x 13%”. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

Island of Hawaii: a cartograph that’s drawn 
to my days and nights of adventure. .. By 
Ruth Taylor White. Honolulu, Hawaii 
Tourist Bureau. 25c per set. 11” x 14%”. 

Available from Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 
225D Bush St. San Francisco 

Four maps in set: Islands of Hawaii, 
Kauai, Maui, Oahu. 


INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA 
Indian episodes of New York State: 


Van 
and 


land 


of the Hodenosaunee. By Robert Grib- 
broek; comp. by Arthur C. Parker, his- 
torian and Mrs. Walter Henricks, cart- 
ographer. Rochester, N.Y. Rochester Mu- 
=. of Arts and Sciences. c1935. $1. 
23%” x 18”. 

Beautifully tinted in tan, terra cotta, 
and blue. 


Margin notes and drawings of interesting 
Indian heads and Indian objects. 
Explanatory booklet accompanying map. 
General John Sullivan’s Indian expedition. 
ne Olmstead Peet. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania we Commission. c1929. 
Free. 21%” x 
Black and oi 


INDUSTRIES 

Chemical map of North America. By Map- 
draft Co. ed. by H. V. Arny and E. L. 
Newcomb. 51 Maiden Lane, N.Y. National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, Commit- 
tee on Education and Research—1i930. 
1930. Free. 534%” x 43%”. 
Colored drawings of the varied phases 
of chemical industries. 
On verso: Index of names of all 
portant U.S.P. and N.F. chemicals. 


Historical map of the United States of 
America representing the development of 
the —- li ft and power industry. 

By 25 Nassau St. N.Y 

Bonboiehe ial Cor 1928. 30” x 42”? 


very effective. 


im- 
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JESUS CHRIST 
Life of Christ; a map of those things which 
are most surely believed among us. By 
Isabella S. Hunter. N.Y. John Day Co. 
$2.50. 24” x 36”. 

“A pictorial record of the life of Christ 
in full detail with supplementary side 
borders picturing events that took place 
in Jerusalem and Galilee. Panels at top 
and bottom picture the Parables.’’ 

Available from Brentano's. 

Copyrighted. 


LABRADOR 
Labrador. By L.H.M. 12%”x1T7 
Depicting the country of Dr. Grenfell’s 
work in a black and white sketch. 
Available from the Grenfell Association, 
1606 Locust St. Phila. Pa. 


LIBRARIES 

County library comes home to the people. 
By Paul M. Paine. Chicago, American 
Library Association, Committee on Library 
Extension. 1927. Free. 24” x 19%”. 

Smaller size, also. 7” x 5%”. 

Dewey decimal map of the United States: 
a guide to library shelves. By Bertine E. 
Weston. N.Y. Bowker. c1935? $1. 
22%” x 30%”. 

Dewey decimal number given for the 
state and its main product or industry. 
LITERATURE 

All Mother Goose panorama. By Luxor 

Price. N.Y. R. R. Bowker. c1923. $2.50. 


“4 x 18”. 
ormerly $7.50 on linen. 

Subdued color tones used in portraying 
the most famous of Mother Goose's celebri- 
ties. 


Ancient map of fairyland. By Bernard Sleigh. 
N.Y. Dutton; 44 Museum St. A. Lon- 
don, Sidgwick and Jackson. $6. 56” x 15”. 

“A new land discovered and mapped out 
in an original manner, showing places and 
characters from Mother Goose, fairy tales 
and mythology.’’ 

Very charming, attracting attention 
wherever it is displayed, among adults 
as well as children. 

Accompanying ‘‘Literary Key’’ made by 
a student in the Wisconsin Library Schocl 
as one of the requirements for the diploma. 


ar” of good stories. By Paul M. Paine. 
2 Euclid Ave. Syracuse, N.Y. F. F. 
Gates. c1930. $1.; key, 15c. 18” x 22”. 


Revised edition. 
LITERATURE—France 


Picture map of France. By Harold Haven 
ag N.Y. R. R. Bowker. cl1929. $2.50. 
25” x 35” 


“French history and literature visualized 
and glorified in bright colors.’ 
Inset: Paris. 


LITERATURE—Great Britain 
Booklover’s map of the British Isles. By 
Paul M. Paine. N.Y. R. R. Bowker. c1927. 
$2.50. 22” x 28”. 

“A picturesque presentation of the locale 
of the great stories of English literature 
from ancient to modern times.’ 

Insets: London; Edinburgh. 

Key index accompanying the map. 

Story map of England. By Egbert G. Jacob- 
son. Chicago, Colortext Publications. $1. 
11” x 15”. 

_ htly colored. 

ew portraits of English personalities 
crcl Caesar to Dickens around the margin. 

Copyrighted. 


LITERATURE—tIreland 


Story map of Ireland. Chicago, Colortext 
Publications. c1935. 35c. 11%” x 15%”. 

“Border design and title decorations 

adapted from Book of Kells and Book 


of MacDurnan, 6th and 10th century Celtic 
illuminated manuscripts.”’ 


Important biographically for tiny inset 
— of statesmen, authors, etc. with 
ates. 
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LITERATURE—Scotland 

Story map of Scotland. Chicago, ae 
Publications. c1935. 35c. 11%” x 
Border of Scottish plaids in ae. 
Important biographically for tiny inset 
heads of statesmen, authors, etc. with 
dates. 

LITERATURE—Spain 


Story map of Spain. By Julio de Diego. 
Chicago, Colortext Publications. c1935. 35c 
15%” x 12”. 

Delicately colored in pastel shades. 

Border of city coats of arms. 

LITERATURE—U.S. 

Booklover’s map of America: 
certain landmarks of literary geography. 
By Paul M. Paine. N.Y. R. R. Bowker. 
c1926. $2.50. 28” x 20%”. 

Inset maps of more 
regions. 

“The most significant books of all periods 
of our literature are located on this map. 
Includes about three hundred references.’’ 

Booklover’s map of America showing certain 
landmarks of Rperaey geography. By Paul 


a chart of 


important literary 


M. Paine. ; Bowker. c1933. 
$2.50. 2814” x 20%”. 
Colorful in tan, blue and orange. 


Revised edition of -the 1926 edition. 
Insets: Birthplace of American litera- 
ture; Alaska. 

Locating the settings of important books. 

Literary map of New Jersey. Moorestown, 
N.J. Moorestown Woman’s Club, Litera- 
ture Dept. c1927. $1. 20” x 27”. 

Orange, green and blue. 
Margin key to the tiny drawings. 

Map of great adventures. By Paul M. 
Paine. N.Y. R. Bowker. c1928. $2.50. 
27%” x 1914”. 

A guiding map to good reading, 
lating for children. 

Map of Sinclair Lewis’ United States 
as it appears in his novels. By George 
Annand; with notes by Carl Van Doren. 
N.Y. Doubleday. Free. 22” x 1614”. 

Tan and black. 
Margin key to the drawings. 


Paul Bunyan’s pictorial map of the 
United States, oe, 9 some of his deeds 
and exploits. By R. Handy. Duluth, 
R. D. Handy. c1935. i. 2814” x 19”. 

Brightly colored, humorous figures. 
“America’s only folk-lore character.”’ 

World of good stories. By Paul M. Paine. 

$1, with index. 16” x 22”. 
English fiction over the world. 


stimu- 


Available from F. F. Gates, 602 Euclid 
Ave. Syracuse, N.Y. 
MUSIC 
Music map of the United States: guide 
map to its sources and history. 49 West 


23d St. N.Y. J. H. H. Muirhead. $5.75. 
26” x 40” 


Available from Brentano's. 
NATIONAL PARKS AND RESERVES 
Yellowstone. By Jo Mora. Carmel, Calif. 
The Jo Mora Maps. c1931. 25c. 20” x 25%”. 
Black and tan. 
Amusing interpretation of all that Yel- 
lowstone offers. 
Yosemite. By Jo Mora. Carmel, Calif. The 
Jo Mora Maps. cl1931. 25c. 20” x 25%”. 
“There is so much of grandeur and 
reverential solemnity to Yosemite that a 
bit of humor may help the better to happily 
reconcile ourselves to the triviality of man. 
Give me the souls who smile at their devo- 
tions! Now, should this light effort, not 
altogether truthful, so not altogether dull, 
afford you a tithe of mirth, I shall feel 
I have added to your reverence’ for 
Yosemite.’’ 
NORTH AMERICA 
Map of America’s 
Paine. N.Y. 
28” x 22”. 
In seven colors. 
“Over two hundred drawings 
to famous and romantic events 
ican history.”’ 


Paul M. 


making. By 
> R. $2.50. 


Bowker. 


referring 
in Amer- 
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OLD HOUSES 
House Beautiful ma 
houses, showing 
other information. By Raymond Pte. 
1930. 17%” x 11 4 
Cover title: Colonial prototypes of House 
veeetiful houses, built in the years 1636- 


Description of houses on back of map. 
no tise to House Beautiful, v. 68, 
1930; comp. in honor of the Tercen- 
tenia ois cebrat ® of the Massachusetts 
‘olony. 
PALESTINE 
Holy Land and adjacent countries and seas. 
By Kaj Klitgaard. N.Y. William Edwin 
Rudge. c1927. 20” x 26”. 


Delicately colored and ar artistic. 
Pamphlet key: Som ine and a Payot 
Picture map of a es Land. arold 
Haven Brown. R. Route: 1928. 

$2.50. 22” x 32”. 

“The caravan trails of ancient and mod- 
ern times, the modern railroads, the route 
of the Israelites from t to Canaan, 
the regions occupied by the Phoenicians, 
and the principal cities are all represented 
in unique methods. 

PRESIDENTS OF THE U.S. 

Presidential \ ®. the United States. 
2342 East 9th St. Cleveland, Ohio, Political 
Pub. Co. 75c-$1. 

PRINTING 

Chart of the history of printing in Europe. 
By R. T. Aitchison. 211 ershing Rd. 
Kansas City, Mo. Grolier Book Shop. c1931. 
$2.50. ee 

Oran green, yellow and tan. 

PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 

Map showing how the P.W.A. program is 
building a ter nation. . H.W. 

Depicting nefits derived from soil con- 
servation and irrigation and the building 
of dams, schools, houses, etc. 

uaa by U.S. Geological Survey. 
Radio map of these United States showing 


of old ee 
eir location, 


WABC and affiliated Columbia stations. 
By Forbell. 485 Madison Ave. N.Y. 
ie Broadcasting System. Free. 


Amusing and 
uses and users of ri 


agvens, = i 
‘liam Daves and Dr 


graphic rendition of the 
adio. 


the pogee of Paul Revere, 
. Prescott, April - 


19, 1775. I. A. Chisholm; arr. and 
by James ~ ©1929. 16” x 10”. 
‘ — and white with red and yellow 
ouc 
Attractive and interesting. 
RED CROSS 


American Junior Red Cross at work. By 
H. M. Rundle. 17th and D Sts. Washington, 
D.C. American Junior Red Cross. 1932. 
Free. 19%” x 29%”. 

Map in contar “showing discoveries and 

settlements in North eri 
Border pictures illustrating activities of 
the Junior Red Cross. 

RUSSIA 
Map of Five Year Plan of the develop- 

ment of Peoples Economy in _ U.S.S.R. 
(Karta Piatiletnogo Plana Razvitia Nazod- 
nogo Khoziestva U.S.S.R.) By V. V. Er- 


makov and T. Kholodny; ed. by Assistant 
Commissar of the Gosplan. vernment 
Printing Office. E. I. Quiring. 1929. $5. 
72” x 56”? 
STAGE 
Steets map of Ss Broadway. By Frank 
. Eaton. 12%” x 
A. eaible page <7 in the Stage, Ja. 19347 
TRANSPORTATION 


Good-natured map of Alaska, showing serv- 
ices offered by “The Alaska Line’ and 
suggesting some of the most interesting 
features of the territory. Pier 2, waatye. 
a ra Steamship Co. c1934. Free. 21” 

Brightly colored and showing railway and 
steamship lines. 
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Good-natured map of the United States, 
i forth e services of the Grey- 
hound Lines and a few principal connect- 
ing bus lines. Cleveland, Greyhound Lines. 
Free. 19%” x 29%”. 

Colorfu i § amusing. 
Copyright 

Locsmbiies a. of the United States: a 
collection of representative types and 

Be ei avid Bowers. 1603 San- 
som St. Phila. Pa. J. L. Smith Co. c1935. 
$2.50. 21144” x 16”. 

Various lines located on the map. 

n containing the well authorized 
drawings of the progress of the steam and 
electric locomotive. 

Southern Pacific lines ... this map, 
in the old style, ‘ndicates Southern Pacific's 
four great routes to the Pacific Coast. 
San Francisco, Southern Pacific Co. c1928. 
25c. 32” x 23”. 

Cartouches in the margin showing his- 


done 


tory of transportation. 
Available from E. W. Clapp, General 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pa- 


cific Co. Dept. 5, San Francisco, Calif. 
TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION 
Authorized map of the second Byrd Antarctic 
oces. By rge Annand. Battle 


Creek, Mich. General Foods Corp. c1934. 
22%” x 17”. 
Pale green and yellow predominating. 


_— ee nk Vi of interest map; 
laware, Virginia, West Vir- 


ginia. "Chicago, Rand McNally. Free. 
Maen list: See the places of interest in 
oko Delaware, irginia and West 


Aveeno f from Sun Oil Co. 1608 Walnut 
* Phila. Pa 

In Road map and historical guide of the 
states listed. 

Copyrighted. 

Histo: aArty S pictorial points of interest map of 
Massachuse ts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 
Chicago, Rand McNally. Free. 27” x 21”. 

Margin list: See the places of interest 
= — sachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
slan 

Ave from Sun Oil Co. 1608 Walnut 
St. Phila. Pa. 

In Sunoco map of New England. 

Copyrighted 

Historical, ictorial Pm of interest map 
of New icago, Rand McNally. 
Free. 21” 

Margin fiat: See the places of 
in New Jersey. 

—— from Sun Oil Co. 1608 Walnut 
St. Phila. Pa. 


In En eonttea’ of New Jersey. 
Histochel tee. 4 ‘ points of interest of 


interest 


Pennsylvania. cago, Rand McNally. 
Free. 21” x 15”. 

n pees, oe the points of interest 
in Pennsylvan 


st, Ph ailable = Sun Oil Co. 1608 Walnut 
In Road map and historical guide: Penn- 


sylvania. 

Copyrighted. 

_ < of discovery: Eastern hemisphere. By 
Wyeth. Washington, D.C. National 
| I Society. c1928. 50c. 18” x 16”. 

— coloring; done in the 16th century 
style 

ssued as a supplement to National Geo- 
graphic but ~—_ — as separate. 

Shows both land and sea routes of ex- 
ppeeets and present-day political bounda- 
ries. 

Two maps in set: 
Western hemisphere. 

UNITED STATES 
A New Yorker’s idea of the United States 
of America. By Daniel K. Wallingford, 
54 Falmouth St. Boston, Mass.  10c. 


9 

i oa tg on yellow paper. 

Another copy on white paper giving 
119 Massachusetts Ave. as the address. 


Eastern hemisphere ; 
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Devastatingly clever conception of the 
United States. 
Conquest of a continent: a pictorial repre- 

sentation of the westward progress of the 
ioneer. By August Kaiser; historian, 
lara Searle Painter; checked for histori- 
cal accuracy by Agnes Larson. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Bureau of Engraving. c1933. $1. 
+ oe Be tas 
Catching the pioneer spirit in its color 
and drawings. : 

Showing territory division, land and 
water routes. 

Border cartouches Our political story. 

Our United States. By Edward Everett Henry. 

27 West 8th St. N.Y. Washington Square 
Bookshop. c1930. $3.15. 35” x 32”. 

Tan and blue predominating 

Depicting mainly products and industries 
Red and blue border cartouches illustrat- 
ing the advance of transportation 

Inset maps of U.S. possessions 


U.S.—Connecticut 
Map of Connecticut: issued in commemoration 
of the state’s Tercentenary, 1635-1935, show- 
ing principal highways and historical refer- 
ences. By John Held Jr. Hartford, Aetna 
peat and Surety Co. cl1935. Free. 23” x 
1 


Margin key to the tiny colored inset 
drawings 
Bright red border, very attractive 


U.S.—Kentucky 
Historical and geographical map of the state 
of Kentucky; ‘‘the dark and bloody ground.’”’ 
By Karl Smith. Louisville, Kentucky, Karl 
Smith. c1933. 22” x 12%”. 
Exquisitively done in ivory and brown 
with touches of color 


U.S.—Maine 
Maine: its recreation and history. By M. C. 

Linscott. Augusta, Me. State Highway Com- 

mission. c1935. Free. 181%” x 27%”. 
Light yellow and blue predominating 
Tiny drawings illustrating sports, prod- 

ucts, animals and historical spots 

wn the folder, Route and pictoral map of 
aine 


U.S.—Massachusetts 
Cape Cod. By Kenneth E. Morang. Hyannis, 
Mass. Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce. 
c1934. Free. 191%” x 19%”. 
On blue paper 
Margin list: Beautiful trips off the main 
highways 
a of Massachusetts, the Old Bay State: a 
picture history map. By Elizabeth Shurtleff. 
29 Christopher St. N.Y. Graphic History 
Assn, c1930. $2. 38” x 26”. 
Available from Brentano’s 


Map of Old Cape Cod... By Coulton Waugh. 
Provincetown, Mass. Ship Model Shop of 
Cape Cod. c1930. $2. 26” x 18%”. 

triking black and white “showing sixty 
old houses and churches which still exist 
and the routes and adventures of the Pil- 
grims with decorative border of shells and 
seamen’s rope-work, also, six of the famous 
ships concerned with historic Cape Cod.”’ 


Pictorial Tercentenary map, 1630-1930: 
Martha’s Vineyard and Elizabeth Islands. 
By Noble. c1930. $1.50. 18” x 12%”. 

Hand tinted with light green and red pre- 
dominating 
Amusing and historical 


U.S.—New Jersey 
Romance map of New Jersey. By Mildred C. 

Green; comp. Leeta Eaton Alward and 
Elizabeth Alward Kilbourne; Josephine Wil- 
helm Wickser, consultant. 219 Phelps Rd. 
Ridgewood, N.J. Romance Map of New 
Jersey. c1935. 50c. 16%” x 22%”. 

Brightly colored 

Margin list of interesting events 


U.S.—New York 
Empire State offers to tourists and vacation- 
ists the greatest variety of attractions in 
America. By Everard A. McAvoy; comp. by 
Bertrand T. Fay. 221 West 57th St. N-Y. 


New York State Hotel Assn. cl1932. Free. 
27%” x 22”. 
Bright yellow and blue 
Inset: New York City and Long Island 
In the folder, New York, the Empire State 


Map of the history of New York. By Paul M. 
Paine and Alexander C. Flick. N.Y. R. R. 
Bowker. 1929. $2. 22” x 30”. 

“Showing the locale of all its places of 
historic significance as well as the location 
of its scenic beauties.”’ ‘ 

Insets: Old New York; Niagara; Two 
great rivers 

Map of the land of the Mohawks, of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, of the Palatines and the 
Mohawk Dutch. By Edwin Condé. Schenec- 
ae. N.Y. Edwin Condé, cl1932. 18%” x 


If not obtainable from publisher, try St. 
Johnsville Enterprise and News, St. Johns- 
ville, N.Y. 

Map of the Seneca Villages and the Jesuit 
and French contacts, 1615-1708. Rochester, 
er Alexander M. Stewart. 1931. 25%” x 

If not obtainable from publisher, try St. 
Johnsville Enterprise and News, St. Johns- 
ville, N.Y 

New York, Long Island, and the coast of 
Connecticut in the days of the Revolution. 
By Coulton Waugh. Provincetown, Mass. 
Ship Model Shop. $3. 26” x 18”. 

; Hand colored, line work resembling etch- 
ng 

Romance map of the Finger Lakes region of 
central New York. By C. M. Plaisted; comp. 
by Sidney EB. Ayres and Mrs. Walter A. 
Henricks. Penn Yan, N.Y. Romance Map 
of Finger Lake Region. c1934. 17” x 21”. 

If not obtainable from this source, try 
St. Johnsville Enterprise and News, St. 
Johnsville, N.Y. 


Romance map of the Niagara Frontier. By 
Mildred C. Green; comp. by Josephine Wil- 
helm Wickser. c1931. 60c 

Available from Otto Ulbrich Co. 386 Main 
St. and 222 Delaware Ave. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Romance map of the North Country: pictorial 
and historical map of northern New York. 
By N. Jane Phelps; comp. James G. Riggs; 
adviser, Josephine W. Wickser. Rochester, 
N.Y. Rochester Museum of Arts and Sci- 
ences. c1935. 50c. 174%” x 21%”. 

Light blue and green predominating with 
brown and cream margin drawings of forest 
scenes 

Separate chronology sheet 

Romance map of the Northern Gateway. By 
Carlo A. Nisita; comp. by C. Eleanor Hall 
and Josephine Wilhelm Wickser, 45 Spring 
St. Port Henry, N.Y. c1934. 24” x 18”. 

If not obtainable from this source, try 
St. Johnsville Enterprise and News, St. 
Johnsville, N.Y. 

U.S.—Northwest Mh tio 

Northwest Territory during the Revolution 
and at the time of its conquest by George 
Rogers Clark and the army of Virginia: 
showing the ss posts, towns and 
waterways and routes during the Revolu- 

tion... By H. A. Ogden. George Rogers 
alae Commission of Ohio. c1930. $1. 32” x 

Border cartouches of men and events of 
the period 

Available from Strobridge Lithographing 
Co. 108-118 West Canal St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
or Times Bldg. Times Square, N.Y. 

U.S.—Vermont 

Historical map of Vermont. By John E. Buck. 
c1933-34. 11” x 18”. 

Black and white with blue touches 

Short history of Vermont’s difficulties in 
attaining statehood in lower right hand 
corner 


U.S.—Washington 
Historical map of the state of Washington. 
By Bertha Ballou. 616 Chronicle Bldg. 


(Continued on page 415) 








Letters from an English Cousin 


This is one of a series of informal communications from England appearing 


bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” 


Our English correspondent is Frank M. 


Gardner, F.L.A., of the Kensal Rise Public Library, Kensal Rise, London N.W. 
10. English librarians are invited to send material and photographs to Mr. 


Gardner for this department. 


Dear Friend: 

Letters and requests from correspondents 
continue to roll in—especially letters asking 
advice on a library tour of Europe, with par- 
ticular attention to England. I fear that my 
travels in Europe have been mainly gastro- 
nomical and sun-seeking, and from the articles 
I read in your library papers, most of you 
know more about the libraries of Europe than 
we do. Information about England can very 
well wait until next year, when the tourist 
season starts again. I wonder how many 
Americans are planning to visit England in 
1937? I saw in one English newspaper an 
estimate of two million, but that seems rather 
exaggerated. 

Another request for more information 
about children’s libraries in England makes 
me wonder exactly what I am to say. The 
time for a complete survey of modern chil- 
dren’s librarianship is not yet, altho as was 
recently said, a revolution in work with chil- 
dren has taken place in the last ten years. 
But it has been a revolution in attitude rather 
than in results, with many problems of organ- 
ization and policy still unsettled. The old 
and out-of-date buildings with which many 
English librarians are cursed, and the lack of 
recognition of children’s librarianship as a 
special job calling for special training and a 
special type of assistant are two things which 
militate against progress. The first problem 
will solve itself gradually as new buildings go 
up and the dull depressing niches carved out 
of the lending library—all the space that can 
be spared in many old buildings—are replaced 
by bright rooms embodying new ideas in plan- 
ning. I remember that when I first began 
library work in Sheffield, the only children’s 
library at the Central Library was a case of 
books near the counter. Now, in the great 
new building in which I lose myself with dis- 
tressing regularity whenever I pay a visit, 
there is the largest and probably the best chil- 
dren’s library in England, which embodies a 
unique feature in organization, the Teachers’ 
and Parents’ Library—a collection of books 
on permanent loan from publishers for the 
help of people wishing to buy books for chil- 
dren. I make this instance as showing that 
organization and planning of work can only 
develop as new libraries are built. One can 
try out new ideas in an already existing adult 


lending library, but not in a children’s library 
that is non-existent. 


The lack of recognition of children’s libra- 
rians as a special class will of course cease 
with the development of new libraries. Some 
libraries now advertise for children’s libra- 
rians, and ask for special qualifications which 
they are ready to pay for, but in too many 
systems the children’s librarian is picked 
haphazardly, given no inducement to train her- 
self for the job, and even possibly suffers thru 
it when she wishes to make a move. In other 
systems working in a children’s library is a 
task to be shared by all members of the staff, 
and no progress obviously is possible under 
these conditions. In a recent address Mr. 
Savage, late President of the Library Asso- 
ciation, spoke reminiscently of “the popular 
‘free library,’ staffed by any assistants that 
remained after the worst of them had been 
condemned to the children’s room (if there 
was one).” He was speaking of a long time 
ago, of course, but enough remnant of ideas 
such as that remains to make specialization in 
children’s work dangerous for the assistant. 
One had hoped that the new syllabus of the 
Library Association would have contained 
provision for special examinations in chil- 
dren’s librarianship, to be taken after Asso- 
ciateship, but this is not to be. It will come 
eventually, of course, since the avowed inten- 
tion of the Association to reserve Fellowship 
for only the most brilliant minds will create a 
demand among the rank and file for approved 
specialized courses and examinations after 
general training. If everyone cannot carry a 
Chief Librarian’s baton in his attaché case, 
then minor registered batons must be made 
available. 

As the importance of children’s libraries in- 
creases, then many problems of technique will 
be solved. The amount of cooperation with 
schools, for instance, is a point about which 
there is a good deal of controversy. Some of 
us believe in as much cooperation as possible, 
others that cooperation brings with it a hint 
of coercion, which must be avoided—and a 
minor complaint that teachers have seldom the 
same ideas on what a child should read as a 
librarian. On some of these matters of tech- 
nique we shall inevitably learn from you, on 
others we shall probably set a different course. 
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EXTERIOR VIEWS: TWO NEW ENGLISH LIBRARIES 
Above—the Brotherton Library of the University of Leeds, one of England’s great new 
library structures, with a circular reading room, on lines similar to the Manchester Refer- 
ence Library. 
Below—The Beddington and Wallington Library, ‘‘one of the most delightful medium 
sized libraries in England, taking its setting of formal gardens into consideration along with 
its subdued Georgian facade.”’ 
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We do not, for instance, think very much of 
the value of the “Book Weeks,” and the com- 
petitive reading exhibits that seem to be such 
a feature of your own children’s work. Per- 
sonally, however attractively the competitive 
element is disguised, any system of awarding 
merit badges for a number of books read in 
a certain time seems to me of no permanent 
value whatever. As for “Book Weeks”—a 
periodical stimulus to reading may be neces- 
sary, but there is something ominous in the 
remark of one children’s librarian in the W4il- 
son Bulletin that Book Week does “frankly 
turn up a bit often.” In the same issue I read 
a “Dewey Decimal Playlet,” designed to teach 
children the use of the Dewey classification. 
I feel frankly that this sort of thing also 
turns up a bit often in American children’s 
librarianship. We have been guilty of playlets 
in our own children’s library, but never with 
any ulterior motive. Are American children 
different from English, that they could enjoy 
or benefit by such bathos? Do they enjoy the 
library games and book weeks? I should like 
to know what is the real achievement of all 
this very enthusiastic work—some objective 
judgment apart from the letters of librarians 
calling attention to their own projects. Of 
course, it all comes down to what are valuable 
methods of helping the child to read, and what 
are useless. I am comparatively staid and 
conservative because I believe that the whole 
object of work with children is to induce a 
permanent interest in reading. So do you, 
you say? Yes, but have you decided what 
constitutes permanancy? It is quite certain 
that a child’s interests, though sudden and in- 
tense, are seldom permanent, and the trouble 
about banging a drum to attract attention is 
that it must be banged louder and louder to 
keep attention, until finally the drum bursts. 
A constant bustle of exhibitions, competitions, 
and ideas for attracting new readers keeps the 
child in a state of excitement, but is it not 
likely to divert attention of the librarian from 
that individual aid to reading that is the real 
idea behind the attention we now pay to chil- 
dren’s librarianship? 


I started by talking about English children’s 
libraries and have finished by criticizing Amer- 
ican ones. A little controversy will do us no 
harm, however, and we are always willing to 
learn. 


A very interesting week-end conference of 
London and Home Counties Librarians re- 
cently took as its subject one of the minor 
problems of modern English librarianship, 
“Library Development in new urban areas.” 
The main part of the problem is one of con- 
trol, since by the Act of 1919, County authori- 
ties were given library powers over their 
areas, excepting in urban areas already estab- 
lished with their own active or projected li- 
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brary service. The service in mind was, of 
course, a predominantly rural one, and the 
Act gave no thought to the development of 
new urban areas, except to give the Counties 
power to relinquish their powers if they 
thought it desirable. Obviously, a county li- 
brary service, organized mainly for rural 
needs, is not organized to serve a large town- 
ship, but on the other hand the local taxes of 
an urban community can provide a large part 
of the budget of a county. In some instances 
the problem has been met by a form of differ- 
ential taxation, but in others, development has 
been too great, so that you have the spectacle 
of rapidly expanding communities, not quite 
aspiring to the elevation of a municipal bor- 
ough, but wishing to establish their own li- 
brary service, while the county authority tries 
to prevent them. On the other side of the 
picture, there are many small townships thru- 
out the country, with libraries established 
before 1919 but quite inadequately supported, 
maintaining independence for independence’s 
sake. One of the suggestions emerging from 
the Conference was that the counties should 
take over all towns of under 30,000 population, 
and the county should automatically relinquish 
its powers over towns attaining over 30,000 
population. That, of course, would need a 
new Libraries Act, but it seems an eminently 
reasonable idea, and its adoption would squash 
those protagonists of nationalisation who base 
their arguments on the bad service in small 
towns. Apart from this dual problem, there 
are important questions of organization and 
administration in areas where the counties 
have relinquished their rights. In London 
especially are these problems felt, since the 
outward ripple of population into the Home 
Counties continues unchecked. Most of these 
new urban districts were originally a collec- 
tion of villages which have been joined to- 
gether in an administrative area, and in one 
of the most important papers of the confer- 
ence, Mr. T. E. Callander suggested that li- 
brary provision could best be made by a series 
of district libraries, with central control but 
without the large central library which is a 
usual feature of municipal libraries. In the 
Purley Libraries, a system of five libraries 
built simultaneously and opened together re- 
cently by the Lord Mayor of London, Mr. 
Callarider has carried out those ideas. In an- 
other new urban area next door to Purley, at 
Beddington, a different plan has been carried 
out, with the building of only one library 
(though doubtless others will follow), with a 
magnificent reference library as its most im- 
portant feature. Mr. Callander’s plans, rightly, 
I think, do not envisage the building up of 
large reference collections, since most of the 
new areas in South London are dormitory 
suburbs chiefly. But the Beddington Library 
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BEDDINGTON AND WALLINGTON LIBRARY: REFERENCE ROOM 


is one of the most delightful medium sized 
libraries in England, taking its setting of 
formal gardens into consideration along with 
its subdued Georgian facade. 


In the north of England, another of our 
great new libraries was opened on October 
6—the Brotherton Library of the University 
of Leeds. It is planned on similar lines to 
the Manchester Reference Library, with a cir- 
cular reading room, altho the administrative 
offices are not placed on the perimeter of the 
circle, but housed in an attached building. I 
like the massive, uncompromising look of the 
exterior, and the pillars in the reading room 
have at least some function, altho I dislike 
pillars and with them the domes they do or 
do not support. Dr. Offor’s delightful article 
in the Library Association Record should be 
consulted for technical information on the 
library. People who met Mr. R. J. Gordon, 
Chief Librarian of the Leeds Public Libra- 
ries, on his American tour last year, will be 
pleased to know that he received the Honor- 
ary Degree of Master of Arts at the Con- 
gregation following the opening ceremony. 


I will finish this rambling letter with a 
story for the League of Liberal Librarians. 


The Observer, most weighty English Sunday 
paper, and one of the main sources of book 
criticism for librarians, recently refused an 
advertisement of a book on the Spanish revo- 
lution. The advertisement, though admittedly 
provocative and designed to make Blimps 
clutch their towels closer, was issued by a 
reputable firm and was no more leftist than 
the Observer's editorial pages are reactionary. 
The advertisement appeared in other periodi- 
cals, including conservative Spectator, together 
with a review of the book. Question for 
members of the L.L.L.—What value should in 
future be put on Observer's reviews of books 
of a political nature, including books on Ger- 
many, Spain, and Italy? 
FRANK M. GARDNER 





The University of Louisville library is the 
recipient of a gift of seven packets of per- 
sonal papers from Justice Louis D. Brandeis, 
who recently observed his eightieth birthday. 
The papers are not to be opened until after 
his death. A natiie of Louisville, Justice 
Brandeis has made several contributions to 
the university library. 








Fraternity Circulating Libraries 
By Karl W. Onthank * 


O the many indictments of college stu- 

dents for their lack of interest in read- 
ing it would be easy to add another. Stu- 
dents on the University of Oregon campus, 
as well as elsewhere, have demonstrated all 
too well the sad truth that many students 
read no more than they are compelled to 
by methodical teachers who enforce their 
reading requirements by unbeatable checks. 
The proportion of students who never darken 
the library door except to fulfill a com- 
pulsory assignment has never been computed 
but must be large. One step above this level 
are those who have discovered that not only 
may grades be earned by intelligent reading, 
but that otherwise profitable results may be 
had through the use of library materials. The 
book to them is a working tool as necessary 
as hammer or spade, but it is not an instru- 
ment of joy. 

The discovery that reading may be fun—a 
genuine pleasure in itself—useful and neces- 
sary for a task to be done, but above and 
beyond that, and quite regardless of profit, 
a source of intellectual and emotional satis- 
faction on its own account—is a discovery 
that has been made by pathetically few col- 
lege students notwithstanding their unusual 
opportunity in this direction. The reasons 
for this are many and various and need not 
be discussed here because there is not much 
that can be done about most of them, at 
least not by direct attack. It is of little 
use for instance, to say that most college 
students, taking the country as a whole, have 
grown up in homes where there were few 
if any books, and less reading, except per- 
haps of newspapers and the lighter journals, 
and that their own experience with books 
has been almost exclusively with them as 
texts or as required readings, an experience 
which has very often prejudiced them deeply 
against all books. All we can do about that 
is to regret it—and to set about giving those 
who have fortunately come under our in- 
fluence a taste for reading which perhaps 
they may impart to their children. If that 
happy issue should prevail perhaps our suc- 
cessors in library and college office may be 
able to accomplish some of the achievements 
we dream about, but can not yet attempt 
because so many of our students are only a 
generation or so removed from comparative 
illiteracy and still value education mainly 
as the big chance to get ahead. 

The prospects for developing a genuine 
taste for reading may not appear to be espe- 
cially promising but the right approach some- 


times brings surprising results. Incidentally 
aids are ready at hand, for instance, the 
“hard times” which have driven home to 
many the lesson that there are many satisfac- 
tions which money does not buy and its loss 
cannot take away, and the increased supply 
of books at prices so low that more of them 
than formerly are within the reach of stu- 
dents and libraries. 

Promoting independent reading is not new 
on the University of Oregon campus. The 
university library, independently and in co- 
operation with various faculty members, honor 
societies such as Phi Beta Kappa, and the 
student-owned cooperative book store on the 
edge of the campus, have all by various 
devices encouraged students toward inde- 
pendent and leisure time reading. The re- 
sults altho sometimes disappointing have been 
by no means negligible. The latest attack 
on the problem, the project reported here, 
has been made thru the student living organ- 
izations, that is thru the dormitories, fraterni- 
ties, and sororities. 

One of the first tasks undertaken by the 
personnel division, when it was organized a 
few years ago, was to incorporate these groups 
more completely into the University educa- 
tional program, that is, to utilize the social 
force inherent in them to contribute more 
definitely to the major objectives of the 
institution itself. It was felt that if they 
were to justify their existence at all they 
should function more adequately in educa- 
tional and developmental experience among 
the college students who comprise their 
membership. They probably cannot, as has 
been suggested by some, become small col- 
leges within the university, with staffs and 
libraries of their own like the Oxford col- 
leges, but there is no reason why they cannot 
be centers of intellectual and cultural life 
and expression. The development of house 
libraries was one important aspect of this 
program. It was early discovered that the 
lack of funds characteristic of these times 
barred, or at least seriously interfered with, 
any present program of building house li- 
braries purchased by the houses themselves. 
So another tack was taken. 

Last year the University library experi- 
mented with loaning to certain house groups 
small collections of books selected with a 
view to stimulating interest in reading on 
the part of those who had never developed 
noticeably such an interest. This experiment 
was started by Miss Bernice Rise, circulation 
librarian, as an outgrowth of various other 


* Dean of Personnel Administration, University of Oregon. 
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Books from the University house collection and from the sorority’s own small library 


are kept busy at the Kappa Alpha Theta house at the University of Oregon. 


Here, as in 


other houses, more books are always ‘“‘out’’ being read in the students’ own rooms that are 


visible on the house library shelves. 
second floor. 


devices developed by the library for encour- 
aging independent and leisure time student 
reading. To the library, and particularly to 
Miss Rise who has done most of the imme- 
diate planning and labor, and to M. H. 
Douglass, university librarian who has sup- 
ported and encouraged the scheme from the 
beginning, belongs most of the credit attached 
to it to date. Incidentally it illustrates well 
how important it is for university agencies 
to cooperate in such enterprises of common 
interest, as have in this instance the Uni- 
versity library, with its organization and 
facilities, and the personnel division, which 
works intimately with the student houses and 
group leaders. 

The books loaned to the groups were placed 
conveniently in the houses, were called to 
the attention of the students but were not 
pushed insistently. Books which found read- 
ers in the groups were left a month or more. 
Books which failed to do so within a week 
or so were returned to the library and others 
substituted. These collections were put in 
charge of some interested person in the group, 
head resident, sponsor, or student. 

Check-ups showed that books were read by 
many students in the groups. Much of this 
reading was done by students who already 


This house library is in a convenient room on the 


have shown interest in independent reading 
and so might have looked for and found 
these books in the library, but a significant 
amount of it was done by students who 
had rarely before done any unrequired read- 
ing. Their discovery of pleasure in reading 
showed a tendency to spread among other 
“non-readers” in the house. Encouraged by 
this showing and by reports from “house 
libraries” in the new dormitories in Chicago, 
Harvard and elsewhere (altho these are on 
a scale far beyond our present means), a few 
hundred dollars which became unexpectedly 
available last summer was spent on starting 
a collection of books designated as the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Library House Collection. 
Bought largely from the dollar editions and 
publishers remainders, altho carefully selected, 
we managed to have a collection of about 
500 books at the beginning of fall term. 
Additional purchases since have brought the 
total to approximately 1000. This collection 
has been supplemented by loans of duplicates 
from the general circulation books and from 
special shelves (e.g. vocations, college life) 
to meet calls coming from the houses not 
satisfied by books already in the collection. 
When college opened in the fall a note was 
sent to the president of each student living 
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organization, saying that these books were 
available for loan to houses which might be 
interested and willing to provide suitable 
simple facilities for shelving and caring for 
them and a responsible person to take charge 
of them. There was a certain amount of 
personal mention of the collection as house 
heads or other leading members of the groups 
came in for conferences or were met casu- 
ally in their houses or elsewhere, but not 
a suggestion of “pushing.” The books were 
available, might be had if desired. It would 
be fine if their house-members were inter- 
ested; if they were they might select a libra- 
rian and have him confer with the person 
in charge at the library and pick out books 
the members might like to see. They were 
told, and saw for themselves when they came 
to examine them, that the books were all 
new and, with few exceptions, quite recent 
and that there were no textbooks and no 
required readings in the lot. All were still 
in their original colorful jackets. 

About a dozen houses sent librarians, often 
accompanied by house presidents or a com- 
mittee to help make the original selection. 
Others have joined from time to time since. 
At the beginning of the winter quarter about 
100 new books freshly added to the collection 
were displayed in one of the more attractive 
rooms on the campus. The cooperative book 
store added a showing of some others from 
its own new books. The dean of women, 
the librarian and the writer joined in an 
invitation to all house heads, house mothers, 
sponsors and others to come to a meeting to 
look at the books and participate in discus- 
sion. Several house librarians talked about 
books which they had found useful as bait 
to lure “non-readers” within the covers, told 
how they circulated the books within their 
houses. There was a brief book talk on 
some of the new volumes, along with tea 
and wafers. Again there was no soliciting, 
but the number of houses asking for books 
doubled within the next few weeks and at 
present writing it is approximately three- 
fourths of all the houses on the campus, with 
men’s and women’s houses in about equal 
proportions. 

Some houses, with only half of the college 
year now elapsed, have drawn more than 
100 books for varying periods and report 
most of them read at least once, some many 
times. We have not insisted on a record of 
readers, not wishing to offer any unnecessary 
obstacle to free circulation, so it is impossible 
to report or even to estimate accurately the 
probable increase in reading above what 
would have been done anyway. But not a 
few students who ordinarily read no more 
than compelled to have been led to read a 
book voluntarily and have found the experi- 
ence enjoyable, an event sufficiently notable to 
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attract the attention of fellow house members 
and to incite them to investigate the inside 
of the book which caused it. 

The demand for some books so far exceeds 
the present supply in the collection that in 
cooperation with the student book store we 
are urging groups to purchase copies for 
their house libraries. The University library 
provides the sample and develops the market. 
If so many students in the house are stirred 
to read it that the library copy is inadequate 
(and in any event it must soon be withdrawn 
for loan elsewhere) the house is expected 
to attempt to provide a copy of its own. A 
beginning of this practice has already been 
made. Associations of parenfs and alumni 
are responding to requests from the groups 
that certain books be presented or loaned to 
the house libraries. This of course leads to 
gifts to the house of other books singly 
and in sets and collections. “Book of the 
Month Club” and similar services are be- 
ginning to come to the houses from parents 
and alumni. Indiscriminate gifts are of 
course discouraged. Emphasis is put on get- 
ting new, recent, and attractive books which 
will stimulate students to reading. 

We hope that this is just a beginning. If 
the scheme goes as it should, the University 
library will provide an increasingly large and 
varied collection of books to loan to houses, 
and as this develops reading interest and 
demand, the houses themselves will build by 
purchase and gift, house libraries of their 
own. It is a scheme on which we have no 
patent, one which anyone is welcome to try. 
The enthusiastic response which it has met 
here suggests strongly that it will be good 
for students, libraries and book dealers alike. 





Library Writes Book 


F the library doesn’t have the book, perhaps 

the library can write the book. This is 
what happened down in the San Antonio, 
Texas, library recently. The librarians found 
themselves unable to give the proper aid to 
elementary school children who were studying 
their city. Books there were in the library 
about the city’s growth thru a century or 
more, but written only for adults. 

This led the Librarians’ Council of the 
San Antonio Public Library to undertake in 
simple language for children a historic and 
descriptive account of San Antonio. 

The book is a paper-covered, 63-page 
pamphlet, and considered one of the first 
to be undertaken by a library staff to supply 
a need obvious from the demands of little 
library customers. It was written by Mrs. 
Leah Carter Johnston, children’s librarian, 
for the Librarians’ Council.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 








Use of Periodicals at Long Beach Public Library 
By Earl H. Davis * 


STUDY of the use of our entire peri- 

odical collection and the periodical in- 
dexes which we used, was undertaken at the 
Long Beach Public Library (Long Beach, 
California) in order to secure, if possible, a 
basis upon which to make certain necessary 
changes—one of which involved a reduction 
of stock in the main library. In order to 
make this study as representative as possible 
of any given years use, it was decided to 
keep a check of the use of the periodicals 
for a period of six months, starting Decem- 
ber 1 and concluding May 31 (1932). Any 
survey covering a shorter period of time 
would, we felt, be too greatly influenced by 
temporary reader interests. 

The tabulation of the use of the periodi- 
cals was conducted in the following manner. 
Ruled note books containing an alphabetical 
list of the periodicals were used, with one 
title to a double page (or more pages) for 
the most popular titles. Each page contained 
a space for checking the use of periodicals 
previous to 1920 and other spaces for each 
year thereafter. 

Examples: 


American City 


Previous to oo. 11111 
1921 11 
1922 11 etc. 


At the conclusion of the six months period, 
the tabulation of the use of the periodicals 
was made in the following manner. An alpha- 
betical list of every title in our collection was 
made and the following information entered: 


(1) Rank in use 

(2) Cost 

(3) Reference or circulating titles 

(4) Bound or unbound 

(5) Where indexed 

(6) Volumes in the library and inclusive 
dates 

(7) Shelving spaces occupied by each title 

(8) Use previous to 1920 followed by use 
each year 

(9) Total use 

(10) Recommendations 


Rank In Use of the 45 Most Used 
Periodicals In Our Collection 


Volumes 

Rank Periodical Index Consulted 
1. Léterary Digest ......... RG 1238 
i’ - 2 a a RG 726 
i RAP Ne eee RG 651 
4. New Republic .......... RG 627 
5. Current History ......... RG 536 
6. Saturday Evening Post .. RG 462 

7. National Geographic 

ERS ar RG 427 
A SS Te RG 408 
Lee ccmakdbaninWews cose RG 404 
10. Collier’s Weekly ........ RG 399 


ER ER a ae ae RG 372 
12. Harpers Monthly x 
13. Review of Reviews (Am.) RG 366 


14. Scientific American ..... IA- 
008.60 g ste aaaeet eee RG 358 
15. American Magazine .... RG 302 
36. AtIOQREES vives ccacsusaee RG 290 
17. School and Society ..... RG 284 
BB. BOIMOS oc sscscsesctiseve RG 270 
19. Saturday Rev. of Litera- 
CMOS 5 chee 50 ceeaxabaoaes RG 257 
20. Woman’s Home Compan- 
SOM cadcavexssdbuadeene RG 227 
21. Ladies Home Journal ... RG 220 
es. BOC sions so os kbawsee RG 219 
23. Business Week .......... RG 213 
Bee. BOO | thea nds bdvdceade +e 210 
25. Worlds Work ............ RG 207 
26. Commercial & Financial 
GO. k's 6 ccasdiaces IA 203 
27. American Mercury ...... RG 198 
BG. GGTIONGE ED cccccccscccseve RG 198 
i. SO, SE -C cince a eendis IA 194 
30. Independent ............. RG 172 
31. American City .......0- RG 165 
rrr RG 142 
33. Good Housekeeping ..... RG 140 
34. Annals American Acad- 
EPs EOE ES OO eee IA- 
RG 137 
35. Monthly Labor Review IA- 
Chhp ede eats sok asiakees RG 132 
56. OGG BAe Giivcccssxwtces RG 130 
oe ee ares IA- 
PE RT APOE or PAIS 129 
ae Pe Pyare sr nate 129 
J PS errr Pere RG 128 
40. Catholic World .......... RG 128 
41. Popular Mechanics ...... RG 127 
42. Engineering & Mining .. IA 116 
ee RE ee ee. RG 116 
a Se ee ee RG 106 
— ee eS eer ere RG- 
0 eed be aah ches keds INT 106 


Comparison of Periodical Use In 
The Chicago and Long Beach 
Libraries 


In comparing the rank in use of the twenty 
most used periodicals in our collection with 
a similar report made by Mr. Whalen of the 
Chicago Public Library system (Wilson Bul- 
letin, April 1928, p. 239) a striking similarity 
of results will be noticed. 

The following table shows the rank in use 
of the twenty most used periodicals in both 
collections. 


Chicago Long Beach Periodical 
1 1 Literary Digest 
3 2 Outlook 
2 3 Nation 
4 4 New Republic 
17 5 Current History 
11 6 a mien f Evening Post 
‘i's 7 National Geographic Maga- 
zine 
9 8 Survey 
20 9 Forum 
19 10 Collier’s Weekly 
7 11 Living Age 
18 12 Harpers Monthly 
12 13 Review of Reviews (Am.) 
5 14 Scientific American 
e 15 American Magazine 
16 16 Atlantic Monthly 
10 17 School and Society 


* Head of Reference Department, Long Beach (Calif.) Public Library. 
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18 Science 
. 19 Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature 
20 Woman's Home Companion 
6 (67) School Review 
s (29) Independent 
14 (74) Current Opinion 
15 (31) Century 


Sixteen of the twenty titles appeared in 
both lists. In a few cases there is a wide 
variation of use shown which may have been 
due to a special interest when one of the 
surveys was made. 

We decided to place the bound reference 
periodicals for the last eight years in the 
periodical reading room as 84% per cent of 
the use of our periodical collection was shown 
to be within that period. This arrangement 
has proved entirely satisfactory in our li- 
brary and has resulted in a saving in time 
both to the patron and the librarians in charge 
of the collection. 

The following shows the percentage use of 
our periodical collection as shown by our 
study of their use: 


Percentage Percentage 
Year Use Year Use 
Previous 
to 

1920 078 1926 047 
1920 009 1927 051 
1921 009 1928 058 
1922 014 1929 092 
1923 016 1930 123 
1924 021 1931 192 
1925 047 1932 230 


Periodical Indexes 


A survey of the use of our various peri- 
odical indexes shows that Readers’ Guide 
titles comprised over 69 per cent of the total 
used; Industrial Arts Index 10 per cent; 
Education Index 5 per cent; International 
3 per cent; Loyola Index 2 per cent; Public 
Affairs Information Service 1 per cent and 
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Art Index 1 per cent. Periodicals in our 
collection which are indexed in the Art /n- 
dex had an average use per title of 6.7, while 
the Readers’ Guide showed a use of 96 per 
title. 

The actual percentage of use however no 
doubt varied owing to the duplication of cer- 
tain periodicals in more than one index. 


Results of the Survey 


As the conclusion of the compilation of 
this mass of data, we studied each title, com- 
paring its use, cost, space occupied, etc. Those 
titles (even though they may have been bound 
ones) whose record was not good, were 
prospects of transfer, while others previously 
unbound which showed a considerable use 
were recommended for binding. In certain 
cases extra copies were recommended, while 
others were either dropped or the number of 
copies reduced. 

The results obtained in our library were 
somewhat influenced by local conditions pre- 
vailing at the time. Perhaps a survey of 
this nature does not give a true picture of 
the use of any library’s periodical collection, 
but it does, I feel, give one a tangible rela- 
tive use which is of considerable value. There 
were, I am confident, certain periodicals which 
showed a relatively high use which ordinarily 
would not be consulted so frequently. During 
this period one of our patrons made a 
lengthy statistical research, He used the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle much 
more than this title would ordinarily be used. 
However, in general, a comparison of the 
result in rank of use in our library with a 
survey made in Chicago three years before, 
shows enough similarity to justify some feel- 
ing of real value in such a survey. 


A Rental Collection in a High School Library 
By Zora Shields * 


HE “Pay Collection” of Central High 

School Library was started in the fall 
of 1927. For the first two or three years it 
was decidedly an experiment. But with the 
depression, uncertain payment of taxes, school 
financial struggles and greatly decreased book 
budgets for the school library, this rental 
library has become a vital factor in our ex- 
istence. 

To librarians who had so small an allow- 
ance for books, it seemed almost a sin to 
spend a dime for popular fiction, much of 
which must be ephemeral and experimental 
purchases. We felt that we urgently needed 
our regular grant of money for serious and 


important non-fiction. Yet we also knew 
that fiction is the easiest and most successful 
bait to entice high school students to come 
to the library, to take out books, to get 
acquainted with the shelves, with the catalog, 
with the library rules, and with the libra- 
rians. If we were able to offer the school 
only a scanty supply of the new novels 
widely discussed and reviewed, we should 
fail to meet the legitimate curiosity of our 
clientele and should lose somewhat their re- 
spect and our reputation for service. 

So for several years we bought for the 
Pay Collection almost entirely fiction—con- 
servative, literary novels. Our few excur- 


* Librarian, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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sions into non-fiction usually did not pay for 
themselves. But of late we have evolved a 
more liberal system of purchase and more 
generous standards of management. Now- 
adays our rental library turns into the gen- 
eral collection from 250 to 500 volumes every 
year, most of the books in good condition. 
Because of careful buying, thoughtful adver- 
tising, as much consideration as possible for 
personal tastes, and also because of the pres- 
tige of an established and successful concern, 
most of our books pay for themselves and 
some make us enough profit to offset losses— 
which is really all we can expect. All the 
newer fiction on our shelves since about 1930 
has been “financed” by the Pay Collection. 

In this venture probably the librarians have 
gained even more in experience and insight 
than the library in new titles. We have had 
to study the reading habits of our students 
as never before, for we found almost at 
once that the book children will pay to read 
is very often a different matter from the 
one they take free from the regular shelves. 
For example one of the popular writers 
among freshman boys is R. H. Barbour, but 
in our rental collection Barbour’s books sel- 
dom pay for themselves. We suspect that 
the younger students often have smaller al- 
lowances. 


I am appending lists of some of our pur- 
chases this past year to show how many 
lines of interest we have kept in mind and 
how broad an education this sort of buying 
gives the school librarians—on a very small 
scale, as a very limited side line. 

First there are the books of accepted liter- 
ary merit, first purchases for the general 
shelves—if we had the money. Such books 
appeal to the teachers, who support us nobly, 
to the more mature and sophisticated stu- 
dents, and to their mothers and fathers, uncles 
and aunts. 


Masefield. 
Nordhoff. Hurricane 
Sandoz. Old Jules (of special 
braskans) 
Sayers. Gaudy Night 
Lindbergh. North to the Orient 
Strong. Seven Arms 
Thornton-Cook. They Lived 
Turnbull. Rolling Years 
Walpole. Inquisitor 
Lion. Grass Grows Green 
Field. Time out of Mind 
Glasgow. Vein of Iron 
Delafield. Faster! Faster! 
Day. Life with Father 
Chase. Silas Crockett 
Cather. Lucy Gayheart 
Carroll. A Few Foolish Ones 
Bridge. Illyrian Spring 
Bowen. House in Paris 
Lawrence. Seven Pillars of Wisdom..... etc., etc. 


Victorious Troy 


interest to Ne- 


them- 
or eco- 


which sell 
political, 


Next come the books 
selves because of historical, 
nomic timeliness: 


Lewis. It Spat Happen Here 
Lawrence. I Have Four Apples 
Kallet. 100, 000, 000 Guinea Pigs 
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ameson. In the Second Year 
acob. Honour Come Bac 
hillips. Skin Dee 
O'Neill. Land onde England 
Zweig. Education before Verdun...... etc., etc. 
Then there are the titles which certain 


departments are glad to advertise and recom- 
mend. This year the Latin department sent 
us many customers for these books: 


Anderson. Swords in the North 
Atherton. Golden Peacock 
Bentley. Freedom Farewell 
Birkenfeld. Augustus 


Blake. Fortunate Shipwreck 
Feuchtwanger. Jew of Rome 


Hanlon. hat If This Friend— 

Healy. Somewhere an Empire 

Mundy. Purple Pirate 

Mundy. Tros of Samothrace 

Sackler. Festival at Meron............ etc., etc. 


The Dramatic department made a financial 
success for us of many such plays as these: 

Akins. Old Maid 

Anderson. Winterset 

Behrman. End of Summer 

Behrman. Rain from Heaven 

Davis. Ethan Frome 

Dayton. First Lad 

Jerome. Pride and Prejudice 

Sherwood. Idiot’s Delight 

Wells. Things to Come 

Wells. Man Who Could Work Miracles... 

etc. 

The Music department backed Meynell’s 
Time’s Door; the French department Goudge’s 
Island Magic; an English course in short 
stories Lane’s Old Home Town, Winslow’s 
My Own, My Native Land, Johnson’s Winter 
Orchard; another English course in mythol- 
ogy Vaughan’s Within the Walls; the Auto 
Safety Club Sherman’s If Yowre Going to 
Drive Fast. These books are never required 
reading; teachers may recommend them, but 
mainly the appeal is to the child’s own indi- 
vidual taste. 

For the librarian intent on wise and pay- 
ing purchases it is an easy thing to buy the 
slighter books, some whimsical, some charm- 
ing, some entertaining, some of a subtle 
literary quality: 

Keown. Mr. Theobald’s Devil 

Sharp. Four Gardens 


Tarkington. Lorenzo Bunch 
Walsh. Green Rushes 


.etc., 


Young. White Ladies 

Lambeck. Best in the Greenwood 
Pinchon. Until I Find— 
Roberts. Volcano 

Rawlings. Golden Apples 

Myers. Strange Glory 


Somewhere about here begin our struggles 
and torments of mind as to where to draw 
the line between the popular and paying book 
which the children want, and the books of 
real literary position. Sometimes in the 
black midnight we fear that our morals, 
professional ideals and standards slip before 
repeated demand and wide circulation. We 
have of course, along with most of the read- 
ing world, become less conservative, less con- 
ventional, less dictatorial. We are willing 
to grant our readers, adolescent though they 
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be, more freedom to read what they want; 
our censorship has become less rigid. Also 
we have to face, in buying the book of the 
moment, two serious, real conditions. First, 
a considerable number of students come into 
high school each year without real ability 
in reading; they cannot read with enough 
speed and facility to enjoy books; many 
have never read a book thru. If we are to 
reach these children at all with our present 
financial support, it requires easy, simple, 
exciting tales, to make possible that first step, 
of getting amusement out of what they read. 
Then, in the second place, these books in 
the Pay Collection are bait, for different 
types of child, from varying homes, with 
many backgrounds. We must start where 
the child now is, and some of them are still 
at the stage of very light reading. So we 
buy romances, by Loring, Hauck, Larrimore, 
Baldwin; sport stories, school and college 
stories, war tales, airplane adventures, pseudo- 
scientific dreams, westerns, mysteries. We 
try to keep up with the movies—I/nvisible 
Man, Captain Blood, Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
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Green Light, etc. Then we watch in many 
students the growth, the change, from this 
reading of mere amusement to the more 
serious, more worthwhile book. But that is 
another story. 


In spite of mistakes and questions, doubts 
and difficulties, we feel that our Pay Collec- 
tion does perform certain definite services: 


1. It gives our students at a very small cost 
many of the new, popular books, otherwise 
hardly available to them. 

2. It is very good advertising for the general 
library. y 

3. It does appeal strongly to independent, in- 
dividual tastes. 

4. It can build a_ bri 
quaintance and frien 
and librarian. 

5. It does, apparently, increase somewhat speed 
in rate of reading. 

6. It teaches and preaches some appreciation of 
and care for fresh, clean, artistic, and at- 
tractive new books. 

7. It should educate some of our public in the 
notion that books cost money and are worth 
paying for. 

8. It may be a laboratory wherein the librarian 
can observe student readers, as individuals 
or in small groups, as they meet and react 
to various tests: for these are children of 
the Twentieth Century, attracted by and 
responsive to the ideas and words of today. 


e of intellectual ac- 
ip between student 


The Teacher-Librarian and Pre-Testing Technique 
By Frank J. W oerdehoff * 


io we were to survey school curriculums 
thruout the country, we would find that 
neither courses nor units in teaching the use 
of the library have as yet been recognized 
as a definite part of most curriculums. Very 
few schools offer credit for courses in this 
subject, many offer mo courses, and those 
that do have them give but a very limited 
amount of time for instruction. 


In those secondary institutions which have 
such a course, the school-librarian is faced 
with a two-fold problem. First, the course 
is a race against the short time allotted for 
instruction; second, the fact that no credit 
is offered limits the motivating force for 
the student. Both obstacles, particularly the 
first, can be eliminated to a great extent 
by the application of an educational diag- 
nostic technique of a general survey type— 
pre-testing. 

Teachers are not generally aware of the 
value of a systematic testing program, but 
modern students are coming to understand and 
appreciate its full significance. H. C. Morri- 
son in his book, The Practice of Teaching 
in the Secondary School, has sensed the func- 
tion and values of such testing in his mastery 
plan for teaching. According to the mastery 
plan for teaching, the diagnostic test coming 
before the teaching of the unit is known as 


* School of Education, Syracuse University. 


a pre-test. It holds that the pre-test is the 

most important tool for developing a unit 

which the teacher has at his command. It is 

the nucleus of any plan of procedure. The 

pre-test may take any one of three forms: 
a. A written test 


b. An oral test 
c. Class discussion 


The written form has the advantage over 
the other two forms in that the teacher can 
collect the results, record them definitely, 
and have them constantly on hand. 


It should be understood at the outset that 
the purpose of such testing is not to obtain 
a definite grade for the student; its object 
rather is to obtain a status for each pupil in 
respect to the attitudes, skills, and knowledge 
already possessed on the unit under con- 
sideration. While such cases are rare, the 
pre-test might reveal the fact that there is 
no need at all for the unit. It always does 
reveal that there are some students in advance 
of the group and some who fall far behind 
it; some who do not need the unit, some 
who need only parts of it, others who must 
take all the work to be included. Knowing 
this, the teacher-librarian can plan the work 
to suit the various needs by placing emphasis 
on weaknesses and touching lightly the mate- 
rial already mastered by individual pupils. 
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This makes for the time saving that proves 
so valuable when there are time limitations 
set for teaching the use of the library. The 
pre-test, however, is more than a time saving 
technique. It serves the two other purposes 
suggested above: first, it gives the teacher- 
librarian an introduction into the pupils’ back- 
grounds and allows for a more intelligent 
approach to the particular unit, and second, 
it shows the pupils their present knowledge 
of the material and indicates the prospective 
learning to be engaged in. By calling the 
pupil’s attention to the essentials of the unit 
and his errors on the test, the pre-test serves 
as a possible motivating force for him to 
engage in the learning activity. 

In the junior and senior high school there 
are very few units in any subject from which 
the teacher can profitably eliminate the pre- 
test. Certainly, the pre-test is the only indi- 
cator the teacher-librarian possesses by which 
he can discover how thoroly the student is 
acquainted with the library organization, its 
tools, and the use of them. This is especially 
true of units on the dictionary, the encyclo- 
pedia, the care of books, the card catalog, 
and periodical indexes. 

There are certain requirements of the pre- 
test of which teachers are not always aware: 

1. The maker of the test must have planned the 

unit in advance and must know definitely 
the aims and objectives of it in order that 
the pre-test will be comprehensive and will 
cover the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
essential to the unit. 

2. The pupils should be made clearly to under- 

stand both the purpose of such testing and 


the fact that the results will not affect the 
grade of the unit or of the term. If these 
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points are understood, they will not regard 
the test with suspicion aos | will respond in- 
telligently to it with their best ability. 

3. The Soee should be easy to administer and 
to sco 

4. The test. should be objective. There are three 
weaknesses to found in the traditional 
examination: first, (: is usually composed of 
only a few questions which frequently fail 
to test all the areas of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes of the field under consideration; 
second, students can easily write around the 
questions and not on the questions; third, 
e scoring of =? tests leaves too much 
: the judgment of the scorer, whereas, the 
objective test demands a specific answer and 
any scorer will get the same results. Even 
the pupils, therefore, might correct each 
other’s papers and thus economize the teach- 
er’s time. 


The pre-test may include many types of 
questions, among which the true-false, the 
multiple choice, and the completion types are 
probably the most important. In addition 
to these three types, which will meet most 
of the pre-testing needs of the teacher, there 
are other types which are particularly well 
adapted to different units. Among these are 
such types as: (1) Matching, including both 
perfect and imperfect forms; (2) detection, 
indication or correction of errors; (3) iden- 
tification; (4) arrangement in correct order 
of previously misarranged statements. This, 
of course, by no means exhausts the types 
of questions. For further information on 
types of tests the reader can obtain ex- 
cellent material from Charles W. Odell’s 
Traditional Examination and New-Type Tests 
and from G. M. Ruch’s The Objective or 
New-Type Tests, both of which are also 
recommended as informative with regard to 
the whole question of objective testing. 


Regional Catalogs and the Small Library 


By Louise Prouty * 


ame Any library of moderate size. 


Library assistant at telephone: “Yes, I 
understand that you must have the books, 
even if they are not in this Library. We will 
try to borrow them for you. ... Yes, just as 
soon as we get them.” Rings off. Soliloquiz- 
ing—“Now where in this broad land shall I 
try to borrow those books? - Six letters, 
wasn't it, for his last request, and two tele- 
grams. And for the five requests before that 
we knocked each time at the door of the 
Library of Congress.” 

This is a scene familiar to most librarians, 
for there is always the reader whose interests 
outrun the resources of the local library. It 
is for those readers that we have built up the 
machinery that we know as interlibrary loans. 


A.L.A, 


We, as librarians, have subscribed heartily, 
and with generous intention, to the general 
theory of borrowing the unusual book to meet 
the need of the special student. We visualize 
it as the exchange of library material, on a 
basis of cooperative generosity. In practice 
the “exchange” is likely to be reduced in most 
libraries to a decidedly one-way procedure. 
The librarian who must borrow often comes 
to tread a familiar path. For some needed 
material there are only one or two possible 
sources of loan. For other material there 
may be unsuspected resources close at hand, 
but no means of knowing where to find them. 
Bibliographical aids are limited in the smaller 
libraries. Adequate descriptions of special col- 
lections are not available, and their location 
or even their existence is either unknown or 


* Vice Librarian, Cleveland Public Library; member, Committee on Resources of American Libraries, 
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forgotten. So once more a request is for- 
warded to the long suffering “L.C.” or to 
some distant library that has no local connec- 
tion or reciprocal relations of any sort with 
the library in question. The outcome is that 
many libraries borrow but only a few are 
called upon to lend. 

The Union Catalog is one answer to this 
ever pressing problem of inter-loans. The 
Library of Congress is already building up 
a great reservoir of information as to the 
location of material all over the country and 
union catalogs in local centers will soon be a 
valuable supplement. Several such catalogs 
are already in process. It will not be long 
before any student in Colorado will have at 
his command, thru a union catalog located in 
the Denver Public Library, information as to 
the material in the chief libraries in that area, 
with a generous western interpretation of 
“area” that reaches beyond state boundary 
lines. 

A contrasting example of rich resources 
in a small territory is the union catalog, now 
under way, of the libraries in the Philadelphia 
area. Such a catalog will benefit the librarians 
of the numerous libraries within the Phila- 
delphia limits by providing one central and 
final source of information. It will also 
benefit the many libraries farther away but 
in the territory that natural'y looks to Phila- 
delphia as its center for the unusual book 
outside its own resources. 


Satirical 


A Scenario-Outline, 


| canta : 


Miss Carrie Valiant, the young efficient head 

of the periodical room of a large, public li- 
brary is personally checking the numbers of 
periodicals, preparatory to sending them to the 
bindery. 
“January, — February, — March, — Ap- Ap-, 
where’s April?” She turns impatiently to the 
charging file and expertly runs thru the cards. 
Pulls one out, “H’m, just as I thought. 
Maizie, oh Maizie,” she calls to her gangly, 
colorless assistant, “Call Dr. Noall and tell 
him to return that April number, that we need 
it for binding. May, - Ju-n-n-e-e..... ” Her 
monotonous voice trails off, as the picture 
fades into 

A library school class-room. Close-up of a 
girl seated at a back row desk, passing notes 
to a nearby classmate. This is our heroine, 


* Reference Librarian, University of Utah. 
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As such union catalogs multiply, the small 
libraries should get quicker service, receiving 
both information as to location and actual 
material, from within their logical geographi- 
cal boundaries, and resorting only occasionally 
to the Library of Congress. 

In England this plan of regional library 
bureaus with union catalogs is already in 
active operation in seven areas outside London. 
These bureaus are augmented and supported 
by the National Central Library in London, 
but “the object of regional groups is to meet 
locally, as far as possible, demands for books, 
in order to minimize the calls upon the Na- 
tional Central Library and to economize the 
time required to supply a book.” * 

We, in this country, are likely to think in 
terms of different areas, states, metropolitan 
districts, or easy motoring distance, perhaps, 
for the borrowing or reading of a book. 

While union catalogs will not be a panacea 
for all the ills of interloans, they will cure 
some of the ills and alleviate many of the 
distresses. These catalogs will make known 
and accessible the many special collections 
that are often located in unexpected places, 
Mayan languages, for example, at Tulan 
University and chess in Cleveland. With 
clerical and bibliographical help available thru 
federal projects, and micro-photography as a 
mechanical aid developing so rapidly that 
only the experts can keep abreast of its possi- 
bilities, we are likely to see in the immediate 
future an astonishing development of union 
catalogs. 


Interlude 
by Leah R. Frisby * 


catapulted into library school by a series of 
fatalistic circumstances. She is intelligent, 
alert, and slightly artistic. At the moment she 
is writing undignified notes concerning the 
prominent teeth of the classification instructor. 
She has been called a Bolshevik because she 
refuses to conform to those conventions which 
her intelligence tells her are “silly.” The 
counted spaces and commas of the perfect 
catalog card, and the endless quibbling over 
filing rules are among her antipathies. Her 
principal often wonders, as the year pro- 
gresses, how they ever consented to admitting 
her to the school. However, she does good 
work when forced, has a real love of good 
literature, and is adaptable. She may come 
out all right. 

Kaleidescopic views of the school year, 
graduation, and acceptance of a position by 
our heroine. (Better give her a name—oh, 
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Anne will do!) Passage of time is here shown 
by a view of Miss Valiant placing another 
bound magazine on the shelf, accompanied by 
due ritual. 

Anne is next shown, savagely punching the 
time clock of metropolitan public library. She 
mutters, “Just like working in a department 
store!” With long, graceful, Bankhead strides 
she proceeds to the Reference desk, where she 
is an assistant. It is evident that she is not 
on good personal terms with the department 
head, a prying, bespectacled lady, who is more 
interested in correct departmental statistics 
than in real public service. Anne is careless. 
(Her mind is occupied with something else, 
as you will soon see.) The sacred statistics 
suffer from her indifference, but she has regu- 
lar patrons who will accept service from no 
other member of the department. One of 
them is asking for her now. He is the hand- 
some hero, Mr. Strong, who has come with 
the excuse that he wants a biography of Ed- 
ward Filene. As he follows Anne from Who’s 
Who in America to the Readers’ Guide, (plug 
for Wilson Co.!) it is obvious that his atten- 
tion is more on Anne than the wizard mer- 
chant. Under cover of turning pages in the 
Guide, Anne whispers, “Have you got it?” 
(Here’s where the thot plickens!) He pats 
his pocket, and nods almost imperceptibly. 
She whispers again, “When do we leave?” 
and he scrawls “10:30 tonite” on the edge of 
the Guide page. (Vandalism, I know, but 
necessary to the plot.) Anne and Strong are 
now so engrossed that they fail to notice two 
people who are intent upon them: Anne’s head 
of department, and the villain, Mr. Wassup. 
The former says “Ahem!,” and Anne goes 
discreetly back to her post, as Mr. Strong 
leaves; the latter strolls up to the Guide and 
hurriedly leafs thru until he finds the fatal 
scrawl “10:30 tonite.” 


(Are you on edge? You should be to get 
full benefit of the following rip-roaring se- 
quences.) The scene changes, amid a stirring 
flourish by the orchestra, fading into the snarl 
of a huge plane streaking across the night 
sky. In it (wait a minute while we focus the 
spots) are “discovered” Anne and Strong. By 
their conversation we learn that they met in 
the library, that he urged her to take a civil 
service exam, that they have been members of 
the secret service for some time, and that this 
explains Anne’s negligence in the matter of 
library statistics. They are on the trail of 
gangsters and in his pocket (tie-up with 
earlier sequence!) is the vital clue to their 
capture. Now the spot shifts to the last seat 
in the plane and there, behind a newspaper 
punched with peep-holes, sits Mr. Wassup, the 
villain. He is there by courtesy of the un- 
authorized entry in the Guide, which Anne 
forgot to erase. (Fie on her librarianship!) 
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The plane lands, two cars speed away in the 
darkness, one very evidently trailing the 
other—there are the staccato bark of machine 
guns, the screech of brakes, a mad dash for 
cover, dodging in and out of hallways, 
screams, flashlights picking out bazaar bits of 
scenery, louder musical accompaniment, and 
the inevitable “Put up your hands, we got 
cha!” These messy details end in the fade- 
out of Anne and Strong looking triumphantly 
at the dead villain, and then—the clinch! 

This is only the beginning of the story of 
our Anne. She and Strong middle-aisle, of 
course, and then they continue man-hunting in 
the best Powell-Loy manner. (For these de- 
tails listen in on any Gang-busters program.) 
They go from one hair-raising episode to an- 
other, hair-raisinger. And the passing of time 
is indicated by the growing shelf of bound 
magazines being placed by the stalwart Mss 
Valiant. As the dates on the backs of the 
volumes grow larger, Miss Valiant appears 
older. (Utterly obvious, but you never can 
tell about editors or directors!) 

Then the ageing Anne fights her last battle, 
a heart-rending single-handed combat against 
the hate-maddened Fascist who tries to bomb 
the U.S. Congress, in session. (No remarks.) 
She foils his plot, but alas! loses her own life. 
She is shot down in a small library adjoining 
the Congressional chamber, and as she slumps 
to the floor, one grasping hand clutches a book 
from a table. The fitness of her last close-up, 
with the book caught close in her arms, is a 
guaranteed tear-jerker. 

With the accompaniment of muted strings 
wailing a dirge, the epilogue fade-out is of the 
tottering Miss Valiant. She is instructing the 
incumbent of a series of Maizies to phone the 
Mayor. “Tell him to return the July issue of 
Fortune. It must go to the bindery,” says the 
indomitable Miss Valiant. 


Obvious moral: To live wisely—or well? 





A Reference Librarian at School 


(Continued from page 384) 


resources of the school libraries, educational 
trends, an understanding of adolescent needs 
and nature, and the ability to select and fit 
books to individuals—for a knowledge of all 
these things is essential to a reference depart- 
ment which aims to supplement the work of 
the public schools. 

As Charles F. Towne said: “In many cities 
the public library working alone serves its 
public well. Likewise the schools working in 
the same community without any close rela- 
tionship with the public library may do equally 
well. But when the public schools and the 
public library can combine their forces they 
not only double but redouble their effective- 
ness. 


Just try it. 








Activities in Adult Education’ 


A library’s success can be gauged by the 
mental stimulation, the liberalizing culture, 
and the influence for thoughtful understand- 
ing of the problems of our national life that 
it renders the individuals in its community. 
The obligation to promote these ends is a 
responsibility of public libraries, small and 
large. 

Though no fixed pattern for achieving this 
goal can or should be laid down, the ex- 
periences of others may be helpful both in 


clarifying objectives and in suggesting means 
for attaining these objectives. Realizing that 
the methods followed by large libraries may 
not be applicable in smaller institutions the 
Adult Education Board of the A.L.A. is 
sponsoring this series of articles primarily to 
present case records of activities in selected 
small libraries. 
Ratpo A. ULvELING, Chairman 
A.L.A. Board on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT IN ADULT EDUCATION 
By Helen A. Stratton* 


R many years in libraries of all sizes 
there have been ways of cooperating with 
agencies of adult education and ways of sug- 
gesting to adult readers how to keep on learn- 
ing. In the Binghamton Public Library, a 
medium sized library, in a city of 80,000, a 
summing up of these ways reads like this: 
helping to plan club programs and suggesting 
speakers for meetings; setting aside collec- 
tions of books for special groups; sending 
bibliographies to study clubs; rushing to the 
newspapers lists of books on current happen- 
ings; making bibliographies for individuals 
reached thru the Readers’ Advisory Commit- 
tee; maintaining a twice a month book review 
club (misnamed a club for it has no regular 
members and no dues); lending a talking 
book machine to the blind; givin, the use 
of one room for meetings of an educational 
nature and another room for art exhibitions: 
lending lantern slides; keeping on file a card 
index of adult education agencies in the city. 
In the introductory article to this series, 
called “Adult Education: a Social Trend,” 
Miss Ernestine Rose says, “If we visualize 
this ‘Adult Education’ less as a consciously 
directed movement, and more as a social trend 
rising and organizing itself in response to the 
needs of an increasingly complex adult life, 
we may be able to see more clearly, perhaps, 
our own responsibility and opportunity.” Two 
agencies arose and were organized in response 
to needs in the complex lives of the people 
of Binghamton, one the night school which 
is yearly increasing its usefulness even with 
less money to finance it, and the other the 
Civic Educational Forum which has been suc- 


* For earlier articles in this series, see Wilson Bulletin, September 1936, 
83, “Book Review Clubs in a Regional Program,” by Byr! 
“A Revolving Community Program,” by L. Marion Moshier. 
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1 Binghamton Public Library, Binghamton, N.Y. 


cessful and important for three years. The 
library's cooperation with the night school 
has been mainly by furnishing bibliographies 
and suggesting books, and by trying to spread 
as widely as possible the idea that such a 
school is not merely for those persons who 
have failed to pass their examinations or 
whose early education was neglected, but is 
for all persons who are interested enough 
in a subject to wish to spend time in studying 
that subject with a competent teacher. It is 
to be hoped that all kinds of persons, club 
women, business men and women, the boy 
or girl just out of college, those who work 
in stores and factories, persons with much 
leisure and those with little, may find in this 
school fulfillment of long cherished wishes 
for more practical knowledge and more cul- 
ture. The night school is growing and has an 
important part in the educational program 
of the city. So too the Civic Educational 
Forum, organized at a time when there was 
a distinct need for it, has become important 
to the whole community. The Forum, held in 
the Central High School, is sponsored by an 
executive committee of about twenty-five per- 
sons, representing many different walks in 
life, some ministers, social workers, teachers, 
librarians, a representative of the parent- 
teacher organization, the superintendent of 
schools, the city manager, the executive secre- 
taries of the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A., 
and others. This executive committee con- 
sidered that the forum lectures were not 
enough, and that here was a good opportunity 
for further education of adults in public 
affairs. The library cooperated in three ex- 


p. 25, “A Social Trend,” 
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periments growing out of the forum meetings: 
compiling for the newspapers a day by day 
schedule of adult educational activities; dis- 
playing books on topics discussed at the forum 
meetings; helping to form groups for further 
discussion of ideas brought out at the regular 
meetings. 

To publish this newspaper column seemed a 
good idea, but it was discontinued in 1936 
because it was a duplication, for all organiza- 
tions advertised their doings separately in 
other sections of the papers. No one seemed 
to miss the daily schedule when it stopped. 
The shelf of books was popular to a certain 
extent but not popular enough. One reason 
for this seems to be the fact that it is much 
easier to read magazines and newspaper arti- 
cles on public affairs than to delve into whole 
books. Leisure time is limited when forum 
meetings are held every week. The third 
experiment, discussion groups, is proving of 
increasing importance, and interesting in its 
development during three years. 

The first two years taught us the im- 
portance of leadership of these groups, and 
having had, one year, volunteer leaders, who 
were untrained, and the next year a university 
professor who was not satisfactory, the com- 
mittee decided to have paid leaders, carefully 
chosen, and to branch out into a more elabor- 
ate program for 1936. By means of a ques- 
tionnaire given out at the first forum meeting, 
names of those interested in forming discus- 
sion groups were obtained. Enough interest 
was shown so that a discussion group meet- 
ing was held at the library a few days after 
each forum meeting. The group spent one 
hour in general discussion and then divided 
into three units, each taking up the study of a 
special subject for another hour. The sub- 
jects offered were (1) foreign relations and 
foreign backgrounds, (2) solutions of our 
economic and political problems, (3) guidance 
in adult thinking, a course designed to teach 
how to read newspapers, and how to dis- 
tinguish fact from opinion or fancy. The 
general discussion group had an average at- 
tendance of thirty, and of the three units 
“solutions” was the most popular. But at 
the end of the forum season it was the 
opinion of the committee that a single general 
discussion group, not limited in time to one 
hour, would be of more benefit. 


A fourth course was sponsored directly by 
the library. This was called “Keys to Read- 
ing Interests.” This series of talks was 
designed to point the way to a better acquaint- 
ance with the books on the library’s shelves. 
It was based on the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication. The speakers, experts in the various 
fields of knowledge, discussed the library’s 
collection of books, described the pleasures 
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of exploring that particular field, commented 
on the books best suited to a beginner, and 
suggested books which would appeal to read- 
ers with a knowledge of the subject. Each 
speaker made his own bibliography which 
was distributed at the meeting. The series 
opened with a playlet “Our Library.” On 
other evenings talks were given on music, 
horticulture, and art, a subject which had two 
speakers in one evening, one a teacher of art 
in the High School, and the other a doctor 
who had taken up painting as a relief from 
his vocation. Altho this course is not par- 
ticularly successful in regard to numbers 
attending, it will be continued at intervals. 
Perhaps the reason it is not a success is the 
fact that it was a deliberately “made” course, 
not one which arose from “the needs of an 
increasingly complex adult life.” 

Binghamton is over-organized. Practically 
all the churches have their own adult educa- 
tion programs, the parent-teacher groups have 
theirs, the Home Bureau, Farm Bureau, most 
of the service clubs, university clubs, 
Y. W. C. A., ¥. M. C. A. have theirs. There 
are several university extension courses given 
in Binghamton, and recently a Southern Tier 
Collegiate Center has been organized for the 
young men and women who have no funds 
for a college education. Therefore, any 
new plans made by a civic forum or a li- 
brary must fill a distinct need and have an 
urgent appeal. If the Civic Educational 
Forum and the night school, with the library 
cooperating, could form a plan to integrate 
all the different and scattered adult education 
projects, there might be more tangible results. 


Next year there will be a renewal of library 
energy to promote the general discussion 
group, one only, to be held at the library, 
following each forum lecture. An effort will 
be made also to imcrease the popularity of 
book review meetings, which will be care- 
fully planned and given more publicity. The 
library, like the whole city, should concen- 
trate and not dash off in too many directions. 


Children’s Section A.L.A. 


Notice received from the Children’s Sec- 
tion of A.L.A.: 


As a group, the members of the Section 
for Library Work with Children have created 
and upheld standards in book selection and 
book service for children. Increasing funds 
are needed to keep up the quality of activities, 
yearly programs and publicity. For this we 
depend entirely on sustained membership and 
the attainment of new members. Members 
of the A. L.A. are eligible. 


Dues are payable to: Harriet Dickson, 
Treasurer, Public Library, Houston, Texas. 

















[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of the H. W. Wilson Company.] 


Are Librarians People? 


IR:—While librarians are taking stock of 

themselves, as indicated in the December 
Wilson Bulletin, how about considering what 
the librarian looks like to the popular press 
and kindred commentators? 

It seems to be the commonest device among 
popular writers who must place the heroine 
temporarily—always temporarily—in some re- 
spectable occupation that makes no demands 
in the way of training or intelligence to 
establish the fair female in a library, in 
some subordinate but very reputable position. 
The person holding the actual professional 
position (there is usually one per fictitious 
library) is never the heroine. 

An example from a short story comes to 
mind. The persecuted maiden fled from the 
villain to a small town, evidently Sauk Center. 
Not having anything else to do, she went to 
the library and borrowed a book. Presently 
she borrowed another book, and when she 
asked for the third, the librarian was so im- 
pressed by the phenomenon that she made the 
girl assistant librarian on the spot. So girl 
met boy over the loan desk, and the librarian 
went back to her knitting. 

But this librarian was considerably better 
than some of her fictitious colleagues. The 
prize specimen of my acquaintance spent her 
college days writing essays on the errors 
Shakespeare made in Hamlet. At thirty she 
had a yearly salary of seven hundred dollars 
and, in the words of the author, absolutely 
nothing else a woman could wish for. So, in 
this case, the heroine, after borrowing the 
first book, saw in time the gaping abyss or 
the insidious horror—whichever it was—and 
became a nightclub entertainer. 

A third example of the species bibliothe- 
karus spent her time snooping from behind 
stacks in old-maidish interest in the love-affair 
of the heroine, who was attached to the 
library in some unelucidated capacity. This 
story was illustrated, and showed the libra- 
rian, with a face like an undertaker’s horse 
and a costume out of the comic section, peer- 
ing from behind the queerest set of shelves 
that ever graced a stack-boy’s nightmare. 

In moving pictures we fare no better. We 
look about as we did in the last-mentioned 
story, and spend our time glaring or sniffing 
at love’s young dream, as we clump about 





The Roving Eye 











with our arms full of books carried as no 
one ever carried books outside Hollywood. 

On the radio, the only notice I have heard 
us receiving lately, in the way of character 
sketching, is a commentator’s expression of 
astonishment that an ex-librarian (male, in 
this case) could become a desperado so desper- 
ate as to set a troop of G-men by the ears. 
I hope it was because the head G-man had 
come to the desk and said, “It must be nice 
to have so much time to read.” 

Where did this unflattering conception of 
the typical librarian originate, anyhow? Not, 
a thousand times not, in reality. We know 
it, but the public may believe what it reads 
in our reading rooms. Shall we subsidize a 
popular writer to do right by the librarian? 

ELLEN JACKSON 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


“Starting Liberry’’ 
Escorted by officious third-grade men 
Shy second-grader lisps, “I want to thtart,” 
And awkwardly, with palpitating heart 
Grimed fingers grasp the unaccustomed pen. 
Hands that will ruin many printed pages, 
While he explores the Treasure House of 


Sages! 
Belle C. Morrill 
Hard Thinking 


It has been remarked before, often with 
pride, that the concern of American librarians 
is with practise rather than with theory. The 
literature of librarianship, as evidenced by 
the professional press, is almost wholly a 
literature of information: not of power or 
wisdom. The reasons—and the justification— 
are too obvious to require statement. Never- 
theless, it seems to me deplorable not to 
have developed a vital tradition of theoretical 
librarianship, a professional philosophy of 
sufficient scope and intellectual magnitude to 
help resolve present dilemmas and point the 
way to future operations and constructions. 
More books for more people at less cost may 
be an effective slogan, but its philosophic 
values are nugatory. 

The ten-minute speech by Dr. John Dewey 
before the Horace Mann Conference at 
Antioch exemplifies the kind of thinking that 
is essential and profitable to every profession. 
Speaking of the years of the depression 
(which some of us appear so soon to be 
forgetting), Dr. Dewey remarked: 


“The fact that the human products of the 
schools found themselves in such vast num- 
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bers unable to find a position and a vocation 
proves the incapacity of the machinery of 
vocational education we had created to oper- 
ate. We may well ask what is the use or 
sense of an educational development that finds 
itself unable to function. The reply that its 
inability to function concerns only an emer- 
gency has no point if the conditions that 
produce the emergency remain in force and 
the educational system is doing nothing to 
modify the social organization that creates 
these conditions.” 

The full text of Dr. Dewey’s statement 
may be found in the December 1936 issue of 
the N.E.A. Journal. 


Mental Dynamite 


In a radio talk over Station WMEX, A. H. 
Kalish of the Catalog Department of the 
Boston Public Library recently made the 
observation that “in the field of political 
science . . . books sometimes appear which, 
because they reveal comparatively unknown 
facts or cast new light on accepted traditions, 
have the possibility within them of changing 
the course of human thought and action.” 


As an illustration of his thesis, Mr. Kalish 
cited War for Profits, by Otto Lehmann- 
Russbildt published in 1930: 


“In this was told the behind-the-scenes story 
of Zaharoff, Krupp, and the other members 
of the armament international, who sold their 
products to all customers, friend or pros- 
pective foe. War for Profits revealed that 
English soldiers at the Dardanelles were shot 
down by artillery which the Turks had bought 
a few months before at Vickers. Meanwhile 
Austrians were being killed by bullets orig- 
inally made in Austria. Despite the fact 
that this book was packed with mental dyna- 
mite, it is doubtful if more than a few 
thousand copies were sold thruout the whole 
United States. In some way, however, the 
information contained therein spread. Soon 
magazine articles and other books based on 
this information began to appear. Finally 
there took place a Senate investigation which 
had repercussions thruout the world. Today 
if people, because of their knowledge of the 
war-promoting activities of armament manu- 
facturers, are disillusioned about war and 
see more of the seamy side rather than the 
advertised glory, it is in large part due to a 
significant book published six years ago.” 


Mr. Kalish believes that 1936 was fortunate 
in having five such significant books; “books 
which may have a decided effect on the social 
and political thought of the next decade.” 
These are, in his opinion, Sweden, the Middle 
Way, by Marquis Childs; City Government, 
by Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee; 
Storm over the Constitution, by Irving 
Brandt; Nine Old Men, by Drew Pearson 


and Robert Allen; and The Promise of 
American Politics, by T. V. Smith. 

Other books of potential influence that come 
to mind are: Imperial Hearst, by Ferdinand 
Lundberg; Rich Land, Poor Land, by Stuart 
Chase; World Politics: 1918-1936, by R. 
Palme Dutt; We Europeans, by Julian Huxley 
and A. C. Haddon; The Rise of Liberalism, 
by Harold J. Laski; Soviet Communism, by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb; and A Preface 
to Peasantry, by Arthur Raper. 


In A Public Library 


“My heart is bad,” he said, and tremb- 
lin 

Seonat a minute by the door, 

Then leaned down heavily upon the desk 

Where he will lean no more. 

Books drawn with shaking hands from a 
worn bag; 

The oft repeated search—each time he 


came 

He sought the card his many pockets 
hid— 

Week after week, and every week the 
same. 

“My heart is bad.” He never failed to 
make 


The self-same explanation as he stood 
With ever gracious thanks for trifling 
help— 
Kindly old soul—I think his heart was 
good. 
Veo G. Foster 


All a Dream 


Guy R. Lyle calls my attention to the follow- 
ing witty prefatory note by Odette Keun to 
her book J Discover the English: 

In eager obedience to the redoubtable unintel- 
ligibility of the English laws on Defamation, Libel, 
and Obscenity; in profound deference to the in- 
scrutable pronouncements of English judges and 
juries in these matters; and in a modest endeavor 
to emulate the indomitable courage, com and 
solidarity with which English writers and pu lishers 
fight for their rights against this unintelligibility 
and these pronouncements, here and now cate- 
gorically affirm that all the living personalities 
mentioned by name in this book are fictitious; the 
current political, social, and perecaeee issues 
raised, imaginary; England and the English, figments 
of my brain; and that I myself do not exist. 


Two with Talent 


Those of you who read and liked the short 
story “The Substitute Librarian” in our 
October issue will be interested to learn that 
the author, Sophia Belzer, has_ recently 
married Stuart David Engstrand, whose first 
novel, The Invaders, has just been published 
by Knopf. The Invaders has been selected 
as the first 1937 choice of the Friends of 
Borzoi Books, and the author has been called 
“a discovery” by his publisher. Erskine Cald- 
well says of the novel that it has “that fortu- 
nate quality—the power of simplicity.” 


S.J. K. 











Ay dL. A. 


By Esther 





W. Warren 


NOTES 








HE Midwinter Conference of the Ameri- 

can Library Association, which met in 
Chicago December 28 to 30, attracted a larger 
audience than has any similar conference. 
More than six hundred people gathered for 
these meetings of the Council and other 
groups at the Drake Hotel between Christmas 
and New Years. The news which follows 
is a brief summary of the more important 
action and discussion. 


Report on Racial Discrimination 


In all rooms and halls assigned to the 
Association for use in connection with its 
conference, or otherwise under its control, 
all A.L.A. members shall be admitted upon 
terms of full equality, was the stipulation 
offered to the Council at its first session by 
the Committee on Racial Discrimination, and 
adopted without discussion.. The full text 
of the committee’s report follows: 


“The question considered by the committee 
relates to certain discriminations applied to 
Negro members of the A.L.A. which have 
the effect of abridging the liberty of such 
members in their attendance at conferences of 
the Association and at meetings, round table 
sessions and other assemblies held in connec- 
tion therewith and included in the official 
program. It is wumnecessary to point out 
that these discriminations are not imposed by 
the A.L.A. itself nor by its sanction or au- 
thority. The object of this inquiry is to 
determine to what extent and with what 
success this Association, as a professional 
organization, can proceed toward protecting 
its members from the consequences of such 
discriminations without impairing its own 
effectiveness or limiting its own freedom 
of action. 


“The committee is definitely of the opinion 
that this freedom of action will be very little 
if at all affected by a firm insistence upon 
equal treatment of all members in their pro- 
fessional relations, as delegates or participants 
in any and all assemblages organized by the 
A.L.A. or conducted under its authority. 
There is ample evidence that conventions of 
scientific, educational, and other professional 
societies have been, and can be, held in locali- 
ties where social discrimination is the rule, 
without subjecting their members to any form 


of compulsion or prohibition whatsoever that 
would tend to restrict or qualify their rights 
and privileges in their conventions. 

“It will be essential, however, that cogni- 
zance be taken, by this Association and its 
representatives, of the fact of discrimination 
in some sections of this country and that due 
diligence be exercized to ascertain the in- 
cidence of that fact upon the principles of 
equality and professional dignity for which 
this Association stands. It will likewise be 
essential, when arranging for the annual con- 
ference and other official events to stipulate 
in advance for the conditions and provisions 
under which the A.L.A. can accept the hos- 
pitality of any locality with proper regard for 
its own self respect and that of its members. 
The committee is emphatically opposed to the 
elimination of any geographical division of 
this country from consideration for the annual 
conference because of anticipated racial dis- 
crimination, as both unwise and unnecessary. 

“The official notice taken of this situation 
by the Executive Board, and the creation of 
a committee to investigate and report upon it, 
testify to a recognition of its importance and 
the need of a definite policy in dealing with 
it. The committee is agreed that such a 
policy should include a declaration of adher- 
ence to the principle of complete professional 
equality, and recommends that, in order to 
secure this equality for its members, the 
selection of all future meeting places be 
conditioned upon acceptance and enforcement 
of the following stipulation: 

“That in all rooms and halls assigned to 
the Association for use in connection with its 
conference, or otherwise under its control, 
all members shall be admitted upon terms of 
full equality.” 

The committee’s report was prepared after 
considerable correspondence and the first draft 
was submitted to all eight members by mail. 
The committee held one meeting in Chicago 
on Monday, December 28, at which six of the 
eight members were present. The report in 
its present form was approved by those six, 
according to Carl B. Roden, chairman, but 
embodies certain changes, mostly in style and 
not in principle, which were not seen by the 
two members not present. 
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Salaries Discussion Lively 


That library salaries should be raised and 
that it is up to the A.L.A. to do something 
toward that end were the points of departure 
for a lively discussion at the first Council 
session in which Paul North Rice and Lucy 
L. Morgan represented the Committee on 
Salaries, Staff, and Service. Members of 
the Council and the audience took part when 
the meeting was thrown open for comments 
{rom the floor. 

One of the most important things the 
A.L.A. can do, in the committee’s opinion, 
is to make library administrators conscious 
of their obligation toward the salaries of 
their staff. Some library administrators have 
been willing to hire the best possible talent 
at the lowest possible price, in order to be 
known as shrewd administrators, the commit- 
tee’s representatives declared. The tremend- 
ous difference between the salary of the 
administrator and his assistant, first assistant, 
or department heads—altho these individuals 
must have had much the same training and 
experience as the chief—was likewise brought 
out in the discussion. 

Other ways in which the A.L.A. might 
help with the situation—which is becoming 
more acute as the cost of living rises— 
included the encouragement of personnel com- 
mittees within state library associations; con- 
tinued publication of salary statistics; a cost 
of living survey; continued drive for certifi- 
cation; classification and pay plan schemes; 
and the fostering of staff associations. 

Make the classification and pay schemes 
in your state specific, and then put teeth in 
them, was the stand urged by Sydney B. 
Mitchell, of the University of California Li- 
brary School, and echoed by several other 
speakers from the floor. A wider comparison 
of library and other salaries was suggested by 
Amy Winslow, of Baltimore, as being one 
very effective way to drive home the low 
library salary. 

“What is the possibility of rank and file 
librarians—particularly the younger ones— 
becoming more sympathetic to organizations 
whose primary objective is raising wages, 
such as the American Federation of Labor?” 
was asked by Herman Henkle, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, who added 
that some of the younger librarians have 
expressed interest in this approach. He 
pointed out that librarians who are the single 
staff member in many a community cannot 
look to staff associations for help. 

“The question is, ‘pay for what?’” according 
to Clarence B. Lester, of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission, who advised the careful 
preparation of a definite statement of what 
money is being asked for, as the first step 


toward more understanding library support. 
The effectiveness of a library survey was 
mentioned. 


5 Per Cent Unemployed 


About 5 per cent of the active librarians 
who have completed a full year curriculum 
in 35 library schools reporting—578 to be 
exact—are still unemployed, according to Miss 
Morgan and Mr. Rice. In 1933, at the peak 
of unemployment, the number reported by 
the schools reached 1590. 

The range of salaries for all librarians 
is about the same as a year ago, the com- 
mittee found, altho the average maximum 
salary for librarians who completed the first- 
year curriculum in 1936 is $100 higher than 
for those who completed it in 1935. 


Status of Federal Library Agency 


When Commissioner of Education Stude- 
baker appeared in Chicago during the Mid- 
winter Conference, Carleton B. Joeckel and 
Forrest B. Spaulding, of the Federal Rela- 
tions Committee, invited him to join them in 
a discussion of the federal library agency 
before the Council. 

In answer to a question regarding the 
delay in appointing a chief for this division, 
Commissioner Studebaker said that it was 
caused by a difference of opinion between the 
Office of Education and the Civil Service 
Commission on the matter of the chief's 
salary, the Office of Education stipulating a 
higher figure than the commission is so far 
willing to accept. 

Asked if the division is to be at a com- 
plete standstill until the civil service com- 
mission has made its decision regarding the 
chief of the division’s status, Dr. Studebaker 
replied that he hopes to put some people 
to work on a temporary basis soon. While 
such people will have to be chosen from the 
present civil service lists, which have been 
made up on the terms of specifications for 
existing library positions in the government 
service, rather than the particular positions 
in the new division, he thinks that during the 
remainder of the year certain pieces of work 
can be undertaken which will advance the 
general cause of libraries. 


Outlook for Local Support 


While local support for libraries will be 
substantially increased in many cities in 1937, 
in the opinion of Flint G. Purdy, chairman 
of the Committee on Library Revenues, who 
spoke at the first Council session, the outlook 
for better local support in general is not 
encouraging. Direct local support up to the 
limit of local ability is, however, in his view 
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an essential element of an effective program 
for the equalization of book service. 


Trends in State Aid Proposals 


Matching state with local funds was one 
decided trend in state aid proposals which 
Louis R. Wilson, chairman of the Library 
Extension Board, reported to the Council 
following the board’s open meeting to discuss 
specific state aid programs. The matching 
proposals are not necessarily on a flat fifty- 
fifty basis, but rather on a sliding scale, so 
that the less wealthy counties within a state 
will not be excluded from participating. 

Other items in the general pattern noted 
by Dr. Wilson, are the frequency with which 
regional libraries are proposed; a disposi- 
tion to request aid from the general state 
appropriation rather than from an ear-marked 
fund; use of funds for books and periodicals 
rather than for salaries and operating ex- 
penses; and extension of library service to 
unserved areas, as well as aid to established 
libraries. 

The per capita expenditure represented in 
the proposals is decidedly low, it was pointed 
out, the highest being 35 cents, with 5 or 6 
cents cited in a number of instances. 


Indorse Federal Projects 


General programs of government work re- 
lief and other emergency projects were in- 
dorsed by the Council at its final meeting. 
Projects sponsored and supervised by compe- 
tent library agencies, including bibliographic, 
indexing, cataloging, and copying projects, 
those for the extension and improvement of 
service, for buildings and equipment, and for 
other similar purposes, were specifically ap- 
proved. 

A second resolution indorsed the index 
of American design, a federal art project 
which will provide pictorial records of thou- 
sands of objects that reveal American tradi- 
tions in the useful and decorative arts. In the 
opinion of Counci) members, the index will 
provide an important aid for artists, designers, 
teachers, and students of American history. 
The Council urged the continuance and publi- 
cation of the index in forms which will make 
these materials generally available. 

Early American arts and crafts were de- 
picted in a display set up at the Drake during 
the conference by Mrs. Increase Robinson, 
director of the project in Illinois. Constance 
Rourke, editor of the index, and best known 
to librarians as the author of Audubon, re- 
ports nation-wide interest in the scheme. 

The work of the historical records survey, 
conducted by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, to make such materials in local town 
and county records, and in state archives and 
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church records accessible to students, scholars, 
and professional workers, was likewise in- 
dorsed by the Council. Continuance and 
further extension of this helpful service were 
urged. 


Trustees Pass Resolutions 


The policy of including in local municipal 
library budgets an item to carry on reasonable 
activities in connection with community rela- 
tions was indorsed by the Trustees Section 
at the suggestion of William E. Marcus of the 
Montclair (N.J.) Public Library Board. Di- 
rect approach by librarians and trustees to 
individuals and groups who would particularly 
benefit by the library’s services, was advocated 
in this resolution, in addition to the usual 
cooperation received from the local press. 
The Council later indorsed this resolution 
and a second, likewise introduced by Mr. 
Marcus, which read: 

“The Executive Committee of the Trustees 
Section of the A.L.A. heartily commends 
and indorses the policy of local library boards 
taking out individual memberships in the 
A.L.A. for each trustee, the annual mem- 
bership fees being paid from local library 
funds.” 

In line with the national plan for libraries 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council in 1934, 
Mrs. Arne Oldberg, Evanston (Ill.) trustee, 
recommended, and the section voted, that 
library trustees work both for state aid for 
libraries and for certification of librarians, 
the latter being considered essential in con- 
nection with state aid. 


Social Showman Looks At Libraries 


Tell the story of the city’s social services 
in pictures and use your lobbies and cor- 
ridors to inform the public about such matters 
as housing conditions, public health, education 
in general, and library service, Dr. Otto 
Neurath, Viennese inventor of pictorial graphs, 
advised librarians and statisticians attending 
the Publicity Committee meeting, one of 
several groups meeting in connection with the 
Midwinter Conference. 

Pictorial graphs, said this man who has 
revolutionized the presentation of figures 
which are of public concern, are readily 
understood even by people of limited educa- 
tion. They also appeal to the highly educated. 

A new visual language has been developed 
by Dr. Neurath, which he advocates for use 
by public officials. 


1938 Annual Conference 


Kansas City has been chosen as the meeting 
place for the 1938 annual conference of the 
A.L.A., if satisfactory contractual arrange- 
ments can be made. 








Junior Librarians Section 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE * * * PURPOSE AND PROGRAM 


Purpose 


To foster professional expression and to promote greater responsibility and common 
understanding among the younger members of the profession. 


Program 


To hold special meetings for the discussion of library topics of particular interest to 


the younger librarians. 


To give the younger members an opportunity to gain experience and to participate more 
generally in conference and other professional activities. 


To promote studies that will contribute to the advancement of librarianship. 
To encourage membership in the American Library Association. 


To plan various social activities. 


To cooperate with the American Library Association in promoting and fulfilling its 


aims and purposes. 


{This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s editorial 
representative and “coordinator”: Mrs. Norma Olin 
Ireland, c/o Pomona College Library, Claremont, 
California. ] 


Midwinter Conference 


HE Atlantic and the Pacific coasts and 

many places in between were represented 
by younger librarians at the midwinter meet- 
ing of A.L.A. On Monday, December 28, 
between fifty and sixty attended the Junior 
Members Round Table breakfast in the 
Avenue Room of the Drake. All crowded 
round after a most healthful breakfast and 
heard Richard Hart of Enoch Pratt, Balti- 
more, uphold the value and responsibility of 
the Round Table in the encouragement and 
guidance which it can give the young librarian 
in the field of volunteer work and individual 
activities. Charles Butler of A.L.A. head- 
quarters countered by urging that the value of 
the group would come only with the adoption 
of a definite program, broad in scope, such 
as library support, toward which all Round 
Table activities would be directed. The Chair- 
man of the group then spoke of the import- 
ance of the state groups and urged that they 
be brought into closer contact with the JMRT. 
She displayed a map, made by Mrs. Ireland 
to accompany her coordinator’s report which 
was read at the evening meeting, which 
showed by shaded areas that there are now 
twenty-nine states having their own junior 
groups. But in the opinion of your reporter, 
the very fact that over fifty young librarians 
met and had breakfast together is, in itself, 





RUTH PHILLIPS 
Secretary, Eastern District, 


JMRT 


pretty fair justification for the group’s exist- 
ence. 

At the business meeting Monday evening 
there was a progress report of the Depression 
Survey by Paul Howard and a detailed report 
showing the extensive duties of the coordina- 
tor in gathering together the material each 
month for the Wilson Bulletin Junior Libra- 
rians Section by Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland 
and read by Dorothy Comins of the Enoch 
Pratt Library. Helen Focke of the Cleveland 
Public Library spoke on “Reading with a Pur- 
pose for the JMRT.” She discussed classified 
professional reading, its use in professional 
advancement and, specifically, how reading 
programs have been used in the engineering 
profession. Miss Focke’s talk was enthusias- 
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tically received. It was decided that such a 
program could be aspired to gradually; at 
present a committee, headed by Miss Focke, 
will select each month from library periodicals 
six articles of particular interest to the 
younger librarian, this list to be published in 
the Wilson Bulletin section. 

Edward B. Stanford of Williams College 
Library gave the final report on and send-off 
to the leaflets on the use of library tools for 
library users. These leaflets were the result 
of a contest open to Junior Members and 
sponsored by The H. W. Wilson Company, 
for the three best expositions on library tools. 
The three pamphlets are most attractive with 
clever illustrations and simple, informal ex- 
planation. We look forward before long to 
a much enlightened public, for it is sincerely 
hoped that these leaflets will prove useful in 
all types of libraries. The cost is quite reason- 
able—a dollar a hundred. 

Ralph Esterquest of Northwestern Univer- 
sity Library spoke on “Library Instruction via 
the Movies.” It has been suggested that the 
JMRT sponsor the production of a library in- 
struction film for the use, particularly, of the 
adult patron in the public library. Mr. Ester- 
quest told of the production of the University 
of Illinois film “Found in a Book” which at 
present is being used quite extensively, par- 
ticularly in college libraries. The group was 
also given the opportunity of seeing this movie 
and of following Jerry and his peregrinations 
in the college library in search of the puppet- 
play and of sharing with Jerry's room-mate 
the consternation, dire results and sea of 
crumpled paper which followed upon his at- 
tempts to compose a theme without the aid of 
the college library. It is a clever, two-reel 
picture which shows very distinctly the main 
sources of information for the average college 
- student. The suggestion that the group under- 
take the organization, script and dialogue of 
another such film is at present under the ad- 
visement of the Round Table executive com- 
mittee. 


Other business decided upon at this meeting 
was that the national group attempt to bring 
the state groups into closer contact with one 
another, that the state groups be urged to aid 
in state programs dealing with library sup- 
port, certification and state aid, and that, as 
the national group is without any financial 
backing whatever, state groups each be 
asked to contribute $3.00 a year to the national 
group, thereby affiliating the organizations. 
The Round Table will also attempt to aid the 
individual librarian by suggesting types of 
work associated in some way with the library 
but which, on one’s own time, furnish a field 
for varied activity. The committee to work 
out these individual suggestions is to be 
headed by Richard Hart of Baltimore and 
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will make known its suggestions thru the 
Wilson Bulletin section. Mr. Henkle of the 
A.L.A. Annuities Committee spoke briefly to 
the group asking that the JMRT give their 
support to the A.L.A. Retirement Plan. 

And now for the New York meeting—let’s 
as many as possible plan on being there. 


Acknowledgment 


Material for the Section this month has 
been compiled by Ruth Phillips, Secretary of 
the Eastern District, and Annadell Riley, 
Secretary of the Middlewestern District. 

The next reporting of states in these two 
districts will be in the May issue of Wilson 
Bulletin, 

N.O.L. 


Louisiana Invites All Juniors 


The Junior Members of the Louisiana Li- 
brary Association are planning to meet Feb- 
ruary 20, 1937, at New Orleans, Louisiana, at 
the time of the National Education Associa- 
tion Convention. 

We would like you to invite all Junior 
Members who may be attending this conven- 
tion to visit us. 

EveLyn STUART 
Chairman, JMRT 
Louisiana Library Association 


Greetings From the Eastern District 


The Eastern District has already been well 
represented by recent reports from New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. At a later date we 
should have full reports from the infant group 
in Vermont and from the new group which 
we understand has been organized in Connect- 
icut. A few of the Eastern states do not yet 
have definite Junior members organizations. 
In this issue we present the report from the 
Baltimore Junior Members’ Round Table, 
which is at present the only organization of 
its kind in Maryland. The New York Junior 
Members’ Section, which by the way is large 
enough to warrant five districts of its own, 
has promised a full account of its activities 
for the May issue of the Bulletin. 

RutH Puxutips, District Secretary 
Eastern District 


Baltimore Junior Round Table 


The Baltimore Junior Members’ Round 
Table began modestly in the Spring of 1935, 
when a general invitation to the first meeting 
was issued to all A.L.A. members under 
thirty-five. Organization and meetings alike 
were informal; no dues were attempted, no 
membership rolls, no constitution, the sole 
parliamentary gesture being the election of 
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Lucile Morsch as chairman and Lillian Good- 
hart as secretary. Programs consisted of short 
business meetings, followed by general dis- 
cussions of professional problems. Interneship, 
vertical or horizontal classification of A.L.A. 
membership, and censorship were topics which 
brought forth lively expressions of opinion. 


First Project 


The first project of the group, the prepara- 
tion of ». cumulative index to the first five 
volumes of the Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ 
Yearbook, was of such a nature that participa- 
tion of all members was impossible. Dorothy 
Comins headed the committee of four which 
undertook the task, worked faithfully, and 
triumphantly produced the index in time for 
its inclusion in volume five of the Yearbook, 
published this fall. A second project, which 
was to develop into the Book List Forum, 
was proposed and directed by Thurston Tay- 
lor who was fortunate in securing the co- 
operation of The H. W. Wilson Company. 
Most of the preliminary spadework was com- 
pleted during that first year, altho the Forum 
itself did not make its first appearance until 
the fall of 1936. 


The opening of the 1936-37 season, with 
Margaret Freeman chairman, Anna Glantz 
program chairman, and Dorothy Sinclair sec- 
retary, found the group in need of more 
definite organization. A membership drive was 
begun, with special attention to juniors of 
school and college libraries in the Baltimore 
area. In order that every interested Junior 
might feel welcome, the one membership re- 
quirement was “under thirty-five,” and that not 
enforced with ironclad rigidity. At the first 
meeting a membership list was drawn up, 
and nominal annual dues—twenty-five cents 
for refreshments and stationery—were voted, 
with provision for a further assessment should 
it prove necessary. 


Book List Project 


The book list project looms largest among 
this season’s plans, with every energy devoted 
to its continued success. Each member is 
asked to join and take an active part in the 
work of one of three major committees. The 
Acquisition committee, under Elizabeth Hess- 
er, contacts libraries all over the country, 
enlists their cooperation, and endeavors to 
obtain samples of every worth-while list avail- 
able. The lists, when acquired, are turned 
over to the Preparations committee, headed 
by Dorothy Comins. Here they are sorted, 
subject headed, and handed out to various 
committee members for annotating, efforts 
being made to give the right list to the right 
committee member, who may be expected to 
judge with some discriminating knowledge of 
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its particular topic. The final shaping, polish- 
ing and arranging is done by the Editorial 
committee, of which Rea Steele is chairman. 
This group is also responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the introductory paragraphs which 
appear in the Book List Forum. Thru De- 
cember 1936, a total of 156 lists have been 
noted in the Wilson Bulletin and the Wilson 
Vertical File Service. The group feels that 
this is a promising beginning, and hopes thru 
continued and increasing cooperation from 
other libraries to carry on what it believes 
may be a worth-while and helpful project. 

With every member thus actively engaged, 
the Baltimore J.M.R.T. plans no other strenu- 
ous undertakings in the near future. Increas- 
ing the membership, cooperating in the 
J.M.R.T. depression survey, formulating sug- 
gestions for a code of ethics for librarians, 
and above all, carrying on with the book list 
project are the group’s aims at present. Dis- 
cussion meetings will of course continue, with 
occasional guest speakers from outside the 
profession. For example, Gardner Foley, of 
the University of Maryland, will address a 
future meeting on the topic: Public speaking 
and the librarian. 

At present the Baltimore Junior members 
are not affiliated with any state or regional 
library association. Local organizations, how- 
ever, have always welcomed J.M.R.T. an- 
rouncements and proposals. An outline of the 
book list project was presented at a recent 
Maryland Library Association meeting, with 
the added publicity of a display of outstand- 
ing lists. 

To the work of the national group, Balti- 
more has contributed individually rather than 
collectively. Several members are helping in 
the preparation of the forthcoming Poe con- 
cordance; Ruth Phillips served last year on 
the Editorial Committee for the Library. 
Leaflets contest, and is now District Secre- 
tary for the East; Elizabeth Hesser is a 
member of the Executive Committee; and 
Richard Hart is acting as the chairman of a 
committee for planning a program of aims and 
objectives. It is hoped that the entire group 
may take an active part in whatever program 
of activities the national organization may 
inaugurate. 

MARGARET FREEMAN, Chairman 
DorotHy Srnciair, Secretary 


Iowa Organizes 


Twenty-one members of the Junior Group 
of the Iowa Library Association attended a 
luncheon meeting at the Savery Hotel in 
Des Moines on November 4. Clarice Krieg 
of the Catalogue Department of the University 
of Iowa Libraries presided at the meeting. 

The group was organized as a Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table of the Iowa Library Asso- 
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ciation. Harold W. Hayden, Supervisor of 
Departmental Libraries, University of Iowa, 
was elected chairman of the Round Table 
Group, and Christine Taylor of the Des 
Moines Public Library staff was named Secre- 
tary. 

The qualifications for membership in the 
Junior Members Round Table Group are two: 
candidates raust be under the age limit of 
thirty-five years and they must hold member- 
ship in the Iowa Library Association. To 
provide an opportunity for the younger mem- 
bers of the Association to become better 
acquainted is the primary purpose of the 
Round Table Group. 

At the present time, the chief aim of the 
group is to cooperate with the Iowa Library 
Association in making the certification pro- 
gram a complete success. It was decided that 
for the first year no set projects would be 
undertaken. 

Harotp W. Haypen, Chairman 


New Group At Kansas 


The Junior Librarians Group of the Kansas 
State Library Association was organized at 
the October meeting of the state association 
held in Pratt this year. A luncheon at the 
Country Club was the occasion for the coming 
together of the younger librarians. Officers 
elected were Helen Waters, Kansas City 
(Kansas) Public Library, chairman; Florence 
Williams, Wellington Public Library, secre- 
tary; and Elizabeth Kellam, Hutchinson Pub- 
lic Library, treasurer. 

All librarians who are members of the 
Kansas State Library Association and who 
are under thirty-five are eligible. Dues are 
twenty-five cents. 

The chairman expects to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider projects for the Group. 
At present the chief object of the Junior 
Librarians Group is to increase its member- 
ship and to make its members acquainted with 
one another. 


Minnesota Reports 


The Junior Round Table of the Minnesota 
Library Association was organized in the 
fall of 1935. During the following year all 
efforts were directed toward a better organ- 
ization. The task of reaching all eligible 
members in a state as large as Minnesota was 
a huge one. At the end of the year our 
membership totaled 121. Naturally, most of 
these members were from our largest cities, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and our outlying 
districts had scarcely been touched. 

At the M.L.A. Convention in October 1936 
our Junior Members Round Table celebrated 
its first birthday at a Junior Members break- 
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fast. At this meeting Gertrude Schepers 
of the St. Paul Children’s Department was 
elected chairman; Mary Lovaas of the Hib- 
bing Public Library, secretary; and Alberta 
Seiz of the Red Wing Public Library, 
treasurer. In the first part of November 
these officers met in St. Paul to discuss a 
means by which they could reach all eligible 
members in the state. It was evident that 
letters sent hit and miss would never be 
satisfactory. Finally the idea of dividing 
the state into sections was proposed and 
enthusiastically accepted. Our plans for the 
future center around this idea. We have 
divided the state into nine sections, doing our 
best to group people of common interests. 
In each of these sections a central city has 
been chosen, and from the librarians in this 
city we shall appoint a Section Chairman. 
These nine Section Chairmen will be re- 
sponsible to the State Chairman. The Section 
Chairmen and the retiring State Chairman 
shall make up the Junior Round Table Ad- 
visory Board. 

It is the duty of the Section Chairmen to 
reach all the eligible Junior Members in their 
sections. Each section is to have its own 
meetings, parties, programs, etc. We feel 
that with each Chairman doing his best to 
make his section the most successful, a 
friendly spirit of rivalry will spring up and 
further our cause. Perhaps we can even have 
contests between our sections. The idea is 
still so new that our plans are not nearly 
complete. The position of Section Chairman 
is an important one, and young librarians 
outstanding for their enthusiasm and ability 
are being chosen for these positions. 

The project which we have chosen to work 
on this year we feel is of great ‘importance 
to younger librarians. We plan to compile a 
list of borrowable exhibits in Minnesota li- 
braries. 

Our age limit is 35. 
Table has 25c dues. 

Mary Lovaas, Secretary 


The Junior Round 


Missouri News 


The Junior Members Group held its regular 
business meeting during the Missouri Library 
Association conference in October. Reports 
were made on the survey of salaries of 
Missouri librarians which is nearing com- 
pletion, and of the assistance given by the 
Junior members in the passage of an amend- 
ment to the state constitution looking to the 
establishment of a teachers and librarians 
retirement plan. 

It was decided that for the coming year 
the Group should assist the publicity com- 
mittee of the state association in getting its 
releases published, and should collect all 
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indexes and bibliographies of any importance 
that have been made independently by libra- 
ries in Missouri. It is hoped that these will 
be useful to other libraries in the state and 
will save much duplication of work. 

Officers elected at the meeting were Doro- 
thea Hyle, Kansas City Public Library, chair- 
man; Mrs. Agnes Maske, librarian of the 
Poplar Bluff Public Library, vice-chairman; 
Kenneth Tisdel, Municipal Library, St. Louis, 
secretary; and Johnnie Riner, Missouri Li- 
brary Commission, member of the executive 
board. 


Projects were discussed and the following 
appointments were made: Roy Skelton, Uni- 
versity of Missouri Library, editor of the 
Junior Member Quarterly; Esther Sperling 
Kalis, Kansas City Public Library, chairman 
of the publicity committee; and Bon Jean 
White, University of Missouri Library, chair- 
man of the index committee. 

Ruth Manlove, past chairman of the Group 
and now chairman of the Junior Members 
Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, told of the interesting program that 
has been planned for the younger librarians 
at the midwinter conference of the association. 


New Year’s Resolution 


New Year’s Greetings to Mary and Betty! * 

It was in November that Betty received 
the jolt from discerning Mary that her pro- 
fessional affairs spelled h-a-s-h. Betty took 
cognizance of her state and started right in 
to improve matters, apparently drawing up 
part of her New Year’s resolutions two 
months early. Mary’s suggestion of “reading 
for librarians,” particularly professional read- 
ing, is a capital New Year’s resolution for all 
JMs. 

Betty is right—we aren't finished products. 
Instead, many of us are true children of 
Janus, that Roman god who not only gave 
his name to this month of January but also 
was the patron of doors and entrance ways. 
We've got ourselves fairly safely within the 
doorway of librarianship, but after that how 
far have we led ourselves into the intricacies 
of the workings of our profession, We can- 
not all do graduate study but we can, in- 
dividually, as small groups, and as a national 
group, urge among ourselves a greater inter- 
est in library questions. 

We write in our journals and we speak at 
our conferences of raising the standards of 
librarianship. How can we hope, literally, 
to raise these standards if all, particularly 
this “younger generation,” those of us who 
are known as “Junior Members,” do not make 
a concerted effort to place ourselves on a 


* Wilson Bulletin, November 1936, p. 192. 
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level with professional standards as_ they 


now are? 

How better to do all these grand-s unding 
things than by increasing our interest in and 
our knowledge of professional questions? 

So—for this year of 1937, let us adopt a 
New Year’s resolution—eat, drink, be merry, 


and read professional literature! 
ANON 


Picture Maps 


(Continued from page 389) 


Spokane, Washington, American Assoc. of 
University Women, Spokane Branch. c1931. 
$1.50. 2914” x 2114”. 

Lightly tinted, with flowered and pictured 
border 

Supplementary pamphlet, Highlights of 
the state of Washington, accompanying the 
map 

U.S.— West Virginia 
Sovereign state of West Virginia, showing 

intimate scenes from the romantic pages of 
her history and fascinating glimpses of her 
varied and interesting industrial life. State 
of West Virginia, Dept. of Agriculture. 
Free. 1544” x 8%”. 

| dy ed coloring, yellow predominating 

In klet, West Virginia 


U.S.—Wisconsin 
Fox River Valley of Wisconsin, 1634-1880. By 
Nile J. Behncke; research, Mary A. O'Keefe. 
Oshkosh, Wis. Oshkosh Museum Auxiliary. 
©1931. $1. 24%” x 26%”. 

Brightly colored 

Border of flowers of the region, by Mary 
G. Rogers 

Cartouches of events since the time of the 
dinosaurs, by Emma P. Comstock 

WASHINGTON, George 
Principal events in the life of George Wash- 
ington in those states that lie between the 
Hudson and Savannah. By General Drafting 
Co. N.Y. Standard Oil Co. of N.J. c1932. $1. 
17” x 25%”. 

In: Map of the principal events in the life 
of George Washington, contributed to the 
Bicentennial celebration of his birth by the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
_ Trade edition free from N.J. Standard fill- 
ing stations. Also DeLuxe edition, $1, from 
Standard Touring Service, Room 56, 26 
Broadway, N.Y. 

On verso: Small maps of Landmarks of 
George Washington’s life in Philadelphia 
and vicinity: Mount Vernon Memorial High- 
way ... Shrines of George Washington in 
and around the city of New York 

WORLD 
Child’s map of the Ancient World. By Tonka 
Karasz. N.Y. John Day Co. $1.50. 31” x 23”. 

Brilliant orange coloring, with a border of 

historical figures, very effective 


New map of the world. By Edward Everett 
Henry. 27 West 8th St. Washington Square 
Bookshop. c1928. $3.15. 36” x 31”. 

“A map of the two hemispheres in ten 
colors, geographically correct. The pictorial 
border suggests the ‘Story of Mankind’.”’ 


This world of ours, showing the new national 
boundaries. By James Daugherty: cartogra- 
phy by Mercedes Clifton and others. N.Y. 
Historical Map Society. $3.50. 33” x 22”. 

Beautiful because of the balance in com- 
position and the decorative border in 
Daugherty’s black and white figures depict- 
ing the progress of man 

Inner border of colored flags of the world 

Available in 1931 from Campbell and 
Leunig, Inc. 8 East 12th St. N.Y. 

Copyrighted 








THE BOOK LIST FORUM 


Edited by the Book List Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore * 


BOOK LISTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Margaret C. Scoggin * 


IXTEEN libraries have cooperated in mak- 

ing available to other libraries thru the 
Vertical File Service the seventy booklists 
for young people, listed and annotated in this 
issue of Wilson Bulletin. A number of other 
libraries have endorsed such cooperation, 
altho cuts in printing budgets have curtailed 
their list-making activities. It is to be hoped 
that as new lists are issued, they may be 
included in this service. 

The seventy lists received have been di- 
vided into twenty-seven groups. The annota- 
tions have been designed, primarily, to indi- 
cate the length and scope of each list. The 
lists cover a wide variety of adolescent read- 
ing interests and are, on the whole, very 
good. However, there are gaps. We need 
more booklists for the older teens, boys and 
girls who need guidance in the selection of 
adult books. We need booklists for the large 
group who want books adult in format and 
point of view but simple in manner. We 
need short subject lists on psychology, ethics, 
personal problems, social and economic prob- 
lems, careers, etiquette; these are matters of 
vital concern to older boys and girls and 
matters about which so much nonsense has 
been written that we librarians should select 
the few sound helpful books and list them. 
These last subjects have been included in 
several long lists, but they should be brought 
out in short lists. 

Checking and comparison of the lists re- 
ceived indicate points to be considered in 
making lists. Here they are briefly outlined 
for anyone who is contemplating list-making: 

A. Matter 


1. Scope of list—is it to be for the entire 
teen age, or for definite age-groups or 
reading levels? Is it to be long and 
comprehensive, or short and _ specific? 
Is it for boys and girls oy or is it to 
serve, as well, as a buying list for libra- 


rians 

2. Type of entry—is emphasis to be upon 
author or title? Is list to be unclassi- 
fied and alphabetical, or to consist of 
short lists under headings? 

3. Bibliographical items—short title and 
author’s ae, = ? ounes, date, 
price, s ion, all or any one 
to be included? 

4. Headings—broad, specific, matter-of-fact, 
imaginative? 

5. Annotations—when to use them? Brief, 
full, factual, catchy? 


B. Format 


1. ehepe and size—booklets, folders, files, 
bookmarks? 
Color? 
3. Typed, mimeographed, printed? 
4. Illustrations and design 


The decision on each of these points will 
depend upon the scope of the list and the 
amount of money available for issuing it. 
In general, it is better to mimeograph than 
to type, and better to print than to mimeo- 
graph. It is better to give too much bibli- 
ographical information than not enough; if 
the added items are in small type, they are 
not in the way. And don’t leave out publi- 
cation dates if the lists cover 500’s and 600’s. 
Title entries seem more appealing than author 
entries, though titles are usually arranged 
alphabetically by author’s last name. If the 
list is long, it is better to break it up into 
a number of sections. Headings allow for 
much latitude, but it is better to be too matter- 
of-fact than unintelligibly fanciful. Unless 
the list is very long, annotations are a great 
addition; but keep them honest, even if 
catchy. 

Format is a matter of personal preference 
and of library finances. The ideal list for 
young people to take away is small—bookmark 
size, clearly printed on colored paper, short— 
eight to ten titles, specifically headed, briefly 
annotated, amusingly or attractively illustrated, 
and frequently revised or replaced. Other 
types of lists should be designed to further 
their purposes. Let form follow function, 
but let there be form! 

On the whole, library booklists fail rather 
in format than in contents. The advertisers 
long ago discovered the appeal of color, 
gaiety, humor, clear and interesting type. Our 
booklists too often reflect the dread of color, 
the dull type, and the formal construction of 
a passing age. Young people are attracted 
on all sides by the stream lines of a modern 
age, lines of beauty, clarity, simplicity. Let’s 
streamline our booklists. We can do it with- 
out losing our dignity. 


* This project, a regularly in Wilson Bulletin, is nsored the Baltimo ior Mem- 
dens: Mecad Makin. “Camas cl cotteitnn ne Fr mete, eek Parl Feo, Pikinere Jusior Mem 
School and Reference Assistant, The New York Public Library. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


Lists should be ordered from the Vertical File 
Service of The H. W. Wilson Company unless other- 
wise stated. Most lists are free except for postage 
and therefore the only charge necessary is for mail- 
ing and handling. Since the supply of any one list 
may be limited, special arrangements will be made 
for orders for more than one copy. f 

The 70 lists included this month are available for 
$1.70 when ordered as a set. 

New booklists will be described in the Forum as 
soon as possible after they are received. Address 
three editorial copies to Elizabeth Hesser, Booklist 
Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore; and_one hundred copies postpaid 
to The H. W. Wilson Company, Vertical File Service. 
(As yet we cannot tell whether this number will be 
sufficient to fill orders.) Do not neglect to inform 
the Committee and The Wilson Company as to 
whether the lists are free except for postage, or 
priced. 

The Committee wishes to serve as a clearing house 
for information on lists available or in progress. 
Samples of lists, even if not available for listing in 
the Forum, are desired; mark such lists clearly 
“Not available for distribution.” Address inquiries to 
Rea J. Steele, Chairman, Book List Forum Editorial 
Committee. 


Booklists for Older Boys and Girls 


GENERAL lists 
Books for young people, comp by the Book 
committee for young people. 29p ‘37 N.Y. 
public lib 5c 

A caremully selected list of about 1500 fic- 
tion and non-fiction titles grouped under 35 
short headings. ‘Primarily for use in the 
adult sections of the library to suggest 
books to boys and girls when first trans- 
ferred from the children’s rooms. Empha- 
sis...on the reading interests of the 
younger high school boys and girls from 
14 to 16... Tries to list books which the 
boys and girls themselves choose and enjoy.”’ 
Author, title, publisher, and preferred edi- 
tion given. o annotations. Books pub- 
lished in 1936 are so designated. Revised 
annually and printed as the January issue 
of the Branch library book news 

Books for youth, comp by C. J. Lynch & 
A. Beard. 46p ‘31 Brooklyn public lib 8c 
ees supplement listed below) 

Approximately 1000 fiction and non-fiction 
titles selected for boys and girls 12 to 16, 
and grouped under descriptive phrases to 
represent the many interests of youth. Part 
I, the first 20 ges, is an introduction to 
Part II. The selection reflects the compilers’ 
close association with young people and 
their interests. Author and title entries. No 
annotations. An unusually handsome list in 
a beige cover printed on harmonizing ivory 
paper with many black and white cuts 

More books for youth, comp by S. A. Beard & 
M. B. Freeman. 28p '36 Brooklyn public lib 
(For price, see above) 

Supplement to Books for youth. ‘These 
books, published since 1931, reflect the read- 
ing interests of high school youth. . . Since 
the lists are brief, the arrangement is in- 
formal. The headings are phrases from con- 
temporary poets, and indicate .. . in a pro- 
vocative fashion the character of the books 
in the group.” Author and title entries. No 
annotations 

By way of introduction! comp by the Com- 
mittee on young pooeee reading. 22p '31 
Cleveland public lib 30c 

“This list of 1000 books of fiction and 
readable non-fiction... has been planned 
as an introductory list for young people of 
high school age and is divided into various 
interests. . . In each division the fiction and 
non-fiction are arranged alphabetically by 
author. The title has been placed first in 
order to make it an informal list for the 
young people themselves to use and to dis- 
cover new interests.’ A comprehensive well- 
balanced list which every young people’s 
librarian should see. No annotations. Mim- 
eographed 


By way of introduction, Part Il, comp by the 
Committee on young people’s reading. 6p 
‘34 Cleveland public lib 10c 

Supplement to By way of introduction! 
and similar to it in format and grouping of 
titles. Lists books selected from those pub- 
lished May 1931-May 1934. Author and title 
entries. No annotations. Mimeographed 

Reading library books is a happy habit. 5p 
nd Milwaukee public lib 2c 

A handy little booklet which lists 100 
books under Good companions, Stories for 
boys, Stories for girls, and Hobby hunters. 
Appeal to the 12-14-year-old group which is 
just between children’s rooms and adult de- 
partments. Author and title entries. No 
aapetatinne, Mimeographed in brown on 
yellow 

What to read next. ip '36 Newark public lib 


le 

34 popular and readable books of many 
kinds selected to show junior high school 
graduates the variety of reading interests. 

One line annotations. Prefaced by an invi- 

tation to use the library and a list of 

Newark branches 
“The young adult and his books,’’ comp by 

F. B. Sloan. 4p nd Newton free lib 2c : 

130 titles, chosen from both young people’s 
and adult collections are arranged in 12 in- 
terest groups. Include books on fine aris, 
social and economic problems, and history 
as well as novels and romances. Books 

which in the compiler’s opinion deserve a 

place on list for their fitness rather than 

for their literary merit have been starred. 

Author and title entries. Large page with 

no annotations. Mimeographed 

ADVENTURE ’ 
Adventure. 4p nd Cleveland public lib 5c 

Here’s adventure on sea, on land, and in 
the air, 97 books of it. A selection sure to 

Sopent both to boys and men. Reprinted in 

a handy yellow folder from By way of in- 

troduction! Author and title entries. No 

annotations 
- ¥ of adventure. ip nd St. Louis public 
1 Cc 
42 fiction and non-fiction books chosen for 
the 12-14-year-old group. Author and title 
entries. No annotations. Printed on gray 
paper slightly larger than bookmark size, 
with a cut at the top of the page 
Here’s an adventure! ! ! At home and in other 
lands. 2p nd Denver public lib lc (Few 
available) 

An informal collection of books as_ far 
apart in time and space as Canterbury 

ales and Wilderness but drawn together by 
the bright thread of adventure. For the 
adventure story reader who has “read 
everything.”’ Author, title, and class num- 
ber given. Brief annotations. Mimeographed 
on green 

Here’s an adventure!!! On the sea. 2p nd 
Denver public lib 1c (Few available) 

13 tales of clipper ships, tramp steamers, 
Q-boats, submarines and the men who sail 
them. Model annotations. Author, title, and 
class number given. Mimeographed on blue 


Here’s an adventure!!! Sports, in school and 
out. 4p nd Denver public lib 1c (Few avail- 
able 

An informal list of 14 books chosen to in- 
troduce a variety of sports and hobbies. 
Briefly annotated. Author, title, and class 
number included. Mimeographed in yellow 


Here’s an adventure!!! Vagabonds. 2p nd 
Denver public lib 1c (Few available) 

The lure of the out-of-doors is caught in 
this well chosen list of 9 books on tramp- 
ing, cycling, and sailing. The enthusiasm of 
the brief annotations is infectious. Author, 
— and class number. Mimeographed on 
pin 

BIOGRAPHY 
Have you met the people behind the auto- 
graphs? comp by Margaret Alexander. 2p 35 
Enoch Pratt free lib ic 

A fresh approach to an old subject. 8 
famous men and women whose biographies 
or autobiographies make good reading. List 
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is briskly annotated and has the virtue of 
brevity. Gay green folder with cut on cover 
and invitation to use the library 


BOOK week 
_—— to grow on."’ 3p '36 Dayton public lib 


c 

An informal pink folder prepared for the 
1936 book week. Includes 13 new books for 
intermediate boys and girls, 13 for older 
boys and girls, and 13 for younger boys and 
girls. Author and title entries. No annota- 
tions. Mimeographed 


New books to grow on. 3p ’36 Dallas public 


eg for fun."’ 


lib le 
Another book week folder which lists new 
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mal life, Hobbies, Indian life, Nature, Fa- 
mous women, etc. Author and title entries. 
No annotations. Printed in green with Girl 
Scout insignia on cover. A good list for any 
ibrary 


GIRLS’ books 
— about girls. 


lip '32 Dayton public lib 


ic 

Altho primarily for users of the chil- 
dren’s room, the last section of this list 
brings together girls of fact and fiction 
whose stories will interest the 12-14-year- 
old group. The books listed are to be found 
in most children’s departments and might, 
in many cases, be ordered for adult collec- 


titles for “Three to seven,” ‘Eight to tions as well. Author and title entries. Brief 
eleven,’ and ‘‘Twelve to sixteen.’’ The 21 annotations e 
titles listed in the last section will appeal Books popular with older girls. 2p ‘36 Jack- 


primarily to the younger high school boys 
and girls, Author, title, publisher, and price 
given. No annotations 
- 3p °35 Dayton public lib 
A pocket-sized folder prepared for the 
1935 book week. Lists 36 1935 books in three 
groups of 12 titles each. One group is for 
the older boys and girls in the children’s 
room. Author and title entries. No annota- 
tions. Attractively mimeographed on blue 


BOY scouts 


Books for Boy Scouts. 


5p nd Long B h 
public lib 2c 4 oa nate 


Bright red is the color of this author and 
title list of 40 old and new favorites. Books 
of outdoor life, nature lore, and scout craft 
jn ae Short annotations. Mimeo- 
gra 


Pp. 
a 4 “tag bookshelf. 10p nd Akron public 
c 


140 fiction and non-fiction books under 
these general headings: Books for the trail, 
Men who did, Hobbies, Fun and fancy, Good 
stories. Brief factual annotations. Author 
and title list. with class numbers. Attrac- 
tively printed, with an appropriate cut to 
head each section. Includes instructions on 
obtaining a merit badge in reading 


BOYS’ books 


Books poorer with older boys. 
e 


Fifty books for older boys. 


2p °36 Jack- 
sonvi public lib 1c 

This list makes use of the sure appeal of 
books recommended by boys themselves. 
Author and title list of 72 favorites with the 
12-14-year-old group. No annotations. 
Mimeographed 
6p nd Denver 
public lib 2c . 

A well seiected list of fiction and non- 
fiction favorites with junior high school 
boys, carefully annotated to bring out the 
unique quality of each book included. Au- 
thor and title entries. Any library could use 
this list to advantage. Mimeographed 


Treasure chest of books: cache for older boys. 


4p nd Long Beach public lib 1c 

This appealing red folder gives examples 
of books which interest younger high school 
boys. Author and title list of 26 books, 20 
of them fiction, with catchy annotations. 
Mimeographed 


CAMP Fire Girls 


Books for Camp Fire Girls. 


3p nd Lo 
Beach public lib 1c . si 
How to relate the public library to clubs 
and organizations. 36 non-fiction books 


ed 
Fifty books for older girls. 


Growing up with books: 7th grade. 


sonville public lib 1c 

Author and title list of 70 books, largely 
fiction, for junior high school girls. A well 
chosen list of proven favorites. No annota- 
tions. Mimeogra 
6p nd Denver 
public lib 2c 

A perfect list to give girls 12-15 who want 
books beyond children’s stories but are not 
ready for adult novels. Fiction and non- 
fiction carefully chosen and clearly anno- 
tated. Author and title entries. Mimeo- 
graphed on pink 


GRADED lists . 
Baltimore reading lists: grades 7-12. 6v ‘36 


Enoch Pratt free lib 7c each (order by 
grade); set, 30c ; 

Each list contains about 150 titles suitable 
for the respective grades. Fiction is grouped 
together at the front, and non-fiction is 
grouped under broad headings. Books have 
been chosen primarily for their real appeal 
to boys and girls, and the excellent annota- 
tions bring out this appeal. Author and title 
entries. Illustrated with many black and 
white cuts 


Books for boys and girls: 7th grade through 


senior high school. 8v °36 St. Louis public 
lib Set, 12c 

Colored sheets slightly larger than book- 
marks list approximately 55 titles each. Ex- 
cellent examples of reading lists which 
cover a wide variety of reading interests 
without becoming tiresomely long and con- 
fused. Of value to adult departments are 
the two lists for senior high school] reading. 
Author and title entries. No annotations 
3p nd 
Dallas public lib ic ; 

A pleasant folder, pink with an attractive 
cut on cover, which annotates briefly 23 7th 
grade favorites and 10 1935 books. Gives 
a and price as well as author and 
title 


Let’s read: grades 7-8. 2v °'36 Enoch Pratt 


free lib 2c each 

Two colorful lists of 27 and 26 titles for 
the 7th and 8th grades respectively. Crisply 
annotated for boys and girls. Author and 
title entries. Printed in black on light green 
and brown on tan 


Read for fun: 7th and 8th grades. ip '36 New 


Rochelle public lib ic 

An informal list for recreational reading. 
$1 titles point to different book trails. Au- 
thor and title list. No annotations. Mimeo- 
graphed on a single narrow sheet 


under headings chosen for their special in- 
terest to Camp Fire Girls. Author and title 
entries with Dewey numbers. No annota- 
tions. Mimeographed on stiff brown paper 
CHIVALRY 

Chivalry tales. ip nd St. Louis public lib 2c 
38 tales of medieval heroes, historical, 
legendary, and fictional. Author and title 


HISTORY 

History is made in dangerous days, comp by 
Margaret Alexander. 2p °35 Enoch Pratt 

free lib ic 
6 stirring periods of world history with 8 
fast-moving tales to illustrate them. Brisk 
annotations which stir interest. Printed on 
blue —— folder with cut on the cover and 


— No <a. nay on the ck an invitation to visit the library 

printed on paper slightly larger than book- Other times. 4p nd Cleveland public lib 5c 
mark size with cut at top An informal up-to-the-minute selection of 
GIRL Scouts history, biography. and historical novels, 
Books for Girl Scouts. 3p °33 Dayton public printed on gay blue paper under an in- 
lib ic triguing heading. This list will set boys and 


girls to reading history almost before they 
realize it. 100 fiction and non-fiction books. 
Author and title entries. No annotations 


12 groups of 98 titles which are not only 
good reading but will help scouts in winning 
their merit badges. Headings include Ani- 
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HOME life ala 
Home life. 2p nd Cleveland public lib 5c 
An unusual heading and an unusual but 
highly successful list. An informal yellow 
sheet lists 46 titles from this section of By 
way of introduction! Just the thing for the 
girl users of the adult department who want 
a book “like Little Women.” Author and 
title entries. No annotations 
HUMOR 
Laugh about it! comp by Margaret Alexander. 
3p '36 Enoch Pratt free lib ic 
An amusing cut on the cover introduces 
this folder of 32 books among which every- 
one will find some he likes and some he 
can’t see for a humor list—which proves 
that the collection is unstereotyped and pro- 
vocative. Author and title entries. Brief 
annotations, adult in appeal 
ILLUSTRATORS 
A picture speaks, comp by Margaret Alexan- 
er. 2p ’35 Enoch Pratt free lib ic 
Here is something new. A folder which 
lists on one page 7 well-known illustrators 
of boys’ and girls’ books and opposite each, 
the name of a book he has illustrated. The 
annotations bring out the characteristics of 
the artists. Printed on yellow 
INDIANS 
The painted chief: the pointed spear, comp by 
Margaret Alexander. 2p ‘35 Enoch Pratt 
free lib 1c 
8 stcries of Indians and Indian fighters 
briefly annotated. Folder includes an invi- 
tation to use the library 
LIBRARIES, Private 
Your own library: one hundred books. 3p nd 
Cleveland public lib 5c 
Fiction and non-fiction titles, chosen from 
the classics and the most lasting of the 
more recent books, which in the compiler’s 
opinion form the nucleus of a good personal 
library. A list of wide variety and solidity. 
Would be more useful if each entry included 
author’s initials, publisher, suggested edi- 
tion, and price. No annotations 
MYSTERY 
Tales of mystery. 2p nd Cleveland public lib 


Cc 
Not a list of detective stories, altho 9 
good ones are included among the 57 titles, 
but rather of adventure spiced with mys- 
tery. Such a list may well give new inter- 
ests to detective story fans. Author and 
title entries. No annotations. Printed on 
gay yellow in a handy size 
NEW books 
Books for young people: suggestions for 
Christmas gifts selected from 1936 publica- 
tions. 2p '36 Cleveland public lib 5c 
Author and title list of 66 fiction and non- 
fiction books chosen for young people from 
the entire 1936 output. An excellent buying 
list for the young people’s librarian though 
it does not give publisher and price. Mimeo- 
graphed 
A grab bag of fun in books. 3p °'35 Dallas 
public lib ic 
This amusing list is shaped like a square 
flour sack with two ears at the top corners. 
It opens to reveal three sections, one of 
which is a list of 15 1935 books for older 
boys and girls in the children’s department. 
Briefly annotated. Author, title, publisher 
and price given 
Reading for fun: some recent books for young 
people. 4p °35 Los Angeles public lib 2¢ 
Gay sheets of different colors make up 
this annotated list of 38 fiction and non- 
fiction adult titles suitable for high school 
boys and girls. Mimeographed 
READING sequences 
Adventures with books. 15p nd Cleveland 
public lib 10c 
is unusual booklet lists groups of five 
books similar in style, theme, or setting, but 
progressively difficult. Fach of the 62 main 
titles, fully annotated. is followed by 23 or 
4 books, briefly annotated. to be read next. 
Titles include both fiction and non-fiction. 
Author and title entries. A stimulating and 
provocative list for librarian. and teacher as 
well as for boy and girl 


ROMANCE Z i eae 
Love stories. 1p nd St. Louis public lib 2c 
47 titles, predominantly historical ro- 
mances, for older girls who are good read- 
ers. Author and title entries. No annota- 
tions. Slightly larger than bookmark size 
Romance. Zp nd Cleveland public lib 5c 
70 books for the girl who wants only ‘“‘love 
stories.’ Chosen carefully to maintain a 
balance between the light and the literary 
romance and meant for the 14-16-year-old 
group. Author and title entries. No anno- 
tations. Reprinted from By way of intro- 
duction! 
SCIENCE rie 
After the planetarium. 3p ’36 Scarsdale (N Y) 
public lib 1c 3 
A handy sky-blue list for the junior as- 
tronomer. Includes 7 books for children, 15 
books for older boys and girls, and a short 
section on magazines and guides. Brief an- 
notations 
Earth and her “critters,’’ comp by Margaret 
Alexander. 4p ’35 Enoch Pratt free lib ic 
An inviting folder which brings together 
a wide selection of books about nature and 
animal life under amusing headings. Anno- 
tated. Printed in brown on yellow 
What makes the wheels go round? comp by 
Margaret Alexander. 2p ‘35 Enoch Pratt 
free lib ic 
A small folder cleverly designed to catch 
the attention and tell its story briefly. 5 
well chosen annotated books of science and 
engineering explain ‘‘The wheels’’ and 2 
biographies tell of ‘‘Men who found out’ 
TRAVEL 
There is no magic like a stamp to call up 
lands afar, comp by Margaret Alexander. 2p 
’35 Enoch Pratt free lib ic 
8 lands afar and 8 annotated readable 
books of travel which describe and interpret 
them. Author and title entries. Gaily 
printed on salmon pink with a map on the 
cover 
VACATION reading 
Passports to summer, 1936. 3p '36 Long Beach 
public lib lic 
Lists by author and title 24 ‘“‘recent books 
suggested by the Young people’s browsing 
corner.’’ Emphasis on recreational reading 
brought out by annotations. Mimeographed 
on stiff green paper 
Planning a vacation? Books—of course! 5p 
nd Newton boys’ and girls’ library 3c 
Reading with fun with the emphasis on 
popular titles. 200 fiction and non-fiction 
books in 8 groups. An apt quotation sets 
the mood for each group. Author and title 
entries. Large page without annotations. 
Mimeographed 
To the girl who reads anywhere on vacation, 
comp by Margaret Alexander. 5p '36 Enoch 
Pratt free lib 2c 
An irresistible gay folder of summer read- 
ing, cleverly addressed, stamped and post- 
marked. Lists 80 fiction and non-fiction 
books under 9 headings. Selected for girls 
in the late teens. About half the titles are 
annotated. [Illustrated with amusing line 
drawings 
To the young man who will read, somewhere, 
on vacation, comp by Margaret Alexander. 
5p °36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
This list and its companion listed above 
are a scoop for Enoch Pratt in format and 
appeal. No boy could resist this folder ad- 
dressed to him, stamped with a small cut 
of the library building, postmarked June, 
1936. Each of the five pages lists 13 or 14 
books under short headings, 70 titles al- 
together. Amusing line drawings enliven a 
list which may well be imitated. Author and 
title entries 
VOCATIONS 
Careers in fact and fiction. 2p nd Cleveland 
pub lib 5c 
56 titles reprinted from By way of intro- 
duction! A good selection though annota- 
tions would help to indicate the subjects of 
some books where titles are not self- 
explanatory. Author and title entries. 
Printed on bright green 








The Mail Bag 


[Epitor’s Notre: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


The War Question 


To the Editor: 


One library worker subscribes in full with 
no reservations to the words of Charles 
Lindbergh, “Today aviation threatens to de- 
stroy the very things we wish to protect, 
unless curbed by a security system resting 
on intelligence and not on force.” These 
realistic words—the italics are mine—might 
reach, it would seem, even to the fastnesses of 
those romantic folk who still think of war 
in terms of big navies, the brave foot soldier, 
and the protection of the home. If such 
idealists, well meaning no doubt but not in 
touch with reality, need further proof let 
them glance at the picture on page 20 of 
Time for November 30, 1936. This is not a 
conventional horror picture, only the faces, 
sweet and faintly astonished, of six dead 
children. This hushed arraignment of civiliza- 
tion excuses no closed consciousness or 
averted glance. Modern war means exactly 
this. If we did not know it before we know 
it now. 

There is no security henceforth except in 
conference, compromise, concession, and the 
intensive use of intelligence for building in- 
stead of for destruction. The brain power 
now spent on planned atrocities, on devising 
in laboratories new ingenuities of torture and 
death might if used for human ends free the 
world from these poisonous fears and hatreds 
within two years. The day will come when 
our present national contentions will seem as 
tiny and unreal as those far-off combats of 
Picts, Scots, Celts, Danes, and Saxons con- 
tending for one tight little isle. But the 
airmen and the laboratory workers, on whom 
the present responsibility heavily rests, are in 
the meantime blackening the pages of our 
history with deeds which no accumulated 
bright records of humanity can wipe out. 
This first half of a century which dawned 
with such radiant hopes is being blackened 
and disgraced so that later ages will wonder 
_ the people were like who lived in these 

ys. 

It is so easy to get used to anything. Public 
opinion rests in a long torpor, aided rather 
strikingly by the pulpit. “Daring aviators,” 
about whose activities one reads with mixed 
feelings, and poison gas scientists are ac- 
cepted as part of the world picture and are 
still in the best standing. Christina Rossetti 


when, deep in Victorian days, she wrote her 
great poem, “Sleep at Sea,” could hardly 
have dreamed how perfectly she was describ- 
ing “Public Opinion in the Fourth Decade 
of the Twentieth Century.” 


Sound the deep waters, 
Who shall sound that 
Too short the plummet 

And the watchmen sleep. 


deep? 


Some dream of effort 

Up a toilsome steep, 

Some dream of pasture ground 
For harmless sheep. 


ELIZABETH CARTER 
Jacksonville, Florida 


To the Editor: 


The article on “Librarians and War” in 
the October issue of the Wilson Bulletin ably 
summarized the danger of certain destructive 
forces in American social life. It should be a 
clarion call to those who are unaware of 
such conditions and to those who are aware 
but are too world-weary to do anything about 
it. 

More librarians should know of the ex- 
istence of the organizations that are working 
for defense of civil liberties, the exposing 
of war and fascist trends, and the establish- 
ment of genuine social security for all who 
work for a living. 

The American League Against War and 
Fascism heads the progressive elements fight- 
ing ceasessly against all pro-war and pro- 
fascist trends and tendencies. Though only 
three years old, it convenes an annual Con- 
gress Against War and Fascism whose dele- 
gates represent some three million members. 
The address is: 268 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 

The American Civil Liberties Union is the 
oldest and most progressive organization of 
its kind in the country. It is devoted to the 
preservation thru court procedure, publicity, 
etc. of the fundamental American rights to 
life and liberty guaranteed by the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, and State 
and Federal Laws. The address is: 31 Union 
Square, N.Y.C. 

The Inter Professional Association (IPA), 
among many other progressive works drew 
up the present Frasier-Lundeen Bill for social 
insurance that has been before Congress for 
two years—the only genuine and adequate 
social insurance measure yet placed before 
Congress. This IPA-sponsored bill has had 
the active support of some 5 million indus- 
trial, professional, and clerical workers. The 
address is: 130 E. 22nd St., N.Y.C. 


These organizations are engaged in further- 
ing work of the greatest significance to all 
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librarians. They are striving to preserve and 
extend American culture and cultural life and 
institutions. This is a subject that is supposed 
to be close to the heart of every librarian. 
Let us prove it by joining and supporting one 
or more of these organizations. 
CATHERINE KING 
(Librarian in a large 
Western Library) 


To the Editor: 


To library workers interested in the prob- 
lem of the place of libraries in the struggle 
against war, the broaching of the subject by 
June Hinds in the October issue of the Wilson 
Bulletin, with the published reactions of some 
of the readers of her article, is welcome 
evidence that serious thought is being given to 
the subject. 

I am surprised, however, at the naiveté of 
the two readers who suggested affiliation 
with the League Against War and Fascism 
and the American Civil Liberties Union as a 
possible action which might be taken by libra- 
rians against war. I am particularly sur- 
prised that Philip O. Keeney should be one of 
those who suggest such a course. On page 258 
of the very December issue in which Mr. 
Keeney’s letter appears there is a reference 
to an article in the first issue of Mr. Keeney’s 
own Pacific Northwest Library Association 
Quarterly which says that library trustees are 
almost exclusively representative of the larger 
municipal taxpayers. 

Below the paragraph which contains this 
item is a Mr. Roy Temple’s analysis of the 
social composition of one of our large eastern 
libraries, bringing out the corroborating fact 
that 18 men on the board hold a total of 
84 directorships in large banking-financial 
and industrial corporations; an average of 4%4 
directorships per board member. One can 
well imagine how strongly persons of this 
type would disapprove of the employees of 
their corporations belonging to organizations 
as definitely “red-networked” as the League 
Against War and Fascism, or the American 
Civil Liberties Union. Inasmuch as the stand- 
ing of these persons in their community, and 
their membership on the library board gives 
them the same hire-and-fire power over the 
library employees as over the employees of 
their companies, the necessity to avoid their 
disapproval is obvious. 

One organization, doing effective work 
against war, which has not yet had the red 
label irrevocably pinned on it is World Peace- 
ways, Incorporated, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Their striking full-page advertise- 
ments against war have appeared during the 
last two or three years in many prominent 
nationally circulated magazines. Their message 
gets into homes where even red geraniums 


are handled with gloves and tweezers. Their 
style of appeal is dramatic and colorful, and 
reaches the emotions where there is no in- 
tellect to be reached. The idea for their 
program was conceived by Bruce Barton, 
high priest of advertising, who believes that 
people can be sold peace by the same methods 
which sell them tires and toasters. After 
all, isn’t that the American way, the Chamber 
of Commerce—the Rotarian way of doing 
things? 
RicHarp S. Ropinson 
San Diego, Calif. 


Federal Support for Libraries 


To the Editor: 


In the midst of discussions of federal aid, 
one important aspect seems to have been 
slighted—the question of the source of tax- 
ation, the tax base, for a comprehensive 
scheme of library service. 

The most important fiscal fact of this 
decade is the manifest inability of real estate 
to serve as an adequate tax base since pro- 
ductive wealth is now concentrated chiefly 
in other forms. 

One example of this is the existence of 
more than 30 billion dollars in tax exempt 
securities. Another is the existence of cor- 
porate surpluses totaling some 45 billion 
dollars—admittedly much more than is neces- 
sary for safety to corporate profits. A gradu- 
ated tax averaging 25 per cent on one-half 
this amount would yield over 5 billion dollars. 
But nothing of this sort will result from the 
operation of the new federal tax on undivided 
corporate surpluses, for the purpose of the 
law is circumvented by the universal practice 
of corporations passing current and accrued 
earnings on to stockholders (where it will be 
taxed at a lower rate) as regular and special 
dividends. 

In the midst of this taxation-base stalemate, 
false leadership has kept the smaller tax- 
payer under the illusion that social services 
must be cut to meet tax revenues under the 
present tax system based on real estate. He 
is not permitted to see that there is no need 
for his being forced into this procrustean bed 
of finance. 

Between 1930 and 1934, indirect taxes 
(which strike most heavily at the poor) 
jumped from 31.8 per cent of the total tax 
revenues to 66.1 per cent; and direct taxes 
(which strike most heavily at the well-to-do) 
dropped from 68.2 per cent of the total to 
33.9 per cent. The tax base has been shifted 
and withered by being placed on an unstable 
foundation—those least able to pay. (Since 
1930 the proportion of indirect federal taxes 
paid by consumers has increased from 
3 per cent of the total to 66 per cent; and 
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the man with the $1,000 income pays about 
60 times as much in proportion as does the 
man with a million dollar income.). 


Another fact indicating the wisdom of a 
fundamental shift in the tax base is the 
rapidity with which large incomes have re- 
couped their depression losses. In a typical 
industrial state (New York) wages and 
salaries paid out declined some 44 per cent 
during the depression, while interest payments 
declined but 13 per cent. During the past 
year large corporations increased their profits 
47 per cent, while all American industries 
showed a profit increase of 39 per cent from 
March to September 1936—but average wage 
increases of only 8.1 per cent. 


Add to these facts the one that the cost 
of living has risen more than 20 per cent since 
1933 with salaries and wages lagging well 
behind, and the evidence is clear-cut that 
there should be a _ reorganization of the 
taxation system, basing it upon ability to pay. 
For successful operation, there would need 
to be an integrated federal system of assess- 
ment, collection, allocation, and disbursement 
among the sections of the country—based 
upon both population and demonstrated local 
need. Only by such a set-up can we supplant 
the present inadequate system of federal 
grants-in-aid. 

Under the worst possible conditions such a 
centralized scheme might couple adequate 
financial support with more standardization 
than we have thus far experienced. But a 
more deadly uniformity than the standardiza- 
tion of penury so common today would be 
hard to envision. 


Without funds, libraries face death; with 
funds, they at least have a chance to fight 
against bureaucratic tendencies—and for life. 


Wuuram P. Tucker, Librarian 
Ninth Corps Area, CCC 
Presidio of San Francisco 


Painless Rejoinder 


To the Editor: 


The story of the reforms instituted at the 
Library of Colby College by the former libra- 
rian, J. Periam p Paowreny which was given first 
place in the December Bulletin awakened 
lively interest in the hearts and minds of 
those closely related with the undertaking 
which Dr. Danton so courageously and effec- 
tively carried out a year ago. The conditions 
pointed out in unsparing detail were as un- 
fortunate as plone serine and the manifesta- 
tions of “Before” and “After” left no room 
for doubt. 


But there were certain aspects of the situa- 
tion which a connection of only a few months 
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in office could not reveal, and which gave 
reason to some of the elements calling for the 
radical reorganization demanded. The build- 
ing now largely devoted to the Library was 
erected after the Civil War as Memorial Hall 
in honor of the Colby men who had died to 


save the Union. One wing was designed for 
the college library, a pleasing resort with 
alcoves and gallery and a charming outlook 
over the Kennebec river, having abundant pro- 
vision for books for a student body of 150 to 
200 members as expected in the 19th century. 
The main portion of the building was devoted 
to the Chapel on the first floor and the Hall 
above where the Memorial Tablet bearing a 
noble inscription in Latin surmounted by a 
marble replica of the Lion of Lucerne by 
Martin Millmore, set forth the names of the 
dead. In this Hall were gathered the “once 
artistic monuments,” casts of classic statuary 
presented year by year by each Junior Class 
on “Presentation Day.” With other elements 
of art, portraits and marbles, Memorial Hall 
preserved its dignity and realized the purpose 
of its builders. 

The twentieth century understanding of the 
value and importance of the Library in a col- 
lege with a largely increased student member- 
ship compelled the appropriation of the stately 
Hall to practical purposes, and it became the 
Reading and Study Room of the Library 
downstairs. The works of art were largely 
undisturbed until the urgency for space in- 
sisted upon their removal, and last year the 
Hall so far lost its character that the Mernor- 
ial Tablet itself was hidden behind catalog 
cases! 

Another factor which brought about the 
crowding, confusion, and accumulation which 
Danton so heroically tackled, was the long 
cherished hope of removal of the entire col- 
lege to a new site out-of-town, which, already 
acquired, awaited the happy return of “pros- 
perity” for its occupation. With this lively 
hope and expectation it would have been 
folly to plan a new building on the old 
campus, or to invest in an extension of the 
existing structure. Matters were indeed as 
unfavorable as described and pictured, but the 
circumstances were in a large measure ex- 
tenuating. 


The changes wrought with Dr. Danton’s 
year of administration were conspicuous and 
beneficial, for which the College is grateful. 
Many further changes for the general good 
have been advanced by the present librarian, 
N. Orwin Rush, and it would be possible to 
picture them, also, to evidence continuing 
progress within the inescapable limitations. 
The impetus which Dr. Danton gave to the 
reorganization is gaining headway, looking to 
the new Library Building which shall be the 
commanding feature of the new Colby on 
Mayflower Hill. 


Epwarp F. Stevens, 
Chairman, Library Committee, 
Board of Trustees, Colby College 


(Continued on page 428) 











Story Hour Films 
Eva Rahbek-Smith 


OME few librarians have used moving pic- 
tures in connection with their story hours. 
For the most part they have used only films 
taken directly from books or stories and have 
made no effort to use correlated material. 
Library projectors are usually of the 16mm 
type and there is not a great deal of material 
available in this field if a direct adaptation is 
insisted upon. The following list is meant to 
suggest possible lines for further use of films 
to enrich book material and add to the anal- 
ogous information of the children and to give 
added interest to a story hour. It is hoped 
that other ways of tying up the two mediums 
will occur to anyone actually trying such a 
plan. By so simple a procedure as is here 
suggested locations of stories can be made 
more vivid and a more thoro understanding of 
the people or animal characters gained. It 
must be remembered also that this list does 
not pretend to be an exhaustive one—the pos- 
sibilities are truly almost endless. It merely 
suggests a new path and where that path shall 
lead depends on each individual story-teller. 
Full information concerning the books listed 
may be found in the Children’s Catalog (5th 
ed 1936) and for the films either in the main 
issue of the Educational Film Catalog or in 
its supplement (published January 1937). 


BOOKS FILMS 
Airplane _ ride. a § Children’s airport ex- 
ead cursion 
Ali the camel. Rhea Ship of the desert 
Wells 
Away goes Sally. E. J. New England states 
Coatsworth 


a animals on the farm. 
K. E. A - and Mar- 

garet Cobl 

pies “Bobbie. Flor- 
ence Bourgeois 

Bear twins. Inez Hogan 

Blacksmith of Vilno. E. P. 
Kelly 


Trip to the farm 


Fun at the seashore 


Bears 
Children of Poland 


Bozo the woodchuck. D. L. 
Brown and Marguerite 
Butterfield 

Building a house in Swe- 
den. Marjorie Cautley 


Furry creatures 


Sweden 


Jangwa; the story of the 
pier prince. W. J. 
Wilwerding 

Java ho! J. W. Fabricius 

Kullu and the elephant. 

S. Eyton 

Kullu of ‘the carts. J. S. 
Eyton 2 

Lumberjack. Ss. W. 
Meader 

ae sugar time. R. S. 
Pitkin 

Mountains are free. J. D. 
Adams 

North after seals. T. R. 
Williamson 

Norwegian farm. M. A. 
Hamsun 

Nuvat the brave. Radko 
Doone 


One day with Manu. Arm- 
strong Sperry 
Pablo and Petra; a boy 


and girl of Mexico. 
M. H. Lee 
Peter Swiss. H. C. Crew 


Princess runs away. A. W. 
Howard 


Rika; a Dutch girl’s vane 


tion in Java. 
De Leeuw 

Ringtail. A. C. Gall and 
F. H. Crew 

Running Fox. x: = 
Gregor 

Seven crowns. E. F. Lat- 
timore 

Stickeen. John Muir 


Stories of great Americans 
for little Americans. 
Edward Eggleston 

Timothy. K. K. Garbutt 


Wagtail. A. C. Gall and 
F. 


H. Crew 


Whistling rock. E. A. 
Brown 
Wind in the willows. Ken- 


neth Grahame 


Yen-Foh, a Chinese boy. 
E. J. Eldridge 
Young Fu of the upper 


Yangtze, E. ewis 


Naked man vs beast 


§{Malays of Sumatra 
Battak of Sumatra 
{Kipling’s Mandalay 
(Pageantry of India 
j Benares 

(Hindu holiday 
Felling forest giants 


ber yy maple _in- 


(village lite in Switzer- 
zerland 

William Tell 

Seals and walrus 
Viking 
Children of 
4 mavia 
{Norwegian sketches 
the Eskimo 


Scandi- 


Nanook, 
Life in the South seas 


Mexico 


Village life in Switzer- 


lan 
Daily life of the 
Egyptians — ancient 


and modern 
fBit of life in Java 
\Java—the fragrant isle 


Great raccoon hunt 
Raccoon 


Indian tribal customs 
and village life 
Denmark 


Trail mates ; 
Chronicles of America 
photoplays series 


Tame wild life of 
Yosemite 
{Frog 


{Down at our pond 

Frogs, toads and sala- 

| _manders 

Maine—films A, B, C, 
and D 

Bre’r Rabbit and his 
pals 

(City that never sleeps 

fKwang Chow Fu 

iImperial city 

| Picturesque Hong Kong 

People who live in a 
crowded valley 


An Institute for librarians 


in service will 


be held August 2-13, 1937, by the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago. 


It is planned for librarians generally, but is 





Cattle-ranch to college. fCattle ranch 
Russell Doubleday (Great plains 

Daniel Boone. Fecor Ro- Daniel Boone 
jankovsky 

Deric with the Indians. Pueblo dwellers 
Deric Nusbaum (Baby b 

: aby beavers 

rg ba a Be Gall and } Beavers 

ae ‘j , \Beavers at home 

Fuzzy and his neighbors. Chumming with chip- 
J. F. Nonidez munks 

Hans Brinker; or The Beside the Zuider Zee 
silver skates. M. M. 
Dodge 

Honk: the moose. P. D. Where the moose runs 
Stong loose 

House of her own. M. H. Frontier woman 
Allee 

In desert and wilderness. Life in the Sahara 


H. Sienkiewicz 


designed particularly for librarians of city 
and county libraries, librarians of library ex- 
tension agencies, and librarians engaged in 
various phases of work in the field of adult 
education. It is intended to emphasize the 
role of the library in adult education and 
will deal specifically with the theories and 
practices of adult education and their implica- 
tions for libraries. 
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T a dinner in honor of Carl B. 
Roden, on his completion of fifty 
years’ service in the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, President Robert M. Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago discussed 
thoughtfully and provocatively the re- 
quirements of the public library system 
in the United States as an instrument of 
popular education. President Hutchins 
said: 


To supply the service the country needs, 
the libraries will have to have more books 
and better ones. To do this without bankrupt- 
ing the country the organization of public 
libraries may have to be radically revised. 
Thru cooperation with one another, with other 
agencies of adult education, with schools, col- 
leges, and universities; thru specialization and 
coordination the libraries may without great 
enlargement of plant and staff make their 
service more effective. If, for example, the 
Chicago Public Library could become a dis- 
tributing center for the Middle West the 
whole group of libraries in the area could 
multiply their effectiveness without a propor- 
tionate increase in their overhead. The Na- 
tional Central Library in England has shown 
us how this can be done... . 

Even with the most economical organization, 
the library service the country needs cannot 
be supplied at the expense of the local com- 
munities. They haven't the money. In the 
case of the public schools the states have had 
to come to the rescue. Almost all states make 
some contribution, and some bear the primary 
responsibility for the schools. If the library 
is an important agency of popular education, 
the states must follow the same course as to 
them and for the same reasons. The accident 
of being born in a poor section of the state 
cannot debar the citizen from equal educa- 
tional opportunity. I have no doubt that 
eventually the Federal government will be 
compelled to equalize educational opportunity 
thruout the nation. It is doing it already to 
some extent thru the National Youth Admin- 


at Random ®& 


istration and thru its contributions to voca- 
tional education. 

I appreciate the unpopularity of this theme. 
I know that Walter Lippmann and lots of 
other people think it is too bad that everybody 
is looking to Washington these days. I share 
this feeling when the object of an application 
to the Federal government is to advance the 
selfish interests of some group. I do not 
share it when the issue is whether the Amer- 
ican people shall be intelligent or not. The 
education of all the people is in the interest 
of all the people. In Arkansas and Mississippi 
the per capita expenditures on public libraries 
are 2c a year. In Massachusetts the expendi- 
ture is $1.08, and in the average state 37c. It 
is naive to assume that the ignorance of 
Mississippi, Arkansas, or Louisiana is nothing 
to us. Thru their vote at national elections, 
thru their service on Federal juries, and thru 
their representatives in the United States 
Senate—not to mention innumerable less obvi- 
ous ways—the people of these states can and 
do affect the lives of all of us. We must 
preserve the benefits of local initiative, and, 
insofar as we can, of local control; but if 
we mean to be a nation we must regard edu- 
cation, including education thru the library, as 
a national problem. 


When a small group of graduates of the 
University of Washington Library School 
formed the Seattle Library Discussion Group 
a year and a half ago, they built better than 
they knew. Since May 1935, the Seattle group 
has done notable work and some of its found- 
ers have gone to other parts of the country 
and started similar groups of great promise. 
In recent weeks one has been started in St. 
Louis by O. C. Orman, Washington University 
Law Librarian and formerly of the University 
of Washington Law Library, and another has 
been launched in the San Francisco Bay area. 

The San Francisco group (Bay District Li- 
brary Discussion Group) was organized this 
past fall under the sponsorship of the Bay 
District, California Library Association. Like 
the parent group in Seattle, the Bay District 
Library Discussion Group has for its purpose 
the popularization of the forum discussion 
movement within the library profession. All 
kinds of questions of interest to the library 
profession in the Bay District will be aired 
pro and con in the bi-monthly sessions of the 
Group. Subjects will be technical and non- 
technical, “controversial” and non-controversial 
in character. 
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THIS BUILDING 
A GIFT IN 1890 
NOW INADEQUATE 


Since 1890 library services have increased 
1300 ,, while the capacity of the present build- 
ing has rernained the same. 


Handicapped by lack of space and anti- 
quated building conditions. the Library finds it 
increasingly difficult to give Kalamazoo the 
benefit of the latest developments in modern 
library service to which the community is en- 
titled. 


Though the building is too small for library 
purposes it is well adapted to our rapidly ex- 
panding Museum service. 


VISIT THE LIBRARY AND LEARN 
THE FACTS 


Every citizen is urged to visit the Kalame- 
200 Public Library and acquaint himself with 





CROWDED CONDITIONS HANDICAP 







the tacts concerning the building situation and | oa ee Ss 2 Workshop. locker seem. sorege s hy 2h basemen shared 
s at 2 Library Mouse) het 
observe working conditions behind the scenes. 1 Thewsends oi bets are sorted mendes a lett come Siniiens pitti & chee 


WORK OF LIBRARY 


Library service in Kalamazoo can no longer keep pace with 
the demands of those it serves unless a new and adequate building 
is provided. 















Business men. club women. and 
students doing special work fight 
for space in a crowded, poorly 
lighted and ventilated reference 
room which all must share. 


Lack of space at both the Main 
Library and Library House de- 
prives the public of valuable 
reference material which has had 
to be piaced in storage. 
Makeshift work space slows up 











THE KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, 


PUBLIC 


LIBRARY APPEALS FOR AID 


A convincing page from the library's pamphlet on the need of a new building 


The first meeting of the Group was held at 
the San Francisco Public Library on Novem- 
ber 19. All library workers in the District 
were urged to attend. Topics of the evening 
were civil service, certification, salary stand- 
ards, and exchange of library positions. The 
personnel of the panel was: John B. Kaiser 
(Librarian, Oakland Free Library), Alice M. 
Healy (Chief Cataloger, San Francisco Public 
Library), Lawrence J. Clarke (San Francisco 
P.L.), Eleanor Hitt (Assistant State Libra- 
rian), Coit Coolidge (Branch Librarian, Oak- 
land Free Library), William Carlson (Libra- 
rian, University of North Dakota), and Wil- 
liam P. Tucker (Librarian, Ninth Corps Area, 
CCC—Chairman). 

Our correspondent reports that both the 
talks by panel members and the audience dis- 
cussion were even more lively, vivid, and 
gratifying than the Committee had hoped for. 
The intense interest shown by the audience 
was indicative of the success that would attend 
the extension of democratic forum type dis- 
cussion of library problems to other parts of 
the country. Probably in no better way can 
both interest and understanding in the vital 
problems of our profession be promulgated. 

The second meeting of the Group, on Janu- 
ary 15, held a panel and audience discussion 
of public relations work and a proposed code 


of ethics for the CLA. Topics being con- 
sidered for future meetings include: 


Unionization 

Higher degrees: profes- 
sional or academic 

Controversial books and 
magazines 

A state library journal 

Library school training: 
merits and weaknesses 

Regional cooperation 

Social insurance 


Staff associations 

Junior member groups 

Adult education thru 
forums in libraries 


The librarian and politics 
Service to special groups 
Adequacy of professional 

associations and their 

improvement 

The Bay District Library Discussion Group 
Committee is as follows: Jane I. Curtis (Ala- 
meda), Orcena Dawson (Stanford), Jessica 
Fredricks (San Francisco), John B. Kaiser 
(Oakland), William P. Tucker (San Fran- 
cisco). 

The Committee issues a bi-monthly “Discus- 
sion Group News” in the interest of its work. 


To stimulate popular interest in current pub- 
lic questions, the Newark Institute conducted 
a forum on alternate Monday evenings during 
October and November (1936) on the subject 
of “Man and His Culture.” The Newark 
Public Library compiled a list of books for 
each of the five lectures and arranged chang- 
ing exhibits, posters, and other material perti- 
nent to the course. 


The forum met with a hearty public re- 
sponse. Dr. Frank Kingdon, President of the 
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University of Newark, delivered the lectures, 
all of which were held at the Newark Mu- 
seum, and led the general discussion which 
followed on each occasion. The subjects of 
his lectures were: “Man Against the World,” 
“Man and his Government,” “Man and his 
Art,” “Man and his Science,” and “Man 
Against Himself.” The total attendance for the 
five evenings was 938. A charge of seventy-five 
cents was made for a ticket to a single lecture 
and three dollars for a ticket to the whole 
course. A questionnaire submitted to pur- 
chasers of tickets resulted in a unanimous vote 
to continue the forum next fall. 

The Public Library noted a marked increase 
in reader interest in books of the type recom- 
mended on its lists and the public discussions 
which followed Dr. Kingdon’s talks disclosed 
a working knowledge of these books on the 
part of a surprising number of people. Bea- 
trice Winser, Librarian of the Newark Public 
Library, is Secretary-Treasurer of the Newark 


Institute. 
we ee 


The Public Library of Rochester, New 
York, reports this rather unusual method of 
publicity. The new main building was opened 
in October. At Christmas time each year the 
three leading newspapers of the city publish 
calendars which are distributed by the news- 
boy carriers to their customers. Usually, these 
have carried a colored picture appropriate to 
the season. The Rochester Journal American 
this year issued over fifty thousand of these 
calendars and chose for its decoration a pic- 
ture of the exterior of the library copied from 
an etching. The circulation manager felt that 
by so doing he was recognizing one of the 
civic achievements of the year. The editor 
hopes that by this constant reminder in many 
homes of the city, interest in reading may be 
stimulated. The expense of such publicity 
would have been prohibitive for library initia- 
tive. 

This is just ome more evidence that the 
people of Rochester do have their public li- 
brary pretty much in mind. It came as a 
complete surprise to Director John A. Lowe 
of the library, in fact, it was planned as such 
and as a “friendly gesture.” 


That the widely-heralded “Gutenberg Bible” 
is not, as is so frequently repeated, the first 
printed book, is stated by Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie, authority on printing history, writing 
in the Inland Printer. The articles call atten- 
tion to the approaching world-wide celebration 
in 1940 of the five-hundredth anniversary of 
the invention of printing by Johann Guten- 
berg. 

Far from being the first book ever printed, 
the book usually referred to as the Gutenberg 
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Bible was certainly preceded from the press by 
fifteen or twenty publications which have been 
preserved to us in varying stages of complete- 
ness, not to speak of others undoubtedly 
printed which have succumbed to the ravages 
of time. It may, however, be properly re- 
ferred to as the most important book issued 
from the early press. 

Furthermore, the “Gutenberg” Bible was 
probably printed, not by Gutenberg, but by 
his erstwhile associates, Fust and Schoeffer. 
There is far greater likelihood that Gutenberg 
printed another and much rarer edition of the 
scriptures, known to experts as the 36-line 
Bible, because there were that many lines of 
type on each page. 

The evidence points to the probability that 
Gutenberg was working at Strasbourg as early 
as 1439 on his invention, which has since come 
generally to be regarded as the most important 
invention in the history of mankind. As it is 
impossible to fix on the exact date of Guten- 
berg’s original conception of typography, 1940 
has been determined upon as the year to cele- 
brate the achievement, previous centenaries 
having been observed in 1640, 1740, and 1840 
This celebration will be shared in by printers’ 
organizations all over the world. 


The bibliography of picture maps by Betty 
J. Brown, in this issue, lists only a fraction 
of the unusually interesting collection that has 
been made by Ethel M. Fair, Director of the 
Library School at the New Jersey College for 
Women. We should be happy to hear from 
any librarians who would like to have the 
unabridged bibliography published or who 
could use reprints, at cost, of the present list. 


The interest and industry of the Chinese, 
particularly the young Chinese students, in 
library science and reform are phenomena 
worthy of more than passing notice. From 
The Library of the Comparative Law Schoo! 
of China we have received the following 
notice, with a request for publication: 


_ Mr, Charles Y. S. Yu, librarian of the Compara- 
tive Law School of China, Shanghai, is a young 
hard worker in the library field. In 1931, he was 
graduated from the Boone Library School, China’s 
First Library School in Wuchang. Soon after his 
graduation, he was appointed librarian of this school. 

This library has been housed purely on law 
books and magazines numbering over twenty thousand 
volumes. Thou it seems this number is too smal! 
thru some one’s eyes, but there has not been a 
single duplicate copy put in its collection and it had 
not over fifteen years of history, which we have 
to consider in mind. According to the estimation 
of its history and small funds, however, it may be 
looked as a rapid-grown library. 

Under Mr. Yu’s charge, every thing in this library 
has been administered in a very good order. Books 
and other materials are classified according to 
Dewey’s Decimal Classification only with a few 
alterations on law part. But books catalogued very 
detail are in accordance with the principle of “‘the 
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PLAN OF 


“The name of this new building,’ 


to one who contributes more money. 
fewer the books, the more detail they catalogued.” 
The reason is to show sufficient materials to its 
readers. 

In 1933, the library catalogue has been first pub- 
lished, which was compiled by Mr. Yu. This cata- 
logue is free to all. Apply to the librarian. 

In 1935, a Committee for the Contribution of 


Funds has been established. The aim to contribute 
is hoping to get $300,000. One third will be used 
for founding a new building and two thirds for 
purchasing books and other expenses. The con- 
tributing work is now just going on all sides. 
Besides these, Mr. Yu has translated Mr. Hutchins’ 
Guide to the Use of the Libraries into Chinese and 
it was published by the Boone Library School as 
one of its series in 1935. As he read over tie 
book of The Organization of Knowledge in Libraries 
by H. E. Bliss and recognized that there were three 
chapters (chap. 10, 11, 12) on the U.S. systems of 
classification worth for translating into Chinese. He 
then translated and published in pamphlets’ form by 
the Anhwei Provincial Library, Anking, in Feb. 
1936. He has compiled an Index to the Chinese 
Legal Periodicals and published by the Ministry of 
the Judicial Administration, Nanking. It is a very 
useful reference tool. Practical Use of Libraries is 
his latest work and it will be published very soon. 


Me 


The American Conservation Company, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is of- 
fering free to libraries, except for postage, 
The Bible of Life Insurance, by Elizur Wright, 
published in 1932. Elizur Wright was the 
first Insurance Commissioner in the United 
States, serving in that capacity in Massa- 
chusetts. His book is used in the C.L.U. 
courses, at the Wharton School of Commerce, 
and other colleges. 

MM 
Book collectors, dealers and librarians will 


welcome the appearance of a priced index to 
the contents of the ten annual volumes of 


Librarians, 
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’ writes Librarian Charles Y. 
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FOR THE COMPARATIVE 
SHANGHAI 


S. Yu, ‘‘will be given 


American Book Prices Current, covering the 
years 1923 to 1932 inclusive, just published 
by The R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York. 

Only those who have sought to establish 
exactness of data on rare books can appreciate 
the conscientious and rigorous labor neces- 
sary in the compiling of this monumental work 
of more than one thousand pages and nearly 
one hundred thousand entries. 

By including, for the first time in such an 
index, prices for each entry the present volume 
provides a quick picture of price ranges for 
any title and adds immeasurably to the con- 
venience of the index as a permanent refer- 
ence tool of first importance to all who have 
an interest in the fascinating field of rare 
books. 

ww 

The library building on page 339 of the 
January Wilson Bulletin is the famous one at 
Stockholm, Sweden. The caption mistakenly 
attributed it to Oslo, Norway. 


MM 


The Howard Memorial Library of New 
Orleans has a 108-year old map of the city. 
Torn into 205 pieces, it was recovered several 
years ago by a group of laborers. It was 
assembled piece by piece, and now the com- 
plete original is available for public inspection. 
This map is believed to be the only authentic 
one of that period now in existence. It is 
dated January 8, 1829. 
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THE MAIL BAG 
(Continued from page 422) 


To the Editor: 

I have been interested to read Mr. Stevens’ 
“Painless Rejoinder” and welcome its appear- 
ance in the Wilson Bulletin. 

His first point rounds out a picture which I 
presented by implication only—that- of a li- 
brary necessarily housed in a building not 
built for the purpose. Mr. Stevens’ a 
point, namely, that hopes for the new cam 
made unwise the planning of a new. buildi 
on or near the present one, or the investment 
of additional funds in it, I took some pains to 
make clear. 

Both these factors naturally became well 
_ known to me during my year at Colby, a year 

in which, 1 am happy to say, I had the gen- 
_ erous and cordial support in my work of 
reorganization, of the Chairman of the Li- 
brary Committee of the Board. In my own 
description 1 was, of course, primarily con- 
cerned with the actual conditions that pre- 
vailed—and means of improving them—not 
with what brought these conditions about. 

Mr. Stevens’ elaboration serves to re- 
emphasize the main purpose I had in mind in 
describing what was done at Colby. That 
purpose was to show that no matter how un- 
suited to modern library functions, and no 
matter how restricted in spacial, material, and 
personnel resources a library might be, careful 
planning and dispassionate consideration could 
contrive to bring about a very considerable 
improvement. 

J. Pertam Danton, Librarian 
Temple University 





FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 
By Maxine Block 


8 pewres the past year the number of films 
made from books has been about a third 
of all the films made. A list of approximately 
200 books, 100 plays and 50 short stories to- 
gether with the film title when it differs from 
the book title is given in the Index of the 
quarterly issue of Motion Picture Review Di- 

gest for December 28, 1936. This list includes 
S one from September 1935 thru the end of 


Library patrons interested in writing origi- 
nal scenarios or adapting published works for 
the screen will find this list very helpful, as 
well as scenarios which are being published 
in book form. Among these are: 


Noble 
and how they are — 
contains the shootin 
Day; It Happened Png 


L. Four-star scripts; o Sooting scripts 


This 
“-— a for a 


Night: Little Women; 


The Story of Louis Pasteur.) 
Romeo and Juliet; motion picture edition. Random 
ouse 
Wells, H. G. Man who could work miracles. 


Macmillan (This is a motion picture script of 
the story.) 


The following is a list of current and forth- 
coming films made from published sources. 
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(When title 


or book and motion picture 
varies title of 


m is given in parentheses.) 


CURRENT RELEASES 


Beaumont, Gerald mies of O'Malley 
. (Great O’Malley) 
Chambers, Whitman urder for a wanton 


(Sinner take all) 
Conrad, Joseph Secret agent (Sabotage) 
Curwood, James Oliver God’s country and the 


Dougian, Lloyd C. ings 


Green light 
umas, Alexandre, fils Camille Bity and novel] 


Grant, James Edward Johnny Cave _ stories 
(Great guy) [short 

; stories 
Grant, Neil The Nelson touch (Man 


of affairs) fplay] 
Toinette’s Phillip (Rain- 
bow on the river) 
Daddy and I (Make way 
for a lady) 
We who are about to die 
Abysmal brute (Conflict) 
His majesty’s pajamas 
ve in exile) 
Peacock feather (Pennies 
from heaven) 
Trail dust 


Jamison, Mrs. C. V. 
Jordan, Elizabeth 
Lamson, David 
London, Jack 
Markey, Gene 
Moore, Katherine L. 


users, Clarence E. 


y, Sean Plough and the stars 
[play] 
Palmer, Stuart Case of the dangling 


pearl (Plot thickens) 
Chinese orange mystery 

(Mandarin mystery) 
Murder in a _ Chinese 

theatre (Mad holiday) 
Sky fever (Flying host- 


Queen, Ellery 
Santley, Joseph 
Sayre, George 


ess 
Safari in 


Manhattan 
Taylor, Matt (More than a secre- 
tary) [short story] 
Wallace, Edgar The Northing tramp 
(Strangers on honey- 
moon) 
IN PRODUCTION 
Basso, Hamilton Courthouse square 
Graves, Robert I, Claudius 
Greene, Ward Death in the deep south 
Halper, Albert The foundry 
Hope, Anthony The prisoner of Zenda 


Kelly, George 
Lonsdale, Frederick 


Molnar, Ferenz 
Remarque, Erich Maria 
Rinehart, Mary Roberts 
Ripley, Clements 
Tarkington, Booth 


Behold the 
[play] 
Last of Mrs. 


[p ay 
Great love [play] 
Three comrades 
23% hours leave : 
Gold is where you find it 
Clarence [play] 
Kid Galahad 


bridegroom 


Cheyney 


Wallace, Francis 


Warner Brothers and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
inaugurated a splendid aid to library publicity 
when they recently arranged mo.:ion picture 
exhibits of stills covering all phases of pro- 
duction of the outstanding films “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Anthony Adverse” for use in 
school and library exhibitions. 

A rush of requests for this material has 
prompted the Hays office publicity staff to set 
up a clearing house for such stills. Studio 
press agents of the major producers have been 
asked by the Hays office to send supplies of 
material of an instructive nature on picture 
production technique and on outstanding his- 
torical and biographical productions. 
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Costume Index 


HE Costume Index which has been in 

preparation by The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany for some time is now published. It is 
an index to plates, and to illustrations when 
accompanied by text in 615 books. Seventy- 
six of these titles, representing popular books 
in the field, received high votes from collabor- 
ators and have been starred as specially useful 
books for the medium sized library. The 
books indexed were selected after a long list 
compiled from many bibliographies was sent 
to libraries and art museums in the United 
States and in England. From the votes of 
these collaborators and from personal exami- 
nation of the books by the editors the volumes 
to be indexed were chosen. 


Indexing has been as specific as possible. 
General costume of any country has been 
brought out under name of the country with 
period subdivisions, i.e. England—Elizabeth, 
1558-1603; France—Louis XVI, 1774-1789. 
Costumes of various types have been indexed 
under names of professions, trades, occupa- 
tions, etc.; e.g. Physicians, Carpenters, Agri- 
cultural laborers. Ecclesiastical costume, Re- 
ligious costume, Academic costume, Kings, 
Queens are other headings brought out sepa- 
rately. Individual articles of attire have been 
indexed when the illustration shows them as 
separate articles or where the text draws par- 
ticular attention to them. 

In addition to the books devoted exclu- 
sively to costume, some books on history and 
travel have been indexed in order to make the 
Index more useful to libraries that do not 
have many costume books. Some books in 
this non-costume class are l.ands and peoples, 
published by the Grolier Society, the volumes 
on Peasant art in Italy, Russia, Sweden, etc. 
published by The Studio, Traill’s Social Eng- 
land (illustrated edition) and the Quennell 
titles on Everyday life. 

The only periodical indexed is the National 
Geographic Magazine, which is widely held 
and yields many fine colored photographic 
plates of costume. 

A union list of holdings of the books in- 
dexed in thirty-three libraries in the United 
States and one in Canada has been added. 
This will increase the usefulness of the Index 
by means of interlibrary loans or thru photo- 
stat copies of the illustrations. 


The Costume Index will, it is hoped, be an 
aid to librarians, costume designers, theatrical 
and moving picture producers and illustrators. 


Classifying and Cataloging Films 


Librarians who are progressive will wonder 
whether it is possible to keep the same rec- 
ords for films as for books. The Librarian 
of the Pasadena City Schools Library writes 
as follows: 


“For the last four years all our visual aid 
materials of all types, exhibits; flat pictures, 
etc.; and all projection materials, as lantern 
slides, roll films, motion picture films, etc., 
have been classified by the Dewey Decimal 
system and thoroly cataloged as any library 
would do with books. We have found this 
classification system readily adaptable to all 
visual aid needs.” 


This shows at least one school librarian 
who is keenly alive to the possibilities of the 
growing usefulness of the non-theatrical film. 
With the help of the Educational Film Catalog 
the work of classifying is simplified and a 
form of cataloging has been evolved. We 
should be glad to hear frora other librarians 
who are taking care of films in this or some 
other way. Would a symposium of the 
methods used for taking care of films be 
practical ? 


To Librarians in Flood Areas 


We have no way of knowing, as we go to 
press, to what extent libraries have suffered 
from the disastrous floods that have swept 
thru various sections of the country, but we 
wish to announce that if any publications of 
The H. W. Wilson Company have been de- 
stroyed by flood, fire, or other misfortune, we 
shall be glad to share the loss and to make 
very low prices for replacement. We suggest 
that libraries that have suffered the loss of 
any Wilson publications should send us a list 
of the volumes that need replacement, so that 
we may have the opportunity of cooperating 
with them by assuming a substantial part of 
the financial burden. 


We are informed by Mr. S. Paul Kay, 
Sales Manager, that the Library Efficiency 
Corporation, 36 West 20th Street, New York 
City, gladly assumes a similar liberal policy 
in the field of library supplies. 
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Library Literature, 1936 


Work on the 1936 annual volume of Library 
Literature is nearing completion and it is 
planned to publish it early this Spring. We 
take this opportunity to thank the various 
librarians who have kindly answered ques- 
tionnaires and offered valuable suggestions 
which will serve to make this publication more 
useful. As the result of a suggestion made by 
several persons, a new feature will be the 
inclusion of annual reports. We thank those 
librarians who have already sent us copies 
of their reports. If you have a report of 
general interest issued during 1936 and have 
not sent a copy to us, let us have it by Febru- 
ary 15 to consider for inclusion in the forth- 
coming volume. Kindly address it to The 
Editor, Library Literature. 


Essay and General Literature Index 


The three-year cumulation of the Essay 
and General Literature Index, covering the 
years 1934 thru 1936, is now published. It is a 
bound volume comprising 625 pages and in- 
cludes the indexing of over 10,000 essays 
and articles in 570 volumes of collections and 
miscellaneous works, 91 of which are addi- 
tional volumes not included in previous issues. 
The usual semi-annual number of the Index 
will be published in July 1937. The editor 
is always glad to receive suggestions of titles 
for inclusion in the Index, so please send us 
a list of any current titles you would like 
indexed. 


Wilson Book Notes 


A Classification of Business Literature. 
Prepared by the Library of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, George F. Baker Founda- 
tion. 348p. $5.00. 

A classification that has been tried out and 
found successful. This new method of classi- 
fication has been worked out to take care of 
the ever-increasing flood of business literature, 
not only for the use of the library that pre- 
pared it but for all libraries. The general 
scheme of classification includes three main 
divisions: the subject analysis, an Industries 
List and a Local List, or a geographical list. 
These three lists can be combined so that it 
is possible to divide material on a certain sub- 
ject according to the industries to which it 
relates, or according to geography. The clas- 
sification extends in some degree beyond the 
field of business proper, making provision for 
related subjects. For outlying fields it is 
planned to rely on the Library of Congress 
classification. 


Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, 


February 1937 


The literature of business is particularly 
diverse, and for this reason two form lists 
have been developed. One relates to the 
physical character and source of the material, 
the other, to the inner character of the books. 
The sequence of notation elements is flexible, 
but that adopted by the Baker Library has 
proved to be very successful. 


A System of Bibliographic Classification. 
By Henry E. Bliss. 2d ed. rev. 343p. $6.00. 


The revised edition has been prepared in 
the light of constructive criticism brought 
forth in reviews otherwise highly appreciative. 
Religion, Theology and Ethics have been re- 
classified, ten additional pages rewritten, and 
seventy other minor changes made. This book 
places over 5000 of the most important sub- 
jects, general and special, into logical, scien- 
tific, and also practical relations. It shows 
how classifications may be developed and im- 
proved, providing for new or recent subjects, 
and it furnishes a system of classification that 
may be directly applied and developed in libra- 
ries that are to be reclassified or recataloged. 


Biography in Collections. By Hannah 
Logasa. Rev. and enl. ed. To be pub- 
lished. 


Biography in Collections is an excellent key 
to material contained in collected biographies 
and is especially adapted to junior and senior 
high school use. It includes a key to collec- 
tions analyzed, with bibliographical data, a 
biographical index, a subject index (Humani- 
ties, Science, biological and physical, and 
Social Sciences). The revised edition is 
based on the original work, but fifty-four ad- 
ditional books have been analyzed which con- 
sist of over a thousand items, 470 of which 
are entirely new. A division “Economic, poli- 
tical and social reformers” is a new section 
in the Subject Index. 


American Nicknames. By Dr. George E. 
Shankle. To be published in March. 
The American people have always been fond 
of nicknames. Some famous Americans have 
been given as many as twenty nicknames, a 
study of which provides interesting sidelights 
on American history. The author of State 
Names, Flags, Seals, Songs, Birds, Flowers, 
and Other Symbols has gathered the sobriquets 
together, discovered their origin and signifi- 
cance by careful research, and presents them 
in this new dictionary of nicknames. It also 
contains the nicknames of well-known people 
of today, of states, cities and towns, and a 
discussion of the popular names of all impor- 

tant athletic teams. 
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The American Book of Days. By George 
W. Douglas. To be published in March. 
For more than half a century Chambers’ 
Book of Days has been a standard reference 
book in libraries. Mr. George W. Douglas, 
a former newspaperman, has spent years col- 
lecting the material for this new reference 
book, which gives the history, origin, and cus- 
tomary observance of all holidays, church 
feast and fast days, anniversaries of historical 
events, and local festivals, in America. The 
descriptions of the Tournament of Roses 
at Pasadena, Mardi Gras at New Orleans, the 
Mummers’ Parade at Philadelphia, the Cotton 
Carnival at Memphis, and the Rose Festival 
at Portland, Oregon, to mention a few of the 
many local celebrations discussed in the book, 
are particularly interesting. 


Literary Characters Drawn From Life: 
“Romans a Clef,” “Drames a Clef,” “Real 
People in Poetry,” with other Literary 
Diversions. By Earle Walbridge. 192p. $2 
(Library Price $1.65). 

An interesting book! In addition to “Ro- 
mans a Clef” and “Drames a Clef,” listing 
novels and plays of whose characters one or 
more are drawn from real persons, others of 
the author’s essays reproduced here are “Real 
People in Poetry,” “Poetry of the Super- 
natural,” and “Half-Told Tales.” Forewords 
to “Romans a Clef” and “Poetry of the Super- 
natural” by Edmund Pearson have been re- 
printed, while John Mason Brown has con- 
tributed a Foreword for “Drames a Clef.” 
Six full-page illustrations are included, and 
the cover design reproduces Thackeray’s origi- 
nal sketch for Vanity Fair. 


American Literary Annuals and Gift Books, 
1825-1865. By Ralph Thompson. 188p. 
$2.25. 

It describes in detail that rather curious 
phase in the history of publishing from 1825 
to 1865 when “gift books” flourished. These 
“gift books” are of particular interest because 
they often contained the early work of some 
of our better known American writers and 
illustrators. To his explanation of the origin 
and character of these annuals, Mr. Thompson 
has added an extensive catalog. 


Composers of Yesterday. By David Ewen. 
488p. $5.00. 

A biographical and critical guide to the 
most important composers of the past. Writ- 
ten in a friendly, colorful style, it includes 241 
biographies of composers from early times 
down to the twentieth century. 212 portraits 
accompany the biographies, and each sketch 
includes a list of the composer’s most impor- 
tant works, books and articles about him, and 
recordings of his music. Composers of Yes- 
terday also includes as appendices: (1) a his- 
torical outline; (2) a selected bibliography; 


(3) a list of composers by nationality. 

(22”x 28” posters illustrating Composers of 
Yesterday and Composers of Today are avail- 
able on request.) 


Contributors to The Art of Music in Amer- 
ica by The Music Industries of Boston 
(1640 to 1936). By Christine M. Ayars. 
$5.75. 

A real contribution to the world of music, 
and a valuable reference work for museums 
and libraries. It relates what has been done 
over a period of almost three hundred years 
by the music industries of one of the earliest 
centers of music in the United States for the 
art of music in this country. It contains in 
addition to the main text, (1) appendices list- 
ing Boston instrument makers and _ their 
periods; (2) a list of instruments of historical 
interest made by Boston firms, with a note as 
to where they can be found; (3) a complete 
bibliography of readings and sources; and 
(4) a comprehensive index. 

4 

It has been called to our attention that in 
the entry for Compton’s pictured encyclopedia 
in the fifth edition of the Children’s catalog 
the price of the fabrikoid binding at $69.50 
was the only one given. The Encyclopedia is 
also available in a buckram binding at $62.50. 


Prize Contest Awards 


INNERS in the British Authors of the 
Nineteenth Century Prize Contest: 

First Prize: Olga V-Dee, 402 N. Monroe 
St., Media, Pa. 

Seconp Prize: (tied): Morten Whitley, 
1128-27th St., Des Moines, Ia.; Grace W. 
Bacon, 46 Newfield St., Middletown, Conn.; 
Jane Hull, 93 S. Manning, Hillsdale, Mich. 

THIRD AND TENTH Prizes (including ties) : 
Eleanor Butterfield, 22611 Morley Ave., Dear- 
born, Mich.; Helen L. Clarke, 750 Maitland 
St., London, Ont.; Mildred E. Baumann, 537 
W. Washington St., Springfield, Ill.; Irma 
Raihala, 306 Seventh. St., Virginia, Minn., 
William Hastings, 5038 Catherine St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Sue R. Kraybill, High School, 
Asbury Park, N.J.; Margaret M. Corcoran, 
714 _N. 7th, Springfield, Ill.; Agnes K. 
Schlough, 121 Main St, Newton, N.J.; 
Frances Henne, 361 Washington Ave., Albany, 
N.Y.; William J. Henneman, 2427 Eastwood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Loretta Roche, 70 Mar- 
quand Ave. Bronxville, N.Y.; Bryce R. 
Kemp, 2807 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Christine Taylor, 1080-35th St. Des Moines, 
Ia.; Anne M. Kenny, 1203 Dean St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Marcella Lucas, 22807 Nona Ave., 
Dearborn, Mich.; Mary I. Mulgrew, 2055 E. 
Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Frances Quin- 
livan, Notre Dame College, South Euclid, 
Ohio. 

Copies of the correct answers have been 
mailed to all contestants, and will also be 
furnished to interested non-contestants on re- 
quest. 
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— for February 1937 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose 
advance information 


The publishers select the books 
by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 








of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 
regarding forthcoming books. 
which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 
by W. H. 
acmillan 


Bibliography—Best 


GUIDE to historical literature; ed. 
Allison and others. 1222p $3.75 
(Ready) 

016.9 History—Bibl. 
books—Hist. 

A cheaper edition of this comprehensive, 
critical bibliography covering all fie of his- 
tory in all es, by means of a careful selec- 
tion of available books, with introductory 
chapters and critical annotations. A valuable 
reference tool, especially for colleges. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
BAKER LIBRARY. Classification of business 
literature. (374;p $5 Wilson (Ready) 

025.4 Classification—Books—Business 
A scientific development of a new classifica- 
tion which not only satisfies the needs of the 
library, but also reflects the modern analysis 
of the profession of business. The sco is 
extend to include related subjects, such as 
economics, be and social psychology. 

The elements which form the basis of the 

classification are (a) the relations of business 

to other subjects, (b) the element of time, (c) 

the functional divisions of business activities, 

and (d) the relations of business functions to 
particular business institutions. Planographed. 


LOVEMAN, AMY. “I’m looking for a book. .’’ 

360p $2.50 Dodd (Ready) 

028 Books and reading—Best books 

An attempt to render assistance in drawing 
up lists for general reading or ial research. 
Individuals who wish to give eir reading a 
coeae en and direction, om clubs and oe- 
cieties desiring a program for general reading 
and discussion will find the book of practical 
value. (See Huntting list) 


AMERICAN year book; a record of ove eo ia 
n 


ress. ear 1936. about 900p $7. 

United States and Canada; $8 in other coun- 

tries. American year bk. corp. (Nelson) 

(about March 1) 

031 U.S.—Yearbooks. Yearbooks (statistical, 
historical, etc.) 

A comprehensive surve 
ress in all fields of activity and knowledge, 
compied and appraised b. ee lead - 
ers in their respective fields, including college 
rofessors, government officials, and specialists. 

e volume covers science, economics, finance, 
government, labor, education, religion, litera- 
ture, industry, and the arts, and is particularly 
valuable for information on all government 
activities. (See Huntting list) 


of American prog- 


NEW YORK Times index; a master-key to the 
news; annual cumulative volume, year, 1936. 
about 3400p $26 New York Times co. (about 
March 15) 

071 Newspapers—Indexes 
A cumulation of the monthly volumes (sub- 
scription $18 a year, with the annual $33.50). 

A reference work for all students of affairs. 


Accurate, reliable, exhaustive index to the 
news r’s first-hand record of events, invalu- 
able in checki the accuracy of names, dates, 


facts and events. It is a key to source ma- 
terial for articles, ad: and debates, cover- 
ing official statements, public addresses, con- 
ference reports, rulings, appointments, and 
thousands of items of personal interest, such 
as births, deaths, marriages, accidents, fires 
and unusual events published in The New York 
Times daily and Sunday editions, Book reviews 
and ine sections. The dates given make 
it a guide to similar information in other news- 
= tee periodicals and reference sources. (See 


200 RELIGION 


KEMPF, JOSEPH G. 

Bruce pub. (March) 

202 Religion 

Answers in outline form to twenty-seven 
questions with which teachers of religion are 
po gen faced. An sis of the motives 
and reasoning processes behind these questions 
contributes an understanding approach to the 
explanations. 


Questions of youth. 


MACHEN, JOHN GRESHAM. Christian view 

of man. 202p $2 Macmillan (March 16) 

230 Christianity 

The moral chaos of the present day cannot 
be checked unless there is z clear un scotand- 
ing of what is wrong. The crying need of our 
times is that men shall be brought face to face 
again with the majesty of the law of God. It 
is to serve that purpose that this book has 
been written. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


DOW, GROVE SAMUEL. Society and it b- 
lems. 678p $3 Crowell (Ready) oon 
301 Sociology. Social problems 
Fourth edition, revised and reset, with many 
chapters rewritten. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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DIMOCK, MARSHALL EDWARD. Modern 
politics and administration. 456p $3 Ameri- 
can bk. co. (Feb.) 

320 State, The. Political science 


Interpretative and analytical, rather than 
merely descriptive, this book discusses all 
phases of the modern state. Part one discusses 
the functions of the branches of government, 
while part two considers questions such as 
the ends of the state, and the reconciliation of 
efficiency and popular control, and of liberty 
and equality. 


LEWIS, EDWARD RIEMAN. History of Amer- 
ican political thought from the Civil war to 
the World war. 1 p $ Macmillan (Feb. 16) 


320.9 U.S.—Pol. & govt. Political science— 


Hist. 
A discussion of the adoption of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments, litical 


movements and leaders of the period, e con- 
test between state and national power, and a 
consideration of the tests of the success of 
political action. 


ARMSTRONG, HAMILTON FISH. “We or 
they’’: two worlds in conflict. 326p $1.50 Mac- 
millan (Ready) 

321 Democracy. Dictators 


Mr Armstror z, the editor of Foreign Affairs, 
sees two rival conceptions of life—the demo- 
cratic and the dictatorial—locked in conflict all 
over the world. He characterizes the system 
of the dictators, and tells why he believes they 
can be beaten in their aeneete for supremacy 
and survival by those who believe in freedom. 
(See STC for other books by this author) 


CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM HENRY. Collec- 
tivism: a false utopia. 175p $2 Macmillan 
(April 6) 

323 Liberty. Communism. Fascism 


The author endeavors to show how widely 
liberty has been destroyed by the two major 
post-war political philosophies—communism, 
and fascism—and to suggest the form of politi- 
cal and economic organization which is best 
calculated to promote the welfare of all classes. 
(See STC for other books by this author) 


BRAWLEY, BENJAMIN GRIFFITH. Negro 
genius. il $2.50 Dodd (March 10) 


326 Negro authors. Negro artists. Negro 
literature. Negroes in literature and art 
An appraisal of Negroes who have become 
prominent in literature, music, and the fine 
arts, done in a brisk style with balance and 
proportion. The present work represents a com- 
plete reorganization of the material of the 
earlier book, The Negro in Literature and Art. 
a ies for other books by this author; Hunt- 

ng list 


SLOCOMBE, GEORGE EDWARD. Dangerous 
sea; the Mediterranean and its future. 288p 
$3 Macmillan (Feb. 2) 

327 Mediterranean sea. World politics 


See display advertising section. 


ZELLER, BELLE. Pressure politics in New 

York. about 320p $3 Prentice-Hall (Feb. 15) 

328 Lobbying. New York (Statey. Legis- 
lature. New York (State)—Pol. & govt. 


The interplay of statewide pressure groups 
as they come into contact with the legislature 
of the Empire state, and their power in the 
process of government; a study of first-hand 
sources, 


JOHNSON, EDGAR AUGUSTUS JEROME. 
Predecessors of Adam Smith; the growth of 
British economic thought. about 425p $3.50 
Prentice-Hall (Feb. 15) 

330.9 Economics—Hist.—Gt. Brit. 


By analysing the contributions of humanists, 
business men, scientists, journalists, philoso- 


phers, and political economists, the author 
shows clearly how new viewpoints and new 
economic problems developed a complex fabric 
of economic ideas. 


DAVIS, MAXINE. They shall not want. 438p $2 
Macmillan (March 9) 
331.18 Unemployed. Insurance, Unemploy- 
ment 


See display advertising section. 


JENSEN, JENS PETER. Government finance. 
628p $3.50 Crowell (Ready) 


336 Finance 
Readable, up-to-date, comprehensive, logical. 


SHULTZ, WILLIAM JOHN. Financial miosery 
of the United States. about 700p about $ 
Prentice-Hall (April 1) 


336 Finance—U.S. 


A good foundation for courses in money, 
banking, credit, business cycles, investment, 
finance, and others. (See STC for other books 
by this author) 


COCHRAN, HOWE P. Scientific tax reduction. 
700p $7.50 Funk (Feb.) 


336.2 Taxation—U.S. 


A comprehensive treatment of federal income, 
gift and estate taxes, written in a clear and 
understandable style, which makes the most 
intricate tax problems seem simple. As an in- 
troduction to substantial tax savings, it is 
a readable handling of the subject by a man 
who has personally played an active part in 
molding tax law and establishing tax practise. 


DICKSON, HARRIS. Story of King Cotton. 250p 
il $2.50 Funk (March) 


338.1 Cotton growing and manufacture. 
Southern states—Economic conditions 


Harris Dickson brings to his subject the color 
and drama that it demands. He sketches the 
early history of cotton, and the contrasted 
methods of cotton-growi in foreign countries. 
He writes of the problems of to-day, the 
mechanical cotton-picker, the menace of the 
boli-weevil, share cropping and government in- 
tervention. Readers will find this a stimulating 
and informative discussion of a vital subject. 
(See Huntting list) 


CUMMINGS, HOMER STILLE, and MCFAR- 
LAND, CARL. Federal justice. 1280p $4 
Macmilian (Ready) 


347 Law—U.S. Law enforcement 
See display advertising section. 


VOLLMER, AUGUST, and PARKER, ALFRED 
E. Crime, crooks and cops. 270p $2 Funk 
(Feb.) 

364 Crime and criminals. Criminal investi- 
gation. Police 


A real “‘insider’’, one of the foremost crimi- 
nologists in America, gives us the graphic de- 
tails of many of the great criminal cases of 
our time, with a large percentage of which he 
has been personally connected. 


GRAYMAR, THURRA. The school at the cross- 
roads. 275p $2 Funk (Feb.) 
871 Education—Experimental methods. Edu- 
cation of children. Teaching 
An honest, a discussion of public 
school education to-day. Miss Graymar dis- 
cusses the far-reaching results of changes in 
teaching methods, points out the pit-falls and 
weaknesses of a system too often adopted with 
more enthusiasm than understanding, and of- 
fers definite suggestions for a middle way that 
will be productive of better teaching. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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the new 


MAULE, FRANCES. Men wanted; 
300p 


opportunities and what they demand. 
Funk (March) 
371.42 Occupations. Profession, Choice of 

A book pointing out to young men where the 
new opportunities lie, and what qualifications 
are required to take advantage of them. It 
presents authoritative news straight from the 
ae front, and it seeks to interpret the 
underlying philosophy of industry to the young 
people who are about to enter it. 


WYNNE, JOHN PETER. The teacher and the 
curriculum. about 450p about $2.50 Rrentice- 
Hall (April 1) 

375 Education—Curricula 
An integration of principles and procedures, 
which emphasizes curriculum making from the 
teacher Me yes age doing justice to both the 
radical and e conservative points of view. 


BROOKE, IRIS. English costume of the early 
middle ages; the tenth to the thirteenth cen- 
turies. 87p il $2.25 Macmillan (Ready) 

391 Costume 

This last volume of a series of seven has forty 
pages of illustrations from manuscripts, ivories, 
effigies and other contemporary sources, and 
is enlivened with notes on the social habits and 
costums of the times accompanying the de- 
scriptions of the costumes. (See STC for other 
volumes in this series) 


400 PHILOLOGY 


HOLT, ALFRED HUBBARD. 
200p $1.50 Crowell (April 6) 


= 421 Pronunciation 
A guide to pronunciation. (See Huntting list) 


You don’t say! 


SHOLL, CLARENCE VREELAND.  Sholl’s 
humanitome. Over two thousand specialized 
and applied vocabularies for the use of 
writers, speakers, and students; with a guide 
to character delineation and human descrip- 
tion. 414p Verbis pub. co, Box 133, 
Fiushing, New York 

424 English language—Synonyms 
A word book embracing the vocabulary of 
characterization and human description which 
lists some 60,000 terms under 2277 headings in 

a systematic manner both practical for quick 

reference and stimulating for study. Although 

few obsolete terms are listed, a number of 
rare and unusual words, to express more subtle 
or exact shades of meaning, may found. 

The scheme of classification, the index, the 

cross-references, and a number of novel fea- 

tures should make this a useful work. 


PARTRIDGE, ERIC. Dictionary of slang and 
unconventional English. $10.50 Macmillan 
(Ready) 


427 English language—Slang 
An ambitious work cover .2 army slang and 
rhyming slang, terms of the underworld, col- 
loquialisms, vulgarisms and catch-phrases in 


current use among English — le. 
(See STC for other books by this eather) " 
kK 4 4 (33 
7 : 
- seh ter , 
¥*$00 SCLENCE 
SERVICE, JERRY HALL. Engineering astron- 
omy; a toy | outline. about 200p about $3 
Prentice-Hall (April 1) 


526.9 Surveying 


The practical details of observation for azi- 
muth, titude, and longitude. An aid for the 
civil engineer in the ing of accurate maps 
of large areas. 


(Re. TIPS 
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WINSTON, STANTON €E. Thermodynamics. 

178p il $1.50 American tech. soc. (Ready) 

536.7 Thermodynamics 

A new and practical text presenting in a clear 
and intelligible manner the general principles 
applied in such fields as air conditioning, Diesel 
engineering, refrigeration and steam power 
plants. The more complicated mathematical 
processes have been eliminated for the sake 
of towed L The book is well illustrated and 
thoroughly indexed. 


ESTY, WILLIAM, and others. Elements of 
electricity. 248p il $2 American tech. soc. 
(Ready) 


537 Electricity 

An introduction to the fundamental principles 
of electricity in which Dr R. A. Millikan has 
collaborated with a number of eminent teachers 
of electricity to beginners in order to present 
the scientific facts in a form that a person 
without any knowledge of the subject may 
understand. 


and 


HIRST, ALLAN WILLIAM. Electricit ** 
eb. 


magnetism. 388p $4.50 Prentice-Hall ( 
537 Electricity. Magnetism 
An introductory book which emphasizes those 
principles that have practical applications in 
actual work. 


FRENCH, SIDNEY J. Drama of chemistry; 
how man deals with atoms. 170p i! $1 Univ. 
Soc, Inc. (Ready) 

540.9 Chemistry. Chemistry—Hist. 

One of a series of which the purpose is to 
present in an attractive form and in a concise, 
readable style an authoritative survey of each 
of the sciences treated. Especial emphasis is 
given to matters of modern import, and the 
subject is evaluated from the modern stand- 
point. Details are eliminated, and interesting 
and important points are presented in such a 
manner as to make them easily remembered. 


READ, JOHN. Prelude to chemistry; an out- 
line of alchemy, its literature and relation- 
ships. 328p il Macmillan (Ready) 


540.9 Alchemy 
See display advertising section. 


spectra and 


HERZBERG, GERHARD. Atomic 
Prentice- 


atomic structure. about 275p $4. 
Hall (March 15) 
541.2 Atoms 

An introduction to the whole field of atomic 
spectra and the conclusions drawn from them 
concerning atomic structure (excepting X-ray 
spectra). Main points only are given; details 
are omitted whenever possible. 


BLAIR, THOMAS A. Weather elements; a text 
book in Sey meteorology. about 500p 
$5 Prentice-Hall (March 15) 

551.5 Meteorology 
In covering the entire field of weather con- 
ditions, the author discusses forecasting, winds, 
electrical phenomena, and other matters which 
have direct application to modern aeronautical 
problems. 


DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE. Whys on earth. 
321p il $3.50 Macmillan (April 20) 
591.5 Animals—Habits and 
Meteorology 
A partly autobiographical book recounting Dr 
Ditmars’ experiences with rare tropical frogs 
and monkeys, and containing several chapters 
on the weather and storms. (See STC for other 
books by this author; Huntting list) 


behavior. 
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600 USEFUL ARTS 


NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL. National 
health series. 20v ea 35c, 3 for $1 Funk 
(Ready) 

613 Hygiene 


Ten of these twenty pamphlets appear for 
the first time, and ten are revisions of earlier 
booklets. Each volume is written by a physi- 
cian, or scientist, of recognized professional 
standing. The subjects covered constitute most 
of the health ee that confront men, 
wonnem. and children. Contents: Adolescence, 
by M. A. Bigelow; Cancer, by F. . Wood; 
Diabetes, by J. R. Scott; Exercise and health. 
by J. F. Williams; Food for health’s sake, by 
re H. Gillett; Hear better, by H. G. Rowell; 
How to sleep and rest better, by D. A. Laird; 
Love and marriage, by T. W. Galloway; Tak- 
ing care of your heart, by S. Hart; Ex- 
— mother and her baby, by R. L. De- 

ormandie; Healthy Sa by H. L. K. Shaw; 
Common cold, by W. &. Smillie; Common 
health, by J. A. Tobey; Tuberculosis, by H. E. 
Kleinschmidt; Venereal diseases, by W. F. 
Snow; What you should know about eyes, by 
F. Lewis; Why the teeth, by L. M. 
Miner; Your mind and you, by . > « Pratt: 
Staying young beyond your years, by H. W 
Haggard; Human body, by T. B. Rice. 


BOGERT, LOTTA JEAN and PORTER, MAME 
T. Dietetics simplified; the use of foods in 
health and disease. 637p $3 Macmillan (Ready) 


bo mg Diet. Cookery. Cookery for the 
sic 

A comprehensive treatment from the modern 
viewpoint in non-technical language of the 
principles of nutrition and diet for normal 
adults, for pregnancy, infancy, childhood, old 
age, and for special diseases, with sample 
dietaries, detailed menu plans, and a laboratory 
section covering cookery and recipes. 


RICHARDSON, FRANK HOWARD. Feeding 
our children. 160p $1 Crowell (Feb. 23) 
613.2 Children—Nutrition 
A simple and understandable exposition of 
principles of nutrition. The author, who is head 
of clinics both North and South, and writer 
for prominent magazines, gives most sensible 


advice. Not a fad book. (See STC for other 
books by this author) 
LOEWY, RAYMOND. The locomotive. (New 
vision ser. v 3) il $2.50 Studio (Ready) 
621.13 Locomotives 
125 illustrations of the evolutions, latest de- 


signs, developments, and streamlining, etc. 


GHIRARDI, ALFRED A. and RUGGLES, 
THEODORE S&S. Radio business promotion 
and management. il Radio & tech. pub. 
co. (Feb) 


621.384 Radio industry and trade 


This new book tells radio men how to build 
up business with sound up-to-date methods 
of management and sales promotion. It is the 
first book of its kind. 

Thoroughly practical, it is based on the ex- 
periences of selected radio organizations 
throughout the country, and contains a mini- 
mum of theoretical discussion. It is a book of 
cases, facts, plans, methods and ideas (over 
2,000 different ideas by actual count). It tells 
the radio dealer or service man, in his own 
language, how to go about setting up a radio 
business, how to conduct the business efficiently 
and profitably, how to sell, how to advertise, 
etc., giving many actual examples of success- 
ful advertisements and sales talks for the 
reader’s own use. It covers the complete scope 
of the radio man’s business eo and ap- 
plies to the sale of radio sets, servicing, auto 
radio, public address work, home app iances, 


etc. 
Under the main heading, “Business manage- 


ment’, the authors take up the following 
subjects, among others: how to set up a radio 
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business; shop equipment; store layout; man- 
aging the business; employee and customer 
relations; financial data; bookkeeping; ac- 
counting; sales and service forms and records; 
house policies; etc. 

Under the heading, “Advertising and sales 
promotion’’: how to plan the promotional pro- 
gram; how much to spend; costs; how to write 
advertising; tested ap ; how to get action; 
preparation and production of advertising: 
forms of advertising—display—direct mail— 
newspaper—broadcast—phone book—other me- 
dia; publicity; merchandising; premiums; con- 
tests; follow-ups; etc. 

Under “Selling’’: why people buy; market 
analysis; how to get leads and prospects; how 
to get people into the store; principles of sales- 
manship; store selling; selling by phone; out- 
side selling—how to get by the door—following 
u leads; successful sellin talks; sales re- 
sistances and how to break them down; making 
business contacts; Bog flields for sales. 

A feature of the k is the specific way in 
which business-building ideas are presented, 
giving in as many cases as possible the actual 
results obtained by other radio men using 
these ideas, such as, for example—a dramatic 
display idea that sold 5,000 tubes a week, a $4 
ad that produced $588 in sales, $20 worth of 
printed cards that brought in $200 worth of 
business, a contest idea that increased business 
200%, a floor-selling technique that sold 3 out 
of every 10 store prospects, etc. 

The book is generously illustrated with lay- 
outs and photos of direct mail and newspaper 
advertisements, window displays, sales presen- 
tations, etc., including a number of unique and 
useful charts—business management flow-chart, 
efficiency check-chart, advertising check-chart, 
sources of prospects, planning a promotional 
campaign, etc. 

Mr A. A. Ghirardi is well-known as the au- 
thor of such standard radio books as Radio 
Physics Course, Modern Radio Servicing, and 
Radio Field Service Data. Mr T. S. Ruggles 
has had many years of practical business ex- 
perience as a sales promotion counsellor and is 
at the present time vice president of Sweetland 
Advertising, Inc. of New York City. 

Though written primarily for suelo dealers, 
service men and radio students, this book will 
also appeal to general students of advertising 
and of retail distribution problems. The book 
will contain over 400 pages and over 200 il- 
lustrations, though the exact number, as well 
as the price, cannot be determined at this 
time. A special descriptive circular is available 
on request. (See STC for other books by this 
author) 


FRASER, CHELSEA CURTIS. Heroes of the 

air. 800p $2.50 Crowell (March 2) 

629.13 Air pilots. Aeronautics—Flights 

A full record of flights from the time when 
man first tried his wings. The fifteenth print- 
ing brings it up to date through January, 1937. 
(See STC for other books by this author; 
Huntting list) 


JORDANOFF, ASSEN. Your wings. 290p il $2.50 

Funk (Ready) 

629.13 Aeronautics 

This expert flying ace with the aid of sci- 
entifically exact drawings Booty aeronautics 
from the basic en = les of flight to advanced 
aerobatics and scheduled air transportation. 
(See Huntting list) 


PAGE, VICTOR WILFRED. Ford V8 cars and 
trucks; construction, operation and repair. 
729p il $2.50 Henley (Ready) 

629.2 Ford automobile 


Practical and complete information concern- 
ing the Ford V8 cars since their first appear- 
ance, of value to everyone who sells, services, 
owns, or drives one. The ts and construction 
are described and clearly illustrated, and the 
operating principles are explained in a non- 
technical yet thorough way. Suggestions are 
given for driving and upkeep, trouble shooting 
on the road and in the Pi | wer plant over- 
hauling, and location of defects; lubricating 
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PAGE, V. W.—Continued 

instructions and descriptions of repair tools 
are included. The book has been prepared with 
the full co-operation of the factory service de- 
partment of the Ford company. Contains 342 
illustrations. (See STC for other books by this 
author; Huntting list) 


SHERLOCK, CHESLA CLELLA. Vegetable 
ardener’s how book. 219p ii $3 Macmillan 
Ready) 

635 Vegetable gardening. Fruit culture 

Down-to-earth information not easily found 
elsewhere and conveniently arranged, heer tgs | 
every py of vegetable gardening, fruit an 
small-fruit culture, including tool selection and 
care, how to build arbors, and how to prune, 
spray and harvest. (See STC for another book 
by this author) 


SUMPTION, MRS LOIS (LINTNER) and ASH- 
BROOK, MRS MARGUERITE tt tas *t . 
Cookies and more cookies. 175p il $1. 
Manual arts press (Ready) 

641.5 Pastry 
282 cooky recipes gathered from 28 countries 
which should fire the ambition of every cook. 

The book includes an account of the origin, 

history, and present use of the cooky and cus- 

toms connected with serving them. It is il- 

lustrated with pencil drawings of actual speci- 

mens. 


OPDYCKE, JOHN BAKER. Take a letter, 
please; a cyclopedia of business and social 
correspondence. 500p il $2.50 Funk (April) 

651.7 Commercial correspondence. Letter 
writing 
By precept and example this book ints the 
way to greater effectiveness and individuality 
in the letter-writing art. The actual letters 
that are included cover a broad range, from 
the current output of eat corporations, to 
rsonal letters so ap ing that their charm 
as kept them alive, long after the death of 
their writers. (See Huntting list) 


IVEY, PAUL WESLEY. Successful salesman- 
ship. about 467p il $5 Prentice-Hall (Feb. 15) 
658.8 Salesmen and salesmanship 
A complete course in the principles and prac- 
tice of effective salesmanship, with actual il- 
lustrations and verbatim sales interviews. The 
author has conducted sales training classes for 
many important organizations. 


700 FINE ARTS 


BRUCE, MARJORY. Book of craftsmen; the 
story of man’s handiwork through the ages. 
il 75 Dodd (Ready) 

709 Art industries and trade. Handicraft 
A ee re of illustrated and well made book 
in which are taken up in turn, the potter and 
worker in clay; the worker in metals; the 
worker in wi ; the weaver; the sculptor and 
the builder; the tailor and the hatter; the 
nter; the er and the cook; the worker 

n leather; the furniture-maker; the maker of 

weapons. 


READ, HERBERT EDWARD. Art and society. 
148p il $4 Macmillan (Ready) 
709 Art. Art—Hist. Civilization 


See disp advertising section. (See Authors 
Today and Yesterday; STC for other books by 
this author) 

HEGEMANN, WERNER. 


City prenning and 
housing. v2, Political economy and civ 
210p il $3.75 Architectural bk. (Ready) 
711 Cities and towns—Planning 
This is the second volume of the new series 
supplementing The American Vitruvius, an 
architect’s handbook of civic art. It is valuable 
~ students of political economy and city plan- 
ning. 


c art. 
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ARMS, JOHN TAYLOR, and ARMS, MRS 
DOROTHY (NOYES). Design in flower ar- 
rangement. 92p il $3.50 Macmillan (Feb. 23) 

716 Floral decoration 
In simple and clear terms, Mr Arms defines 
the principles that underlie the creation of 
beauty, and proves that they are true in flower 
arran, ent as in every other form of art. 

Every step is illustrated with fine photographs 

and diagrams. 


ELLIS, LUCY M. As one gardener to another. 
300p i! $2.50 Crowell (April 1) 
716 Gardening 
Delightfully written. Will interest amateur 
gardeners. 


GARDENS and gardening, 1937; ed. by F. A. 
Mercer. 6th ed il pa $3.50, cloth $4.50 Studio 
(Feb. 16) 

716 Gardening. Gardens 
Contains 200 illustrations in color and half 
tone, with a practical text and articles on sub- 
jects of interest to both the small and large 
gardener. Garden planning is featured this 
year. 


ATKINSON, THOMAS DINHAM. Key to Eng- 
lish architecture. 214p $2 M. S. Mill co, inc, 
286 5th Avenue, New York City (Feb. 15) 

720.942 Architecture—England 
The author, already famous for his standard 
textbook on the subject, covers the period 
from Saxon times to the twentieth century. 

The work is cast in historical form, but in- 

cludes some critical ap reciation of English 

buildings. The text is illustrated by half-tone 
plates and a large number of plans and 
sketches. 


ORMSBEE, THOMAS HAMILTON. 
going to live in the country. 300p il 
rowell (April 1) 
728 Architecture, Domestic 
For those who plan for a small country place. 
(See STC for another book by this author; 
Huntting list) 


if you’re 
$2.50 


CHARLTON, D. E. A. Art of packaging. i! 
about $7.50 Studio (April) 
745 Wrapping of packages 
Examples of artistic package designs in 
America and rene with a text by the author 
explaining their aptation to particular prob- 
lems confronting the manufacturer. 


DECORATIVE art, 1937; ed. by C. G. Holme. 


F3) ed il pa $3.50, cloth $4. Studio (Feb 
747 Decoration and ornament. House decor- 
ation 


The newest survey of contemporary decora- 
tion from the leading countries of the world. 
This is the first year that there has been an 
American edition with special references for 
the American readers. 5 illustrations, twice 
as many as previously. 


MILLER, DUNCAN. Interior decorating. (‘‘How 
to do it” ser. v XIII) Il $3.50 Studio (April) 
747 House decoration 
Illustrates the achievements of the leading 
decorators and explains how desired effects are 
obtained. Illustrations in half tone and color. 


HARMES, EARL. Furniture of yesterday and 

today. il Bruce pub. (March) 

749 Furniture 

A chapter in the story of furniture. Drawings 
and illustrations of a number of authentic de- 
signs of the past and present are accompanied 
by short historical sketches which give an in- 
sight into the economic history and social man- 
ners of the times in which they originated. The 
author shows that many modern pieces of 
furniture have several lines of ancestry. 
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BURY, ADRIAN. Water color painting of to- 
day. il pa $3.50, cloth $4.50 Studio (March) 
759 Water color painting 
Contains several hundred illustrations of the 
leading water colorists of America, England, 
France and other countries. Special spring 
number of The Studio. 


GAUNT, WILLIAM. Bandits in a landscape. 
400p ii $2.50 Studio (March 1) 
759 Painting—Hist. Paintings 
A book written with intelligence, authority, 


and charm for the individual with a limited 
knowledge of art. Centering about 40 repro- 
ductions of masterpieces of the last 300 years it 
is, as the author writes, ‘‘a narrative of the 
struggles, emotions and works of the artists 
whom I would choose to call romantic.’’ 


MEES, CHARLES EDWARD KENNETH. 
Photography. 153p i! $3 Macmillan (Ready) 


770 Photography. Moving pictures 
See display advertising section. 


PONTONNIEE, GEORGES. History of the dis- 
covery of photography; tr by Edward Ep- 
stean. Tennant and Ward, 70 5th 
Avenue, New York City (Ready) 


770 Photography—Hist. 


An authoritative survey, based on exhaustive 
research in the sources, and presenting much 
hitherto unpublished material. Profusely an- 
notated and well indexed for ready reference. 
The origin and evolution of the camera ob- 
scura from 1267 to the first photographic 
camera made by Niépce in 1816 are fully dealt 
with, and the work of the pioneers of the 
18th century is carefully evaluated and de- 
scribed. There are also chapters on the de- 
velopment of photography after 1851, photog- 
raphy on glass and paper, the genesis of the 
photomechanical processes, color photography, 
stereoscopy and the motion picture. An edition 
of 300 copies. 


STRASSER, ALEX. Amateur movies and how 
to make them. (‘‘How to do it’’ ser. v XIV) 
il $3.50 Studio (Ready) 

778 Moving pictures 


Instructive and attractively 
practical book for the beginner. 


BERNSTEIN, MARTIN. Introduction to music. 

about 400p $4 Prentice-Hall (March 30) 

780 Music—Analysis, interpretation, appre- 
ciation. Music—Hist. & crit. 

A combination of two approaches—historical 
and appreciative, including analyses of major 
works, survey of materials of music and mu- 
sical forms and studies of major composers 
from Bach to Sibelius. 


HOWES, FRANK STEWART. Key to the art 
of music. 256p $2 Crowell (March 2) 
780 Music 


The philosophy, technique, literature, history 
and criticism of music. 


BANCROFT, JESSIE HUBBELL. Games. 525p 
$3 Macmillan (March 16) 


796 Games. Sports 


A revised and enlarged edition of Games for 
the Playground, home, school, and f mnasium. 
A comprehensive guide to play activ thes, games 
and sports of all sorts, including games from 
foreign lands as well as the major ball games. 
(See STC; Huntting list) 


illustrated. A 


FRANCIS, RICHARD S. Golf: its rules and 
decisions. 448p il $3 Macmillan (March 30) 
796.352 Golf 


An analysis of the rules of golf for both the 
beginner and the experienced player, arranged 
for easy reading and for quick reference. It 
answers specifically every important question 
of rules and procedure which has been raised 
for many years and explains the reasons for 
the rules as they exist. 
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DAHL, IROQUOIS. 1001 outdoor questions. 300p 

il $2 Funk (March) 

796.54 Outdoor life. Natural history 

Iroquois Dahl's 1001 Outdoor Questions with 
curious facts and amusing pen and ink sketches 
has been a feature of Field and Stream for the 
past ten years. An excellent cross-referenced 
index will enable the reader to find quickly the 
topic he wants. 


800 LITERATURE 


HUDSON, ARTHUR PALMER, 
Functional college composition. 
Crowell (May 11) 

808 English language—Composition and ex- 
ercises 
A college text arranged according to a novel 
plan. 


TILLETT, NETTIE SUE, ed. How writers 
write; by Conrad, Maugham, Nicolson, and 
others. 222p $2 Crowell (March 2) 

808 Authorship 
A help to all would-be writers. 


KNIGHT, KOBOLD. Guide to fiction writing. 
216p $2 M. S. Mill co, inc, 286 5th Avenue, 
New York City (Feb. 15) 

808.3 Fiction—Technique 


A lively book of value to aspirants in all 
fields of popular narrative writing. Pages of 
tests are included which make it possible for 
the amateur to be, to some extent, his own 
critic. The author has to his credit a half 
dozen novels short stories. (See 
Huntting list) 


COFFIN, ROBERT PETER TRISTRAM. Salt- 
water farm. 68p il $2 Macmillan (Feb. 23) 


811 
See display advertising section. (See STC for 
another work by this author; Huntting list) 


ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON. Collected 
poems. 1538p $5 Macmillan (April) 


811 


See display advertising section. 
Authors; STC; Huntting list) 


LOMAX, JOHN AVERY, comp. Cowboy songs 
and other frontier ballads. 342p $3 Macmillan 
(April 27) 

811.08 Cowboys—Songs and music. 

can ballads and songs. Folk songs, 
ican 

A new 
published 
as tunes 

(See STC) 


SANFORD, MRS ANNE PUTNAM, ed. Ameri- 
can patriotic plays. $2 Dodd (Feb. 24) 
812.08 U.S.—Hist.—Drama. American 
drama—Collections 


Sixteen plays woven around events in the 
lives of Washington, Lafayette, Hamilton, 
Franklin, and others. Welcome material for 
teachers, church and civic leaders, camp coun- 
selors, parents, etc., wherever and whenever a 
gay, colorful and instructive drama is wanted. 
(See STC for other works of this editor; Hunt- 
ting list) 


JOHNSON, BURGES. Professor at bay. 256p $2 
Putnam (Feb. 11) 
814 
Humorous and philosophical essays on a wide 
variety of subjects by a college professor who 
was a newspaperman and editor for a number 


of years. (See STC for another book by this 
author; Huntting list) 


TAGORE, SIR RABINDRANATH. Collected 
poems and plays. 576p $3 Macmillan (Ready) 
821 
See display advertising section. (See Living 
Authors; STC for other works; Huntting list) 


and others. 
500p $2.50 


and many 


(See Living 


Ameri- 
Amer- 


edition containing old material not 
in the first edition of 1910, as well 
and songs discovered since then. 
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900 HISTORY 


VIKING voyages; foreign lands at stay-at- 
home prices. 5th rev ed 25c Harian publica- 
tions, 270 Lafayette St., New York City 
(Ready) . 

910.4 Travel 

A unique list of 444 freighter and cargo liner 
voyages leaving American ports for destina- 
tions in every part of the world. A short intro- 
duction tells of the delights of freighter travel, 
shows how these ships differ from passenger 
vessels, describes the details of life on board, 
and gives hints on clothes, tips, and passports. 


FISH, HELEN DEAN. Invitation to travel. 
$2.50 Washburn (Feb. 18) 
914 Europe—Descr. & trav.—Guide-books. 
Travel 
A refreshingly different travel book. Designed 
to inspire the reader with the wish to travel, 
it presents a number of ideas as to how, 
where and why. The author, who is editor of 
children’s books and director of the library 
department at the house of Stokes, gives 
itineraries for a month each in three countries, 
and includes many off-the-beaten-path dis- 
coveries of her own. A valuable feature is a 
earefully selected and annotated list of travel 
books. Good reading for all true travel lovers— 
useful to all first-travellers. 


ROBERTSON, EILEEN ARNOT. Along the 
river. 350p il $3 Macmillan (March 9) 
914.2 Thames River 
See display advertising section. 


FARAGO, LADISLAS. Palestine at the cross- 
roads. 360p il $3.50 Putnam (Feb. 11) 
915.69 Palestine—Pol. & govt. 
Restoration 
Significant revelations with many scenes of 
human drama and picturesque incident by an 
impartial observer of present conditions. (See 
Huntting list) 


HOLMBOE, KNUD. Desert encounter. 288p i! 
$3 Putnam (March 5) 


916.1 Africa, North. Arabs in Africa. Italy— 
Colonies—Africa 


The story of an exciting journey pe 
y 


Jews— 


Cyrenaica and Tripoli by a young Dane 
a death a potential T. E. Lawrence was 
ost. 
BRINLEY, GORDON. Away to P. Q.; a gay 
journey to the province of Quebec. il $3.50 
Dodd (April) 
917.14 Quebec (Province)—Descr. & trav. 


A vivid and entertaining record of a summer 
spent among the rich beauties of Charlevoix 
county. There is never a dull moment as the 
reader is taken all the way up the St. Lawrence 
and enay rivers. The book is packed with 


useful information about hotels, food, routes, 
etc. and illustrated with 28 drawings. (See 
Huntting list) 
FERGUSSON, 


ERNA. Guatemala. 310p il $3 
Knopf (Feb. 15) 
917.28 Guatemala—Descr. & trav. 

A travel book about a relatively little-known 
Central American country which is rapidly be- 
comi a new tourist heaven for Americans. 
Miss ——- deals with all aspects of her 
subject—the countryside, the vi es, the large 
cities, Indian life, andicraft, social and lit- 
ical structure of the country, s and diver- 
sions, etc. The volume is illustrated with forty 
photographs reproduced in halftone. The author 
is oheedy well-known for her Dancing Gods, 
a book on the dances of the southwestern In- 
dians, and her Fiesta in Mewico, a book on the 
Mexican holidays and native festivals. 


STEVENS, WILLIAM OLIVER. Annapolis: 
Anne Arundel’s town. il $3 Dodd (March 10) 
917.52 Annapolis 


Mr Stevens beings to life the history, legends, 
architecture and characters of one of the most 
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enchanti cities in the country, together with 
those of the famous Geo: country homes in 
the vicinity. A light touch and vivid color char- 
acterize is narrative. (See Huntting list) 


THORNBURGH, LAURA. Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. 160p $2 Crowell (April 1) 
917.56 Great Smoky Mountains 
With maps and illustrations uniform in size 
and format with Gaspe the Romantique. (See 
Huntting list) 


FREEMAN, LEWIS RANSOME. Discovering 
South America. il $3 Dodd (March 10) 


918 South America—Descr. & trav. 


Colorful word | any of the great moun- 
tain passes, the deserts, the fabulous ranches, 
the amusement centers, and the scenes of his- 
toric interest and of natural beauty by an ex- 
perienced traveler. In addition, his book con- 
tains a discussion of the more fundamental 
considerations of South American natural re- 
sources, its industries and their developments. 


(See STC for other books by this author; 
Huntting list) 
LEAHY, MICHAEL and CRAIN, MAURICE. 


The land that time forgot: adventures and 
discoveries in New Guinea. 274p il $3 Funk 
(March) 

919.5 New Guinea—Descr. & trav. 

Michael Leahy’s search for gold in the for- 
bidding interior of New Guinea led him to 
one of the major discoveries of our time. He 
and his party were the first white men ever 
to effect entry into the heart of the island. 
While the story is told with a refreshing lack 


of heroics, it contains many vivid and unfor- 
getable pictures. 
CLARK, DAN ELBERT. The West in Ameri- 


can history. 640p il $3.50 Crowell (March 30) 
973 U.S.—Hist. The West—Hist. 


This book deals with the West under Spain, 
France and England; the frontier of the Middle 
West and the frontier of the Far West. 


OBERHOLTZER, ELLIS PAXSON. History of 
the United States since the Civil war. Vol- 
ume V: 1888-1901. 935p $4.50, Set of five vol- 
umes $20 Macmillan (Ready) 


973.8 U.S.—Hist.—1865- 


This volume completes a work which Dr 
Oberholtzer began more than twenty-five years 
ago. Volume V opens with the presidential cam- 
paign of 1888 and ends with the assassination 
of McKinley and the conversion of the United 
States into a ‘“‘world power’ as a result of the 
war with Spain. The author has consulted 
manuscript collections in the Library of Con- 
gress, ee sources, and newspapers of 
the period in order to throw new light upon 
many events of those stirring days. (See STC 
for volumes 1-4 of this set; Huntting list) 


BIOGRAPHY 


BELLOC, HILAIRE, G. K. Chesterton. 
$2.50 Funk (April) 
B or 92 Chesterton, Gilbert Keith 


The companion volume to Chesterton's Auto- 
biography written by the man possessing the 
deepest owledge of Chesterton, as man and 
artist. The book evaluates his work in its en- 
tirety—his prose, his verse and his art—and 
estimates its effect upon the literature of to- 
day and of to-morrow. (See Living Authors; 
STC for other works) 


DUGDALE, MRS BLANCHE’ ELIZABETH 
CAMPBELL BALFOUR). Arthur James 
Balfour. 2v 3 il boxed $10 (before 
publication date $8) Putnam (March 1) 

B or 92 Balfour, Arthur James Balfour, 
ist earl of. Gt. Brit.—Pol. & govt. 

The life story of the man who occupied the 
highest positions of state at the most critical 
period of British history. An important per- 
sonal and political biography. (See Huntting 
list) 


250p 
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DUNLAP, ORRIN ELMER. Marconi: the man 


and his wireless. 399p ii $3.50 Macmillan 
(March 2) 

B or 92 Marconi, Guglielmo, marchese. 
Radio 


“ _ display advertising section. (See Huntting 
st 


ELLIOTT, CHARLES WINSLOW. Winfield 
Scott; a portrait of an American titan. il $5 
Macmillan (Feb. 23) 


B or 92 Scott, Winfield. U.S.—Hist. 1783- 
1865 


Spanning the formative period of American 
history from the close of the Revolution to the 
surrender at Appomattox, the life story of 
General Winfield Scott is a portion of our na- 
tional epic hitherto neglected. This should take 
its place as a standard book on this figure. 


ESSAD, BEY. Nicholas II: prisoner of the 
purple. 371p il $3 Funk (Ready) 
B or 92 Nicholas II, emperor of Russia 
A colorful and dramatic biography of the 
last of the Czars. An unbiased portrait of a 
pathetic and strangely sympathetic personality 
taken from authentic sources. (See STC for 
another book by this author; Huntting list) 


FOUQUE, VICTOR. Nicéphore Niépce; his life, 
letters and works; tr. by Edward Epstean. 
163p $5 Tennant and Ward, 70 5th Avenue, 
New York City (Ready) 

B or 92 Niépce, Joseph Nicéphore. Photog- 
raphy 
This work was written to vindicate the 
claims of Niépce to the invention of photog- 
raphy—commonly attributed to Daguerre. It is 
an important source for the history of photog- 
raphy, now for the first time available to Eng- 
lish readers, gives a spirited account of Niépce’s 
life and work from his letters and other un- 
published documents of importance; of his 
earliest attempts, his endless experimenting, 
his partnership with Daguerre for the perfect- 
ing of his invention, and his death in 1833. An 
edition of 250 copies. 


GAUGUIN, POLA. My father Paul Gauguin. 

310p il $3.75 Knopf (Ready) 

B or 92 Gauguin, Paul 

A sega of the great French painter 
written by his son, who is himself a painter 
and art critic of distinction. It is a frank and 
sensitive portrayal of a man whose life was 
romantic and spectacular in the extreme. 
Gauguin’s career inspired W. Somerset Maug- 
ham’s The Moon a Sixpence and today he is 
remembered not only for his fine canvasses of 
the South Seas but also for his strange friend- 
ship with Vincent Van Gogh and his bitter 
struggles in Tahiti. There are 48 illustrations in 
halftone. 


McADOO, MRS ELEANOR RANDOLPH (WIL- 
SON), and GAFFEY, MARGARET Y. The 
Woodrow Wilsons. 339p i! $3.50 Macmillan 
(March 16) 

B or 92 Wilson, Woodrow. Wilson, Wood- 
row—Family 
See display advertising section. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


MUGGERIDGE, MALCOLM. Earnest atheist; 
a study of Samuel Butler. 288p $2.75 Putnam 
(March 5) 

B or 92 Butler, Samuel 
A study of the fundamental Victorianism of 

@ man who has always been regarded as a 

symbol of revolt against his age. 


SHANKS, EDWARD BUXTON. Edgar Allan 
Poe. 188p $2 Macmillan (Feb. 23) 
B or 92 Poe, Edgar Allan 
A new critical biography of the great Ameri- 
can story-writer and poet whose work has been 
long and deeply admired in France and Eng- 
land as well as in his own land. 


SHERARD, ROBERT HARBOROUGH. Bernard 
Shaw, Frank Harris and Oscar Wilde; with a 
preface by Lord Alfred Douglas. 299p $3.50 
Greystone press, 11 West 42d St, New York 
City (Ready) 

B or 92 Wilde, Oscar. Harris, Frank 


A refutation of the charges against Wilde in 
Frank Harris’s Oscar Wilde: his life and con- 
fessions. Besides having a distinct literary ap- 
peal, the book will be of value and assistance 
to students of Wilde, and to his future 
biographers. The author is a great-grandson of 
Wordsworth, and knew Wilde intimately for 
seventeen years. 


SLAUGHTER, MRS GERTRUDE ELIZABETH 
(TAYLOR). The amazing Frederic. 469p il 
$3.75 Macmillan (Ready) 

B or 92 Frederick II, emperor of the Holy 
Roman empire 
See display advertising section. 


WHITE, WILLIAM ALLEN. Calvin Coolidge: 
a puritan in Babylon. 400p il $3.50 Macmillan 
(April 13) 

B or 92 Coolidge, Calvin 
See display advertising section. (See Authors 
Today and Yesterday; STC; Huntting list) 


Wwro's who in Japan, 1936-1937; by Tsunesa- 
uro Kamesaka. 17th ed 669p il (including 
postage) Who’s who in Japan publishing of- 
fice, 8 Minami-Sakuma-cho 2-chome, Shibaku, 
Tokyo, Japan (Ready) ia 
920 Japan—Biography ’ d 
The only reference book in English giving 
detailed accounts of the lives and careers of 
representative Japanese personages. Special at- 
tention is paid to those who may be called in- 
ternationalists; persons of non-Japanese na- 
tionality resident in Japan are included as 
well. Care is taken to keep the compilation up- 
to-date. The information is tersely’ and clearly 
given, and the style good. 


-V ig dé 


FICTION 


BEACH, MRS SUSAN HICKS. Cardinal of the 
Medici. $2.50 Macmillan (March 30) 
Italy—Hist.—Fiction. Medici, Ippolito de, 
cardinal—Fiction 
See display advertising section. 


BRACKENRIDGE, HUGH HENRY. Modern 
chivairy. 866p $3 American bk. co. (Feb.) 
The ‘‘Don Quixote’’ of American literature. 

This is the first volume of the new American 

fiction series. See below. 


BRISTOW, GWEN. Deep summer. 336p $2 
Crowell (March 30) 
A story of plantation life in the early days 
of Louisiana. (See Huntting list) 


BROWN, CHARLES BROCKDEN. Ormond. 
302p $2.10 American bk. co. (Feb.) 
In American fiction series. See below. By 
America’s first important novelist. 


CARROLL, MRS GLADYS (HASTY). Neighbor 
to the sky. 350p $2.50 Macmillan (May 11) 
See display advertising section. (See Hunt- 

ting list) 


CHADWICK, MRS DOROTHY (LESTER). 
Bittersweet. 320p $2 Arcadia house (Feb. 25) 
Pretty Abigail Forrest and Edward Mason 

planned a glorious future together but they 

reckoned without fate and father. The author 
has woven her story around the lives of these 
spirited young people who found it necessary 
to accept the bitter along with the sweet. (See 
Huntting list) 


CHRISTOWE, STOYAN. Mara. 328p $2 Crowell 
(March 16) 


A novel of man’s struggle for bread and free- 
dom. (See Huntting list) 
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COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE. Satanstoe. 486p 
$2.40 American bk. co. (Feb.) 


In American fiction series. See below. Not 
only a thrilling novel, but a valuable re- 
creation of colonial New York. 


DUNCAN, ALLAN. An official secret. 300p $2 
Crowell (April 6) 


A story of the British secret service. 


EDEN, ROB, pseud. oummees delayed. 252p 
$2 M. S. Mill co, inc, 5th Avenue, New 
York City (Feb. 15) 

The story of Paula Weston, who married the 
Trevor millions and was kidnapped just before 
her honeymoon by Kurt Graham, magazine- 
cover artist, who was in love with her. (See 
Huntting list) 


FRANE, PATRICIA. Brave tears. 286p $2 Ar- 
cadia house (Feb. 15) 


A tender story of young love, and the minor 
and major tragedies which beset the heroine. 
The author of Soft Answer strikes a new note 
of romantic appeal in the story of young Julia 
Hestwood, who bravely and joyously rushed out 
to embrace life. (See Huntting list) 


FROST, FREDERICK. Spy meets spy. 288p $2 
Macrae-Smith-co. (Feb. 8) 


A thrilling story of international intrigue 
featuring Anthony Hamilton, America’s secret 
agent number one. (See Huntting list) 


GATES, MARY. Out of this nettle. 320p $2 
Crowell (March 2) 
A story of the bad lands of South Dakota. 
(See Huntting list) 


HURST, VIDA. Love honor and neglect. 254p $2 
M. S. Mill co, inc, 286 5th Avenue, New York 
City (Feb. 15) 

The high-lights and low-lights of a young 
married couple’s first year, marred by the 
young husband's too-strict attention to busi- 
ness, and by the meddling of his widowed 
mother and of the bride’s wealthy parents. (See 
Huntting list) 


JORDAN, MRS HELEN ROSALINE (ASH- 
TON). Peopie in cages: a novel. 360p $2.50 
Macmillan (Feb. 16) 

Almost the entire action of this novel story 
takes place one hot July afternoon in the Lon- 
don zoo, where a group of intricately related 
characters are gathered. Its tense suspense and 
subtle interlockings of drama make it an out- 
standing novel. 


KENNEDY, JOHN PENDLETON. Horse-shoe 
Robinson. 596p $2.40 American bk. co. (Feb.) 
In American fiction series. See below. An 

absorbing story of the American revolution and 

an exciting parade of vivid personalities. 


KETCHUM, PHILIP. Death in the library. 288p 
$2 Crowell (Feb. 2) 
A detective story with an original plot. 
Huntting list) 


LORING, MRS EMILIE (BAKER). As long as 

I live. p $2 Penn (Feb. 19) 

Craig Lamont, rich, young, good to look at, 
distrusted women. The unfortunate marriage 
of his brother had made him immune to their 
wiles. Many of them tried to seek him out yet, 
when he met beautiful Joan Crofton, whose 
clear eyes revealed to him the honesty and 
loveliness of spirit that restored his faith, he 
succeeded only in instantly antagonizing her. 
A story of love at cross-purposes but a love 
too strong and true to be denied. (See 
Huntting list) 


LOVELACE, MAUD and LOVELACE, DELOS. 
Gentlemen from England. $2.50 Macmillan 
(April 6) 

A novel full of action and suspense, as well 
as @ page out of American social history, cen- 
tering around the colony of English gentry 
who came to Minnesota to establish bean farms 
during the decade following the Civil war. (See 
Huntting list) 


(See 
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MACDONELL, ARCHIBALD GORDON. Lords 
and masters. 364p $2.50 Macmillan (Ready) 


Mr Macdonell’s wit and biting satire are at 
their best in this new novel which centers 
around the character of James Hanson, a re- 
tired Croesus who made a fortune by practicing 
high chicanery in a s eastern European 
country. 


McKECHNIE, NEIL KENNETH. Saddleroom 

murder. 320p $2 Penn (Feb. 26) 

All things considered, the case against 
Andrew MacGregor looked bad. On these points 
counsel for the prosecution rested its case—the 
fact that regor admitted being in the 
vicinity of the murder at the exact time it was 
committed, that there had been bad feeling 
between the two men and that early the morn- 
ing following the killing he was found washing 
blood stains from his clothes. The evidence 
was conclusive, yet the brilliant work of a 
famous detective untangles the baffling maze of 
clues and brings to light the real culprit. A 


tense and thrilling murder-mystery. 
SIMMS, WILLIAM GILMORE. The Yemassee. 
464p $2.40 American bk. co. (Feb.) 

In American fiction series. See below. A 
dramatic novel, filled with action, yet more 
realistic than most of Cooper’s. 

WATKINS, SHIRLEY. The island of green 


myrtles. 293p $2.50 Macrae-Smith-co. (Feb. 8) 

A novel marked by the same restraint and 
power, the same compelling beauty and unusual 
skill that characterized This Poor Player. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BALCH, GLENN. Riders of the Rio 
320p il $2 Crowell (April 20) 
A stirring ‘‘western’’ for boys with authentic 
cow-boy pictures by R. Farrington Elwell. (See 
Huntting juvenile list) 


BRUCE, MRS MARY GRANT. Circus ring. 256p 
$2 Putnam (Feb. 25) 
791 Circus 
An enchanting tale of circus life and of a 
new and interesting background, Australia fifty 
years ago. (See Huntting juvenile list) 


BUCKLAND, GERTRUDE S. Let’s give a play. 
160p il $1.50 Crowell (May 11) 
808.82 Drama—Collections 
A dozen school plays for the grades by an 
experienced teacher. (See Huntting juvenile 
list) 


KELLY, REGINA. King Richard’s squire. 320p 
il $2 Crowell (April 20) 
Gt. Brit.—Hist.—Fiction 
A tale of Chaucer’s England and the corona- 
tion. (See Huntting juvenile list) 


MEADOWCROFT, ENID L. The first year. 156p 
il $1.25 Crowell (March 16) 
The story of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. With 
30 pictures by Frank E. Phares. (See Huntting 
juvenile list) 


AMERICAN FICTION SERIES 


The American book company is bringing out 
a group of novels, now out of print, which 
thrilled American generations in the past. 
These books by the first novelists of the young 
republic are good stories in themselves as_ well 
as valuable re-creations of earlier days. Each 
volume is unabridged, is illustrated with rare 
letters, portraits and original title pages, etc., 
and is edited with introduction, age 
and notes by an outstanding authority. They 
are: 


Brackenridge, H. H. Modern chivalry. 
Brown, C. B. Ormond. 

Cooper, J. F. Satanstoe. 

Kennedy, J. P. Horse-shoe Robinson. 
Simms, W. G. The Yemassee. 


Grande. 
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omuplon 


F, E. Compton & Company 


omment 


actually apply to its own prob- 


believes that each page of its Jy¥pat bind of lems, the judges must be 
advertising space in a profes- advertising drawn from the Compton 
sional periodical should carry d § » executive and editorial staff, 
the information about Comp- 0 you want? and will consist of F. E. 


ton’s Pictured ae Ee 
which librarians will find it worth while 
to read. 


The Company therefore invites the par- 
ticipation of librarians in outlining its 
advertising program for 1937, and makes 
the “offer announced below. 


Terms: 

The word contest scarcely applies to a 
request for professional opinion. However, 
Crabbe offers no suitable synonym, and we 
are forced to use it, or explain why we do 
not. Anyway, please: 

1. Limit your letter to 1000 words, and 
have it typewritten. 

2. Address your letter to Library 
Service Department, F. E. Compton & 
Company. Be sure that it reaches this 
office by the night of March 15, 1937. 

3. State your library connection. Let- 
ters are invited only from librarians 
actually in library 


: Compton, president; Athol E. 
Rollins, managing editor; and Leora ]. 
Lewis, director of library service. 


6. While names of those librarians 
winning awards will be announced, no 
letters will be used outside the Compton 
editorial department, except by special 
arrangement with their writers. 


* * * 


While we do not wish to suggest the 
actual content of letters, perhaps it is only 
fair to indicate some of the problems in- 
volved in encyclopedia advertising. In 
the case of pictures, for example, we can 
state and reiterate their number. Is this 
valuable, or would you prefer to know 
how photographs are selected to fit our 
text, how they are most successfully re- 
produced, in black and white, and in 
color? In describing 
a revision, i1s_ it 





positions or listed in 
the 1936 Handbook 
of the American Li- 
brary Association. 


4. Librarians who 
are in any way con- 
nected with F. E 
Compton & Com- 


tion about 


COMPTON’S OFFERS: 


$200 for the best letter 
suggesting the type of informa- 
an encyclopedia 
which is most likely to be 
useful and interesting to li- 


enough to merely 
say that there are 
changes on two 


thousand pages? Or 
would you like to 
be taken “behind 
the scenes” in a re- 


pany as contributors brarians, and which may be vision and told 

or as members of its carried in a series of one-page "how" what” and 
advisory staff will advertisements in professional why” ? 

not receive awards. library journals. These and many 

more things we 

5. Because the $100 for the second most should like to know. 


company is seeking useful letter. 


advice which it can 





Please tell us!!! 
LULL. 








COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EUROPE $60 


Come concise booklet ex ~~ “* to travel EVERY- 

Sonsane as of teach ers physicians eee “Ea cae! bx 
nds 

go. The ONLY COMPLETE bookiet i listing PALL Treighter 
trips describes life on oven discusses passport and visa 
requirements, etc. AN CELLENT. MS yy VOLUME 
NEEDED BY ALL LIBRARIES. Pri i #). 
Send coin or stamps to MARIAN PUBLICATIONS, Jeph, R, 
270 Lafayette Street, New York City. 












A Colorful Biography, Abounding In Drama 


WILLIAM CHAPMAN RALSTON, Courageous Builder 


By Cecil Gage Tilton, M.S., 
“The book is a valuable contribution both to the history 
of busin 


M.B.A. 


of California ard to the story ess development in 
the United Sta’ E account ally and well 
rounded.’”’"—The New York Times. ‘‘Ample notes attest the 
painstaking research 1 author has given to his work.’’- 
The Bankers’ M Magazin From your bookstore, $4.00 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 








LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
won: us of any |] Enroll with us. We 

vacancies on your 
library staff. This have some good 
service free. positions available. 





AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut 


Dept. D 





SUPPLYING 


OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 15% of our eae quotations are 
within the Published Prompt and 
dependable service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station H - Box 66 New York City 











Complete Library Service 
BOOKS . . REBINDING . 





THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. 





RADEMAEKERS 


Bookbinders and Booksellers 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, and 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Instead of making new resolutions for 1937, 
RADEMAEKERS will continue to concentrate on 
supplying bindings possessing strength, flexibility, 
beauty of color and variety in design. 
Reference books, magazines, fiction, juveniles are 
rebound for Public Libraries and Schools; also 
reprints and the latest publications. Prompt 
service is guaranteed. 


Price lists sent on request 








ART AND DRAWING 
MAGAZINE 


for libraries, schools and 
teachers. Fully half the 
7”x 10” pages are illustra- 
tions. Text is instructional. 
Covers art, drawing, de- 
sign,crafts as usedin school 
or in the home, Special 
double-size page sections 
ive large size patterns, 
rawing lessons, and sim- 
ple craft diagrams. 
Editor is Pedro J. Lemos, Director of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Stanford University, California 


Sample copy on request to Librarians and Heads 
of Periodical and Children’s Departments 


Subscription price $3.00 in United States 


SCHOOL ARTS, 70 Printers Bldg. 


CESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL 
rN PAS 
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- MENDING MATERIALS .. 


Buy Books “Huntting Bound” in Buckram 


ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 
Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














= 
DICTIONARY STANDS 
Long Wear 
Little Repair 








“We have increased 
the efficiency of our 
Library, besides ef- 
fecting a substantial 








A saving, by purchas- 
>, purchasing Coleg Book Com: 
U BD. Jutta E. Blanchard 
BO re) S Wheaton. College 
from our COLLEG 
FRE BOOK 2& 
LOG Colum bus, £9. 








































Oo DD NUMBER © 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
French, &, Gramm, | Italian, Russian, etc. 
we 4 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Sevecrep List or Best Booxs—-Fesruary 1937 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


‘ear recommended for first 
libra 


PA purchase in libraries. 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of 
associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIE 


The books are selected 5 | the staff of 
ibrarians and 

The entries, with a 
DIGEST. Most of 


the tities in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. 


Oc- 


casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
° 


at once the final authoritative opin 
[A list of collaborators will 


be found 


nm as to the value of a book. 


in the September 1936 issue.] 





000 General 


BECKER, MRS MAY (LAMBERTON). First 
adventures in reading; introducing children 
to books. 286p $2 Stokes 


028.5 Children’s literature. 
erature—Bibliography 
Advice to parents, teachers and librarians on 
the guidance of children’s reading. The range 
covered is from the very earliest period, which 
is called Singing to the baby, to the teen age 
when the mystery story is the paramount in- 
terest. Bibliographies at ends of chapters. 


Booklist 33:105 D '36 


“Mrs. Becker is one of the wisest as well as 
most experienced of guides. She knows parents 
and children, and she knows books, their con- 
tents, their pictures, their shape and their 
‘feel.’ This new k of hers is a natural 
predecessor for home use to her ‘Adventures in 
Reading for Older Boys and Girls.’ We would 
all like to add a few of our personal favorites 
to titles she talks about, but we would omit 
none that she has selected. . . As a parents’ 
buying guide to a child’s winter reading this 
book could hardly be bettered.’’ F. G. Melcher 

+ Books p2 N 8 ‘36 550w 


Children’s lit- 


FIRKINS, INA TEN EYCK, comp. Index to 
short stories; second supplement. 287p price 
on application Wilson, WwW. 


016.8 Short stories—Bibliography 


“This Supplement contains not only stories 
written since the publication of the Second 
Edition of the Index to Short Stories and the 
First Supplement, but many stories by older 
authors not previously indexed. Entries from 
the earlier editions are not repeated in the 
Supplement, but when titles of stories indexed 
in the earlier editions reappear in new col- 
lections these are entered thus giving additional 
sources of information as to where the stories 
may be found. It will therefore be necessary 
to use the Second Edition and both Supple- 
ments in order to locate all reprints of the 
stories.’’ Explanations 


Booklist 32:279 Je '36 
Wis Lib Bul 32:84 Jl '36 


200 Religion 


GOODSPEED, EDGAR JOHNSON. Story of 

the Bibie. 150p $1.50 Univ. of Chicago press 

- Bible. Whole—Criticism, interpretation, 
etc. 

An attempt to present the conditions which 
existed at the time each of the books of the 
Bible was written and the special needs it was 
designed to meet. Part one is a reprint of the 


Story of the Old Testament; part two is a re- 
vision of the Story of the New Testament. 


Booklist 33:88 N ‘36 
“Dr. Goodspeed is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature at the University of Chicago; and 
he is therefore qualified to write authoritative- 





ly. In addition, he has the happy faculty of 
writing simply and entertainingly.”’ 
+ Christian Science Monitor p13 S 16 ‘36 


-+- Crozer Q 13:312 O '36 220w 


300 Social Sciences 


ALEXANDER, RYLLIS CLAIR (MRS OMAR 
PANCOAST ot an Made in U.S.A. 
(Headline bks) 38p il 35c; pa 25c Foreign pol- 
icy assn. 


382 U.S.—Commerce 


“In this booklet the sources of raw materials 
which go into our finished products are traced, 
together with a brief presentation of some basic 
facts about world trade. With this back- 
ground, the positions of economic nationalists 
and internationalists are sketched briefly. Sta- 
tistical data are presented in a series of ingeni- 
ous charts and pictograms. The klet con- 
tains suitable introductory material as a basis 
for orientation and further reading for the 
senior high-schol student and the adult read- 
er."’ Social Studies 


Books pl2 Ag 9 '36 100w 

“This little volume contains all the figures 
essential to an understanding of the United 
States’ position as a world buyer and seller, 
but they are so attractively camouflaged as to 
be alluring, rather than repellant. . . This 
is the second of the ‘Headline’ books published 
by the Foreign Policy Association of the United 
States. . The series has probably not been 
surpassed in the ve ped with which it pre- 
sents problems which are usually considered 
very complicated, and the information it con- 
tains is as authentic and unbiased as an excel- 
lent research organization can make it.”’ 


R. M. 
+ Christian Science Monitor pi8 D 12 '35 
Social Studies 27:214 Mr '36 70w 


600 Useful Arts 


COLLINS, ARCHIE FREDERICK. Motor car 
trailers; how to build, equip, and furnish 
them. 122p il $2 Lippincott 

629.226 Automobiles—Trailers 36-14727 
Practical directions and drawings demonstrate 
how to build a simple trailer, costing as little 
as $300, and a more elaborate one costing 
$1000. The cheaper one requires only a carpen- 
ter’s skill; the more expensive trailer’ demands 
an auto mechanic. Index. 


Booklist 33:11 S ‘36 
Cleveland Open Shelf p9 My ‘36 


700 Fine Arts 


ROBINSON, ETHEL FAY, and ROBINSON, 
THOMAS P. Houses in America. 240p il 
map $3 Viking press 


728 Dwellings. Architecture, Domestic 
In the first chapters of this volume the 


‘progress of American history in early colonial 
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Robinson, E. F. and Robinson, T. R.—Cont. 
times is set forth in terms of the development 
of domestic architecture in various parts of 
the country and cone lines laid down both by 
environment and by the traditions brought over 
from Europe. Following this are chapters 
devoted in detail to JZ American houses 
plans, methods and materials of building, and 
examples. The final chapters consider modern 
adaptations. The book is copiously illustrated 
with pencil drawings. Designed for young 
people of high school age. Index. 


Booklist 33:128 D °36 
Library J 61:815 N 1 '36 50w 
“**Houses in America’ written with young 
people in mind, will give many an older reader 
just the explanation of the American Colonial 
tradition in architecture which he desires.’’ 
A. T. Eaton 
+ N Y Times pll N 15 '36 20w 


+ N Y Times p10 N 22 '36 480w 


910 Geography and Travel 


PETER. News from Tartary: a 


FLEMING, ° 
384p 


journey from *a to egal 
map $3 Scribner [10s Cape, J 
915.16 Asia, Sctseh salient and travel 


Eight years of civil war had made it almost 
impossible for anyone to get into Sinkiang or 
Chinese Turkistan. In seven months the author 
with one companion crossed from Peking to 
Kashmir, a distance of 3500 miles. Altho the 
traveled swiftly, the author was able to pic 
up a@ great amount of information on the po- 
litical situation, and has added it to the ac- 
count of this adventurous journey. Map. Index. 


+ Books p7 O 25 '36 950w 
+ Boston Transcript p5 O 31 ‘36 800w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pi6 O 3 '36 80w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pill S 9 ‘36 
+ Forum 96:iv D '36 550w 
“From everyman’s point of view the charm 
of the book is simply the vividness and the 
strangeness of the whole experience in Mr. 
Fleming's day-to-day account of it.’’ Basil de 
Sélincourt 
-+- Manchester Guardian pS Ag 11 °'36 
+ New Statesman & Nation 12:161 Ag 1 
"36 1400Ww 
+ N Y Times p3 O 18 ‘36 1350w 
_“*‘News From Tartary’ is one of the most 
impressive volumes that have come from Asia 
in many years. It unadulterated reporting. 
It is honest reporting, brilliantly written and 
candidly truthful. And what a relief it is 
from the argumentative ropaganda on all 
sides of every question that appears in so 
called Far Eastern literature.’’ G. E. Sokolsky 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:7 O 31 '36 600w 
+ — Spec 157:244 Ag 7 '36 1050w 
Time 28:87 O 26 '36 450w 
Ted tate [London] Lit Sup p6é41 Ag 8 


B or 92 Biography 


LUTES, MRS DELLA (THOMPSON). County 
kitchen. (Atlantic monthly press bk) 264p 
$1.75 Little 


B or 92 Cookery. Country life 36-27405 
The _ sto of a country family living in 
southern ichigan in the 1870s. It is the 
author’s own composed of father, 


famil 
mother and the omall Delly. Combined with 
the description of the family life are the 
recipes for the delicious home cooking with 
which the mother regaled her fully apprecia- 
tive family and relatives. 


“There is wit in ‘the | book; and a gift for 
landscape, and perception of characters, and 
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a flavor as unforgettable as the fragrance of 
wild grapes in autumn, and the recorded mem- 
ories of a — industrious home. One shuts 
the weak ooks once more at the cover. 
| MB mw Fogg dmother’s piece-bag might 
have been rifled to get that authentic check- 
ered-apron hag Yes, the outsidé of the book 
makes us think of a gingham apron. The in- 
side of the book inspires us to put one on.” 
F. L. Warner 
+ Atlantic O '36 430w 
Booklist 33:44 O '36 


+ N Y Times p9 S 27 '36 550w 


Fiction 

DOUGLAS, LLOYD CASSEL. White banners. 

400p $2.50 Houghton 

When pretty, incompetent Marcia Ward al- 
lows Hannah P. ee to step into her kit- 
chen, she unwittingly turns over to her the 
ordering of the family life for the next twenty 
years. The story is concerned in part with 
the Wards’ progress from debt and near-pov- 
erty to affluence, in part with Hannah's secret, 
but chiefly with Hannah's oy of life 
which influences the lives of so many others. 


Booklist 33:82 N ‘36 
Books pl12 O 11 '36 300w 
— Boston Transcript p6 O 3 ‘36 950w 
“If one forbears to analyze, ‘White Banners’ 

will prove a satisfactory .sentimental story.”’ 
Nora Lourie 

N Y Times p34 O 11 '36 430w 

Sat R of Lit 14:35 O 10 '36 330w 

Time 28:68 O 5 '36 430w 


HOBART, MRS ALICE TISDALE (NOURSE). 

Yang and Yin. 366p $2.50 Bobbs 

Story of the conflict between East and West, 
the old and the new, as dramatized in the life 
of an American doctor, Peter Frazer, stationed 
in China, and his young wife, Diana. The 
me oe from shortly after the Boxer uprising 
to 


Booklist 33:122 D '36 
+ — Books p5 N 8 '36 900w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 N 14 '36 1500w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 N 7 ‘36 

+ —N Y Times p7 N 8 '36 800w 

“I have been waiting for some years for 
some one to write an honest and frank ap- 
praisal of the American missionary in China. 
This has now been done by Alice Tisdale 
Hobart in her new novel. . . Mrs. Hobart deals 
with human beings of fine sensitivity, of great 
courage, of —_ emotionalism, and of unusual 
capacity for se _ living. She exhibits rare 
art and skill. Her penetration into the ideas 
and motives of foreigners in China and the 
Chinese themselves is as deep as Nora Waln’s 
in ‘The House of Exile’ and seems to me in- 
finitely more keen and truer than anything 
that Pearl Buck has written about similar 
persons.’’ G. E. Sokolsk 

+ Sat R of Lit 15:6 N 14 '36 420w 


Children’s Books 


BANNERMAN, MRS HELEN. Sambo and the 
twins. 9ip il $1 Stokes sc.shon 


Continuation of the story of Little Black 
Sambo, which appeared many years ago. Sambo 
is somewhat older now, and he finds himself the 
guardian of twins named Little Black Moof 
and Little Black Woof. The story describes 
how the twins are stolen by two wicked mon- 
— and rescued by Sambo and an obliging 
eagle. 


(Continued on page 446) 
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ANOTHER 
GHIRARD| 
RADIO BOOK 


RADIO 


BUSINESS 
Promotion and 
Management 





By A. A. Ghirardi and T. S. Ruggles 


This remarkable new book is needed by 
every radio man in your community. It 
tells him just exactly how to start a radio 
business, how to run one efficiently and 
profitably, how to sell, how to advertise, 
how to get publicity, ete. 


Based on the actual business experience of hun- 
dreds of radio organizations throughout the country. 
No academic theory. A thoroughly practical book full 
of pretested plans, methods and ideas (2,199 of them!) 
with scores of examples of successful ads and sales 
talks the reader can put to work for himself. Copi- 
ously illustrated. Written in simple, easy-to-under- 
stand style—a typical Ghirardi book. Comprehensive 
—it applies to sale of radio sets, servicing, Auto 
Radio, Public Address work, home appliances, etc. 

The first and only book of its kind—in fact, a 
model for all books on retail store management and 
promotion. It is bound to help any radio man 
build up his business. 


“An excellent manual for the radio man.’’— 
C. B. Larrabee, Managing Editor, Printers’ Ink 





Ghirardi—RADIO PHYSICS COURSE 

World’s standard text on the fundamentals of 
radio, electricity and sound. Thorough. Concise. 
Authoritative. Understandable. 972 pp. 500 ill. $4. 


Ghirardi—-MODERN RADIO SERVICING 
Explains exactly how to service radio receivers. 
Up-to-date methods and data, complete with tables 

and diagrams. Absolutely unique in its field. 
1300 pp. 706 ill. $4. 


Ghirardi—RADIO FIELD SERVICE DATA 
(2nd Revised Edition) 
Detailed reference data (1937) for servicing radio 
receivers, in the new enlarged and rewritten edition. 
436 pp. 107 Wi. $2.50 


Lyford—YOUR INVENTION: 
How to Protect and Merchanding It 


Patent procedure made clear pp. $1.50 
Denton—SHORT-WAVE RADIO HANDBOOK 
Useful construction data. 205 pp. $i. 


(The above 5 books are listed in A.L.A. ‘‘Booklist’’) 
CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 


RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBL. CO. 


45 Astor Place, New York. Dept. WB-27 
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NEW BOOKS 


000 General Works 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S HAND- 
BOOK. Brown, Stanley M. & others 
(editors). 1,281 pp. $7.50 Published 
December 1936. 


Provides direct and practical answers to the 
businessman’s Se tore and problems. 
Business 


300 Social Sciences 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL PHILOS.- 
OPHY (From Plato to Burke). Cook, 
Thomas I. 725 pp. $5. Published De- 
comber 1936. 


320.9 Political science—Hist. 


MANAGING PERSONAL FINANCES. 
Jordan, David F. 426pp. $3. Pub- 


lished December 1936. 
339.4 Saving and thrift. Budget, Personal 


MONEY AND BANKING. _ Bogen, 
Jules Irwin; Foster, Major B.; Nad- 
ler, Marcus; Rodgers, Raymond. 


704 Pp. $5. Published October 1936. 
332 Banks and banking. Money 


500 Science 


ELEMENTS OF NUCLEAR PHY- 
SICS. Rasetti, Franco. 327 pp. $4.50. 


Published September 1936. 
541.2 Atoms 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. Cham- 
pion, F. C. and Davy, N. 296 pp. $4.50. 


Published December 1936. 
530.1 Matter 


600 Useful Arts 


ELEMENTS OF FARM MANAGE- 
MENT. Hopkins, John A. 390 pp. 
$2.20. Published September 1936. 


631.1 Agriculture—Economic aspects. Farms 


900 History 


CARIBBEAN SINCE _ 1900, THE. 
Jones, Chester L. Sill pp. $5. Pub- 


lished 1936. 

972.8 Central America—For. rel. U.S.— 

For. rel. West Indies—For. rel. Venezuela 
—For. rel. Columbia—For rel. 


HISTORY OF THE SOUTH, A. Hes- 
seltine, William B. 725 pp. $5. Pub- 


lished November 1936. 
975 Southern states—Hist. 





For additional NEW Prentice-Hall titles, 
consult The Book Preview pages. 


esachebatelctd = (00 GnEe 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 
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Bannerman, Mrs Helen—Continued 
-+ Atlantic O '36 100w 
Booklist 33:90 N '36 
“Sambo and the Twins has precisely the 
same kind of little pictures in color in the text, 
and just the same kind of fun in the story, 
as the dear favorite of so many nurseries for 
so long.’’ M. L. Becker 
+ Books p10 S 20 '36 100w 
+ Books p10 O 25 ’36 420w 
Horn Bk M 12:346 N °36 20w 
Horn Bk M 12:349 N °36 40w 
+ Library J 61:807 N 1°36 70w 
+— N Y Times pl2 O 4 36 150w 


BIANCO, MRS MARGERY WILLIAMS). 
Winterbound [decorations by te Seredy]. 
234p $2 Viking press ss-siiie 


Because their father had ne on an expedi- 
tion and their mother had m summoned to 
New Mexico to care for a sick relative, the 
four Ellis children were left to shift for them- 
selves in a remote corner of Connecticut. The 
house was old-fashioned and winter was coming 
on, but their courage and resourcefulness was 
unfailing. When their mother returned in the 


spring, she found her children all well and 
Soares in a renovated house. For older 
giris. 





+ Atlantic N °36 60w 
Booklist 33:90 N °36 
+ Booklist p10 O 25 '36 300w 


“The strength of the book lies especially in 
its well-drawn characters, notably those of the 
two oider sisters, Kay, the artist, and Garry, 
the skilful gardener and mechanic. Warm 
indoor suroundings as well as _ the silent 
stretches of snow-covered fields and woodlands 
are vividly described.”’ 

Horn Bk M 12:364 N °36 100w 


Library J 61:812 N 1 '36 60w 
+ N Y Times p10 N 1 '36 290w 


FARJEON, ELEANOR. Ten saints; with il. by 
Helen Sewell. 124p $2.50 Oxford 


922 Saints—Juvenile literature 


Stories of ten saints, ranging from St Chris- 
topher in the third century to St Francis in 
the thirteenth. Contents: St Christopher, St 
Martin, St Dorothea, St Bridget, St Patrick, 
St Hubert, St Giles, St Simeon Stylites, St 
Nicholas, St Francis. 





“The author has invested legend with life 
and made each of her stories readable and 
charming. Helen Sewell’s illustrations for the 
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book are an added assurance of its beauty 
and place in one’s thought for a holiday gift. 
There have been many lives of saints, but 
none so widely acceptable as this.’’ 
+ Atlantic N '36 100w 
Booklist 33:126 D ‘36 
Books p10 S 20 ’36 30w 
+ Books p10 N 22 ’36 370w 
“A beautiful book for its pictures, it is also 
a readable one, for the author invested 
legend with life and the art of the story-teller.’’ 


A. C. Moore 
+ Horn Bic M 12:346 N '36 20w 
+ Horn Bk M 12:381 N '36 350w 
+ N Y Times pll N 15 '36 600w 


GRIMM, JAKOB LUDWIG KARL, and GRIMM, 
WILHELM KARL. Tales from Grimm: freely 
tr. and il. by Wanda Gag. 237p $1.50 Coward- 
McCann 

398.2 Fairy tales 


Free translation of seventeen stories from 
Grimm, illustrated in black and white by the 
translator. 





“While the book is very definitely designed 
for younger children (who will read it with 
utmost ease and pleasure), the older reader 
will relish the new vitality given to tales as 
familiar as ‘Hansel and Gretel’ by Miss Gadg’s 
pictures and choice of words. She is a natural] 
storyteller.”’ A. C. Moore 

+ Atlantic O '36 180w 

Booklist 33:91 N ‘36 
+ Books p9 N 15 '36 400w 
+ Horn Bk M 12:287 S '36 20w 
+ Horn Bk M 12:346 N '36 20w 
+ Library J 61:808 N 1 ’36 50w 
+ N Y Times pl2 N 15 '36 400w 


MEIGS, CORNELIA LYNDE. Covered bridge; 
il. by Marguerite de Angeli. 145p $2 Mac- 


millan 
36-23258 
“Story of little Constance Anderson's winter 
spent on a Vermont farm, when Ethan Allen 
visited school one nous. and wrote on the 
blackboard, ‘Today is a hoilday.” Boys and 
girls will feel they were with Peter Macomber 
the night he saved the covered bridge in the 
rising flood of Hebron brook.’’ Horn Bk M 


Booklist 33:127 D ‘36 
+ Books pl4 N 15 ’36 600w 
Commonweal 25:137 N 27 '36 20w 
“A completely satisfying reading experience 
lies ahead of any one who has the fortune 
to be given the latest book by Miss Meigs. 
New England traditions in the making are in 
this a og spun story.”’ 
+ Horn Bk M 12:358 N '36 70w 


MEETING WITH A PURPOSE 


Ble account of a most enjoyable and 
profitable project the Extension Depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee Public Library has 
just completed is written with the hope that 
it may prove of interest to other libraries. 


The plan evolved from a desire of some 
branch assistants for a systematic method by 
which the work they did with children might 
be improved. Samuel A. McKillop, Director 
of Extensions, appointed a committee from 
this group to arrange an outline for the 
regular luncheons held once a month for the 
Extension Department assistants. For the 
skeptic who wonders when such gatherings 


could be held let it be known that: the 
meetings began at eleven o'clock and lasted 
approximately two hours, ending in time for 
staff members who worked that evening to 
arrive at their respective branches within 
one half hour of their usual starting time, 
others who worked in the morning used their 
regular luncheon hour for part of the meet- 
ing, and the branch librarians carried on 
alone for this period. 

This committee of five members had the 
outline of the Children’s Literature Course 
of the Library School of the University of 


(Continued on page 448) 
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In the 


Realm of 
MUSIC... 


COMPOSERS 
OF 











YESTERDAY 


By DAVID EWEN 
488 p. ills. $5.00 


Companion volume to 
Composers of Today 


A lively, colorful book packed with 
human interest and at the 
same time a biographical and criti- 
cal guide to the most important 
composers of the past. It includes 
241 biographies—most of them 
accompanied by portraits—a list of 
each author’s most important works, 
and a bibliography of material 
written about him. It has as appen- 
dices a historical outline, a selected 
bibliography and a list of com- 
posers by nationality. It has been 
compiled and edited by David 
Ewen— is a fitting companion vol- 
ume to his 


COMPOSERS OF TODAY. $4.50. 





THE H.W.WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York, N. Y. 








In the weekly torrent of news there are many 
sources giving details of the news . . . few 
that give it perspective and understanding. 
That is the reason for NEWS-WEEK’s popu- 
larity among thoughtful men and women. 


Dramatically, accurately . . . NEWS-WEEK 
portrays the current scene with the background 
of human emotion and ambition that seethes 
beneath it. 

In NEWS-WEEK headlines are blended with 
past events to show not only the why of the 
present but the where of the future. Par- 
ticularly in libraries is NEWS-WEEK a neces- 
sity mer in the truth on every subject must 
be known. Send your subscription today. 


$4—1 YEAR $6—2 YEARS 


Indexed in both the Readers’ Guide 
and the Abridged Readers’ Guide 


NEWS -WEEK 


Rockefeller Center 
New York 











Who’s Who 


in Library Service 


Edited By 
WILLIAMSON and JEWETT 


457 pages cloth bound 

Biographical sketches are given 
of 5764 librarians in active serv- 
ice, including library school grad- 
uates ending with the classes of 
1931. Biographies are arranged 
in alphabetical order, and there is 
also a geographical index. The 
Preface discusses the scope of 
the book and the method of 
choice, and a list of abbreviations 
used includes symbols designating 
the various accredited Library 
Schools. 


Sold on Service Basis 


The H. W. Wilson Co., 
950-972 University Ave., .N.C. 
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New Subject Headings Adopted 
by Libraries 


Coane by the Committee on Subject Headings 
of the A.L.A. Catalog section. 

The Committee would like to receive new sub 
ject headings for this list from as many libraries 
as possible. 

ymbols after the terms 
udipine i 


indicate the libraries 
“see also”’ reference 
oa see reference 
Sarita Rosinson, Chairman 
University of Iowa Library 
Iowa City, lowa 


Acetic acid bacteria (NNC) 

Amyloses AS) 

Bank books (NNC) 

Claudication, Intermittent (MnU) 
s Intermittent claudication 

County plannin 

Defective and 


OrP) : 
lelinquent classes. Occupations (IaU) 


sa Occupations 
Disbarment (OrP) 
Dreams in literature (MnU) 
Easter cards (OrP) 
Federal relations (ON 
Freight P) 





sa 
Inclusion 


Insurance, geographically) (IaU) 


schools. Insurance 
of schoo 
Insurance 


sa 
Lacteals (Mn 
Librarians. Certification (MnU) 
s Certification of ens 
er. * Theatrical (IaU) 
heatrical libraries 
Museums. Theatrical (IaU) 
s Theatrical museums 
Myotonia (MnU) 


Meeting With a Purpose 


(Continued from page 446) 
Wisconsin as a guide using only what seemed 
of most immediate value and adding other 
subjects for which a special need had arisen. 
The following arrangement was decided upon 
as meeting our requirerients: 


October 


November 
December 
amety 
ebruary 
March 


April Intermediate Reading 
ay Summer Projects and Publicity 


History and Development of Chil- 
dren’s Literature 

School Contacts 

Child Psychology 

Story Telling Poetry 

Illustrators of Children’s Books 

Books of Information 500-600-700- 


The branch in charge of a topic prepared 
a brief outline, or a list of a t questions, 
besides a selective bibliography of the material 
available on the subject. An attempt was 
made to include books obtainable in the branch 
itself as well as main library books. Speakers 
were invited and exhibits prepared. 

This fall the project culminated in the 
reports on the summer project planned by 
one of the groups and used in all the branches. 
Even those branches usually having difficulties 
showed some measure of success. This final 
meeting clearly displayed the development of 


Librarians, 


February 1937 


Opera—Programs (CSt 
P . Frenrens, Opera 


Parent and ‘child ta in . eS (MnVU) 
Pyrolysis (CSt) 
Radio programe, (OrP) 
Recorders (CCP) 
s County recorder 
Sulfonic acids (CSt) 
Theater—Programs (CSt) 
s Programs, Theater 
. Theater programs 
Valentines (OrP ph 


New references to LC headings: 


Jazz music (NNP) 
s nB) music 
Stadia (NN 
s Stadioms 


New subdivisions of LC headinys: 


School memngnenene and organization (CSt) 
City sch 
Elementary schools 
Rural schools 
Secondary schools 


Rayon headings: (MnSJ) 


Dyes and dyeing—Rayon 
s Dyes and dyeing—Silk, Artificial 
: Rayon—Dyes an dyeing 
Rayon 
s Artificial silk 
s Celanese 
sa Cellulose 
sa Cellulose acetate 
sa Silk, Artificial 
sa Textile fabrics 
Rayon—Testing 
sa Testing 
sa Textile fabrics—Testing 
sa Textile testing 
Rayon—Uses 
Raven industry (direct local subdivision) 
s Rayon trade 
sa Textile industr 
Rayon manufacture (direct local subdivision) 
a. arn 
arn, Rayon 
pA Yarn 





a new feeling of unity and common purpose. 
We are looking forward to continuing with 
a similar plan. 
Dorts H. Moutton, Ass’t. 
Milwaukee Public Library 


Write to Federal Trade Commission 


Ee pe U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit rendered a decision 
on December 14 in Federal Trade Commission 
vs. Standard Education Society, et al. revers- 
ing that part of the Commission’s cease and 
desist order which forbade representing the 
encyclopedia as given free and only the service 
as paid for. Thus the decision legalizes the 
“give-away” method previously held undesir- 
able by organizations concerned with the best 
interests of subscription book purchasers. 


The Commission is allowed ninety days for 
filing a petition for a review of the decision 
by the Supreme Court. As a prerequisite to 
such review it is necessary to prove to the 
satisfaction of the Court that the matter is 
one of great public importance. Expressions 
of opinion either on behalf of library associa- 
tions, library clubs, or individuals may be ad- 
dressed to the Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 





